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FOREWORD 


The papers presented in this volume are those read at the Sixtieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, held on April 20 and 
21, at the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia. The general subject of the sessions, 
“Africa and the Western World,” proved to be timely indeed and, although it was 
impossible to deal adequately with all the problems of importance in the vast and 
strategic continent of Africa, that the facets chosen for discussion were appropriate 
was evident from the large number of favorable comments by those in attendance. 
The meeting brought together about two hundred members of the Academy and 
about three hundred delegates and observers from government agencies, educa- 
tional institutions, and international, national, state, or local associations. 

The general subject of the sessions was selected by the Board of Directors of the 
Academy, and in the preparation of the program, several members of the Board 
were helpful, especially Professor Norman D. Palmer and Mr. Otto T. Mallery. 
Among others who rendered valuable advice special mention should be made of 
Professor William O. Brown, Director of the African Research and Studies Pro- 
gram of Boston University, Professor Benjamin Rivlin of Brooklyn College, and 
Drs. Ralph J. Bunche and Heinz Wieschhoft of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 

The chairmen of five of the six sessions of the meeting, who deftly managed the 
discussion periods which followed all but the last session, were President Horace 
M. Bond of Lincoln University, Professor Douglas V. Steere of Haverford College, 
President Mordecai W. Johnson of Howard University, Dr. Ruth C. Sloan of Wash- 

ington, D. C., and Dr. James C. Charlesworth, President of the Academy. 
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complete isolation. 


How to Approach African Problems* 


By FERNAND VAN LANGENHOVE 


HANGES of great significance are 

/ under way in Africa. We are wit- 
nessing the awakening of this great 
continent. The problems that have» 
thus arisen are the object of heated de- 
bates in the international forum. How- 
ever, if we want to get a sound idea of 
their real nature, we should approach 
them with the objectivity of the scien- 
tific mind. This is why the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence should be congratulated for hav- 
ing chosen them as the topic of this 
year’s session. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTINCTIONS 


A scientific approach would guard us 
first against oversimplification. It would 
take due account of important geo- 
graphical and historical factors. It 
would distinguish between the coun- 
tries lying north of that huge barrier 
formed by the Sahara and the terri- 
tories lying south of it, between the 
populations of the coastal regions, 
mainly those of the Mediterranean, 
where Western civilization was born or 
where contacts with it have lasted for 
centuries, and the forest dwellers of 
Central Africa, who, until a few dec- 
ades ago, lived their primitive life in 
Indeed, the prob- 
lems of the equatorial forests of the 
basin of the Congo may have much 
more in common with the problems of 
the equatorial forest of the Amazon and 
the Rio Orinoco than with those of the 
Mediterranean coast. 


* Address delivered at the luncheon for dele~ 
gates to the Annual Meeting of the Academy, 
April 21, 1956. 


BANDUNG CONFERENCE DEFINITION 
oF COLONIALISM 


A scientific approach would also help 
us to beware of emotional approaches 
which might lead to prejudice and con- 
fused ideas. There is one word espe- 
cially which should be handled very 
carefully. This word is “colonialism.” 
It has a great emotional potential. For 
that very reason, while it is an efficient 
argument in political strife, it is inimi- 
cal to that clarity from which the sci- 
entific mind should not depart. How- 


“ever, the Bandung Conference gave us, 


last year, a useful clarification on the 
subject of colonialism. What is meant, 
according to its final communiqué, is. 
foreign domination and exploitation. 
The Russian neocolonialism having been 
brought into the debate, it was speci- 
fied that colonialism should be con- 
demned “in all its manifestations.” 
This is surely a point to be kept in 
mind. We should in effect recall, just 
as an example of the complexity of the 
question, that, quite apart from the 
Russian neocolonialism, indeed in one 
of the most enlightened and democratic 
states of Asia, there are, at this very 
moment, ethnic minorities strenuously 
claiming their independence and even 
fighting for it. 

For small countries like mine, the 
question is relatively simple. Being a 
realistic people, few Belgians in their 
senses would dream of trying to rule a 
huge country like the Congo against 
the will of the majority of the popula- 
tion. We have undertaken to develop 
self-government and, as far as exploita- 
tion is concerned, from the time when 
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Belgium took over responsibility, half 
a century ago, one of the principal aims 
of our policy has been the thorough 
elimination of exploitation. 


ABORIGINAL POPULATIONS IN 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


But an objective view of colonialism 
should not overlook. the fact that the 
question does not arise only in classical 
colonies. History shows that in many 
cases the lot of the aboriginal popula- 
tions did not at all improve when 
colonies became independent states un- 
der the rule of white settlers or of the 
more civilized class or race of the coun- 
try. The American countries, which 
during recent years have done so much 
for their indigenous populations, know 
that very well: it has been said repeat- 
‘edly by their statesmen and experts in 
the strongest words. One of the most 
outstanding of them went even so far 
as to say, a few years ago, that the con- 
ditions in which aborigines are living 
were “a disgrace to humanity” and con- 
stituted “a potential threat of revolu- 
tion.” 


ILO STUDY AND ProposEp ACTION 


With the assistance of the states con- 
cerned, the International Labor Organi- 
zation published, two years ago, a 
seven-hundred-page study of the living 
and working conditions of the indige- 
nous populations in the independent 
countries of America, Asia, and Africa. 
To give an idea of its findings it suffices 
to quote one sentence: “The aboriginal 
groups in many regions stagnate in con- 
ditions of economic destitution.” In 
agreement with the Ad Hoc Committee 
set up by the United Nations to study 
the question of slavery, -it describes 
various forms of servitude which still 
exist in several of these regions. It 
lists at the same time several aborigi- 
nal populations in the course of com- 
plete extinction. 


A 


The question of international action 
to protect these aboriginal populations 
has been put on the agenda of the 
International Labor Conference, which 
will meet next June in Geneva. It 
should be méntioned, to the credit of 


_the American and Asian countries con- 


cerned, that this decision was taken as 
a matter of urgency on a unanimous 


«proposal made by a Committee of Ex- 


perts belonging to these countries. In 
‘the pertinent report of the International 
Labor Office, thirty-seven independent 
countries of America, Asia, and Africa 
are listed, and their aboriginal popula- 
tions are estimated to reach a total be- 
tween fifty and seventy million, with- 
out taking into account Soviet Russia 


.and China, for which official data are, 


probably not available. | 


UN CHARTER 


The action undertaken by. the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is thus of 
great significance. This action is all 
the more gratifying in that the situa- 
tion within the United Nations itself 
can hardly be considered satisfactory. 
Owing to a restrictive interpretation 
given to the relevant provisions of the 
Charter by most Member States, the 
aboriginal populations in the independ- 
ent countries of America, Asia, and Af- 
rica have been denied the guarantees 
set forth in Chapter XI for the popu- 


lations who have not yet attained a full - 


measure of self-government. As a con- 
sequence, the tribesmen of Liberia, for 
instance, no longer enjoy the same 
guarantees as the tribesmen of the 
Belgian Congo, as was the case under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Here again we face the problem in 
its complexity and with its contradic- 
tions. The protection which is deemed 
urgently necessary in the ILO is deemed 
unnecessary in the UN. The condi- 
tions described by the International La- 
bor Organization, and particularly those 
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relating to the exploitation of aborigi- 
nal populations, would seem to fall well 
within the scope of colonialism, as de- 
fined by the Bandung Conference. 
Nevertheless, they are not considered 
to be of international concern under 
the Charter of the UN, while they are 
so considered under the constitution of 
the ILO. If colonialism should be con- 
demned in all its manifestations, as was 
stated at Bandung, it could not be just 
a problem for France, Great Britain, 
and a few other Western countries. It 


should also be a problem of the highest 
significance for some fifty to seventy 
million aborigines living in many inde- 
pendent countries of America, Asia, and 
Africa. 
Were this more generally understood 
and admitted, it would result in a more 
objective approach to these important 
problems, as well as an improvement in 
international relations. While giving to 
the Charter a more generous interpreta- 
tion we should probably achieve more 
fruitful results for the peoples concerned. 


Fernand van Langenhove, New York City, Ambassador of Belgium to the United 
Nations, has been his country’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations since 
1946, serving as the Belgian representative to the Security Council in 1947-48 and in 
1955-56. In the Belgian government he was director of the Ministry of Economic Af- 
_ fairs (1917) and succesively director (1922), chief of cabinet (1927), and secretary gen- 
eral (1929) of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was a member of the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations (1930) and represented Belgium at various inter- 
national conferences, including the San Francisco Conference in 1945 He has been pro- 
fessor of sociology and soctal policy in the University of Brussels since 1920 and is the 
author of various books on economic and diplomatic questions. 


Cultural Conflict in French North Africa 


By BENJAMIN Rivin 


S has happened, or is about to’ 


happen, to most of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa, the people in French 
North Africa have reached one of the 
most crucial turning points in their his- 
tory. They have emerged from periods 
of varying lengths under European co- 
lonial rule and stand now on the thresh- 
old of independence. The protectorate 
regimes over Tunisia and Morocco have 
been abolished, and in their stead in- 
dependent sovereignties have been pro- 
claimed. 

As yet, a similar stage of develop- 
ment has not been reached in Algeria, 
for here a life-and-death struggle be- 
tween nationalists and French troops 
grips the country. However, it can be 
expected that before too long in this 
area, also, fighting will cease. 

In view of what has happened in Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia, which flank Algeria 
on the east and on the west, it seems 
hardly likely that a return to the status 
quo ante will be possible; that is, a re- 
turn to the situation as it was before 
the revolution, which started, in ear- 
nest, in November 1954. The one-sided 
administration in the interests of the 
one million Frenchmen, while keeping 
the vast majority of the eight million 
Muslims in a subordinate position, will 
somehow be changed. France, while it 
may insist upon adhering to the legal 
fiction of Algeria as part of France, will 
have to acknowledge in one way or an- 
other the rights and aspirations of the 
Algerian Muslims. 


New ERA IN THE MAGHREB 


Thus, in all three North African ter- 
ritories a new era is being ushered in, 
an era marked by the native popu- 


lation’s assumption of rights and re- 
sponsibilities in determining their own 
destinies. What perhaps is most signifi- 
cant about the old era which is coming 
to an end is that it brought the 
Maghreb (‘“West” in Arabic, the name 
by which French North Africa is known 
in the Muslim world) into contact 
with modern Western cultures, that is, 
the Western way. of life. It is no secret 
that most cultures coming into contact 
with the dynamics of modern Western 
culture have been, to say the least, 
greatly affected by it. 


PROBLEMS 


The new era dawning in North Af- 
rica is by no means a cloudless one. 
Independence or autonomy, per se, does 
not solve fundamental economic and so- 
cial problems. The nationalist upsurge 
was essentially generated by the eco- 
nomic and social changes introduced in 
the traditional way of life under the 
impact of Western technical and ideo- 
logical influences, brought into the area 
primarily by the French. The prob- 
lems emerging under this impact, such 
as the rise of an uprooted and dislo- 
cated proletariat, the pressures of 
steadily increasing population, the de- 
mands for more educational facilities, 
dissatisfaction with the existing politi- 
cal and social order, the introduction of 
new and conflicting values, established 
conditions conducive to the growth of 
nationalism.* 


1 These aspects of the North African situa- 
tion have been treated by the author in “Con- 
text and Sources of Political Tensions in 
French North Africa,” Tuz Annars, Vol. 298 
(March 1955), pp 109-16. 
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The fact that independence has come, 
or is about to come, has not eliminated 
these problems. They continue to exist. 
In addition, new problems, directly co- 
incident to the condition of independ- 
ence, arise. Whereas in the past blame 
for all ills could be laid at the doorstep 
of the alien French overlords, this ex- 
pedient will no longer be so simple. 
Certainly there will be those among the 
independence leaders who will continue 
to flog the dead horse of colonialism for 
a long time to come, but, inevitably, 
some criticism for failure to resolve 
problems will have to fall on their own 
shoulders. It can be expected that the 
coalition of varied tendencies which 
united under the nationalist banner and 
successfully brought an end to colonial 
rule will soon start to weaken under 


the strain of these unresolved problems. 


Thus, compounding the difficulties of 
the newly independent states will be 
political instability, internal disillusion- 
ment, and distrust. 

It may be suggested that these diffi- 
culties are the unavoidable “shaky, legs” 
of any newly acquired independence 
and that, given time and experience, 
they will be overcome. This conten- 
tion begs the question, for it avoids 
probing at the root of the difficulties. 
A closer look at the situation will re- 
veal that conflicts between cultural tra- 
ditions and between conflicting values 
lie at the root of the difficulties in 
North Africa. 


MUSLIM SocraL CHANGE— 
WESTERN GENERATED 


Briefly, what is being suggested is 
that the nationalist upheaval and the 
problems of the newly emergent inde- 
pendent states in North Africa and, for 
that matter, in other parts of the non- 
Western world, are aspects of the un- 
derlying process of social change in- 
volving cultural adaptation and cultural 
symbiosis. ‘The annals of history are 


filled with the clash of different cul- 
tures and civilizations and the result- 
ant emergence of new, synthetic cul- 
tures. In the past, cultural interaction 
and adaptation formed part of a long- 
drawn-out process, extending for cen- 
turies, with changes taking place gradu- 
ally—noticeable only over the long span 
of time. Today under the impact of 
Western technological influences the 
process of social change takes place at 
an accelerated pace and in such a man- 
ner as to make it difficult for a smooth 
culture adjustment to occur. 

In non-Western lands, such as North 
Africa, the problems of independence 
are fundamentally the problems of ad- 
justing traditional ways of life-to the 
conditions of the modern industrial 
world-——a process which inevitably leads 
to clashes in values, in social orienta- 
tion, in the matter of goals, means, and 
techniques. In short, it leads to cul- 
tural conflict. Within this context, the 
French have merely been catalysts in 
North Africa, or mediators, through 
whom Western techniques and values 
have been introduced -into Northwest 
Africa. 

It may be belaboring the obvious to 
point out that nationalism in French 
North Africa, although Western-gener- 
ated or inspired, is essentially Muslim 
in character. It is the Islamic tradi- 
tion that has thwarted the assimilation 
policy of the French and has furnished 
the bonds of religion, language, com- 
mon historical tradition, which, to- 
gether with shared experiences, provide 
the mortar with which nationalism has 
been built.? 


UNRESOLVED CLASH OF CULTURES 


Now that independence for Tunisia 
and Morocco has been granted and 
some form of autonomous status seems 
to be in the offing for Algeria, it may 


2 See ibid. 
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be asked, “Has not the clash of cul- 
tures been resolved? Has not the pri- 
macy of the native Islamic culture been 
acknowledged? Are not the French on 
the way out?” 


French influence 
The fact of the matter is that the 
clash of cultures has not been resolved; 


French influence is by no means at an 
end; and the victory of the traditional 


Islamic culture is far from complete. 


It is essentially because this is so that 
the cultural conflict persists. The fact 
that French rule will be terminated does 
not mean that French influence or the 
imprint of the French presence can be 
erased. For one thing, French settlers 
will continue to be present physically 
in North Africa. Secondly, the formulas 
of independence, even for Morocco and 
Tunisia, provide for some permanent 
linkage between France and these coun- 
tries. But even if the French settlers 
were eliminated and no linkage with 
France established, the influence of 
France—that is, the influence of West- 
ern culture——would be felt through the 
westernized natives who have become 
exponents of modernization. 

The introduction of Western ideas and 
techniques into an area such as North 
Africa which boasted an organized and 
functioning society antecedent to the 
coming of the West, albeit one that did 
not have all the accouterments and 
manifold activities of the modern in- 
dustrial state, leads to a clash between 
defenders of the traditional way of life 
and the exponents of modernization. 
The fact that the French pursued in- 
consistent policies which were, on the 
one hand, “assimilationist”’ and, on the 


other, “reservationist” (the term is þor- ` 


rowed from the American Indian “res- 
ervation”) helped further this cultural 
cleavage. It is this modernist group 
around whom and within whom the 


cultural conflict takes place. One of- 


the keenest students of North African 
society, Professor Roger Le Tourneau 
of the University of Algiers, pointed out 
concerning “the modernists, whom one 
can also call the ‘advanced’ ”: 


Most of them have been brought up in 


European schools, and many have passed 


. through a serious crisis of conscience there. 


Few, nevertheless, have abandoned Islim, 
but most no longer feel at ease init... 2 


This is a most significant point. One of 
the ironical facts of the situation in 
French North Africa is that France, 
which brought Western culture to the 
area, has been unable to count on the 
support of the westernized elements of 
the native population. On the con- 
trary, many of the leading antagonists 
to the French have come just from 
among these westernized North Afri- 


cans. It is these most westernized ele- _ 


ments that have been the greatest 
thorn in the side of the French. Why? 


Antagonism to France of westernised 
elements 


A good many reasons suggest them- 
selves, including the notion that these 
persons, schooled in the tradition of 
liberté, egalité, fraternité, were unable 
to stand by and see their own lands and 
people denied these basic rights of man 
which they learned about in Paris. Un- 
der the impact of the Western liberal 
tradition it is not surprising that anti- 
imperialist nationalism should have im- 
pressed these people. But it must be 
remembered, anti-imperialism is not nec- 
essarily anti-Western or anti-moderni- 
zation. Westernized North African na- 
tionalists have often been heard to re- 
mark, “We like French culture and the 
French people, in France, not in North 


8 Roger Le Tourneau, “North Africa’ Rigor- 
ism and Bewilderment,”’ in Gustave E. von 
Grunebaum (Ed.), Unity and Variety in 
Muslim Civilisation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955), p. 245. 
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Africa.” How does one explain this? 
Perhaps Professor Le Tourneau’s ob- 
servation that this avant-garde, despite 
their acceptance of Western principles 
and ideals, has strong attachments and 
identification with Islam, gives us some 
clue. 


Isiamic modernists and the mystic 
brotherhood 


It is this fact—the attachment to 
Islam—which -has alienated these “sons 
of the French spirit” (as some French- 
men call these westernized nationalists) 
from France and has enabled them to 
join forces with less westernized ele- 
ments in forming a common front in 
the nationalist movement. To be sure, 
they could not join with the most re- 
ligiously conservative elements, such as 
are represented by the mystic brother- 
hood in North Africa. ‘This brand of 
Islam was too much for their own 
Western rationalism and critical spirit, 
and they could hardly swallow it. 
Actually, they were never confronted 
with having to decide whether or not to 
join forces with such groups, because 
French policy in North Africa, by fa- 
voring the conservative religious groups, 
erected a barrier between these two ele- 
ments of the Maghreb population. The 
modernists viewed this facet of French 
policy as one calculated to keep the 
North African population bogged down 
in the quagmire of superstition and ig- 
norance. 


The reformists 


However, it was just this policy of 
the French that established the basis 
for the co-operation between the West- 
ern modernists and the group whom 
Professor Le Tourneau calls the reform- 
ists. This group can be described as 
religious purists and zealots. ‘They are 
dedicated to a reform of the heterodox 
practices manifested by the mystical 
brotherhood and their replacement by 


a return to the pure orthodoxy of the 
teachings and practices of Mohammed, 
as revealed in the Koran and the Sunna. 

As French policy openly supported 
heterodox practices among the Muslim 
population—a most notable example of 
this policy was the Berber Dahir of 
1930 in Morocco *—it is not surprising 
to find the modernists and reformists 
joining forces in the nationalist move- 
ments. In Morocco, Allal el-Fassi, the 
leader of the Istiqlal. party, represents 
the reformist elements in that party. 
In Algeria the Société des Oulémas 
constitutes this tendency, and in Tu- 
nisia it is to be found essentially within 
the Old Destour. Professor Le Tour- 
neau makes the following observation 
about the reformists: 


[They] are obsessed with the past; they 
wish for a return backwards much more 
than for an adaptation, and do not try to 
envisage the future of the Muslim com- 
munity in terms of modern realities. They 
are willing to use modern means of com- 
munication, like the press or radio, but in 
a spirit resolutely devoted to the past.® 


Cultural schizophrenia 


‘This attitude stands out markedly in 
contrast to the aspirations of the mod- 
ernists, who would like to apply West- 
ern principles and ideas to their own 
society. Thus we have what can be 
described as a condition of cultural 
schizophrenia within the total national- 
ist movement in North Africa. More- 
over, this schizophrenic condition can 
also be said to exist within individual 
nationalist leaders themselves, © both 
modernists and reformists—but with 
inverse proportions of traditional and 
Western tendencies. 


4 Under this decree, Berber tribes were to 
be governed not by Koranic law but by tra- 
ditional tribal Jaw that predated the Islamic 
conquest of North Africa. 

6 Le Tourneau, op. cit. (note 3 supra), p. 
253. 
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One has but to look at the pronounce- 
ments and writings of the leading fig- 
ures in North African nationalism to 
understand the validity of this thesis. 
In each there is identification, not only 
with Islam, but also with Western 
progress. Typical of this position is 
the following statement by Ahmed 
Balafrej, Secretary-General of the Mo- 
roccan Istiqlal (Independence) party: 


The Moroccan people are eager to learn 
and progress in every field. We know 
that while we must remain true to our 
Moslem identity, we have to build a State 
on western political principles.... We 
are Moslems; we cling to our Moslem 
identity as an essential element of our- 
selves.® 


As far as Balafrej is concerned, there 
seems to be no inconsistency between 
remaining true to the Muslim past and 
achieving Western progress, for he says 
further: 


Some people might wonder whether re- 
ligious leaders or certain groups in Moslem 
universities—even the Moslem religion it- 
self—might not form an obstacle to mod- 
ernization in the political and institutional 
field as well as in economic and social af- 
fairs. I should like to point out that Islam 
has no clergy and the Moslem religion is 
not hierarchical. It is true, of course, that 
the Koran and the Hadith (the tradition 
of the Prophet), the wntten foundations 
of the Moslem religion, cover secular prob- 
lems, but they do so by laying down gen- 
eral principles which are susceptible of 
evolution. These principles are in no way 
incompatible with the development of the 
world or with modern trends. On the con- 
trary, they are conceived in the spirit of 
progress, of equality, social justice, toler- 
ance and peace among men. More than 
that, the Jj#ikad-—-the interpretation of 
these principles—allows the commentators 
in any case to adapt the principles of the 


“6 Ahmed Balafrej, “Morocco Plans for In- 
dependence,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 34, No. 3 
(April 1956), p. 488. 


Koran to the requirements of evolution 
and progress.” 


Here Balafrej is talking as a mod- 
ernist. No one among the westernized 
nationalists would quarrel with him, but 
the question is whether the reformists 
would go along with him. Would 
they agree with his flexible concept of 
Ijtihad? Orthodox Islam teaches that 
the gate of Ijtikad was closed many, 
many centuries ago, never to be re- 
opened.§ 


Toe Masses AND THE NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT 


Furthermore, there is the added ques- 
tion as to whether the new interpreta- 
tions of the modernists could be easily 
absorbed by the North African masses. 
As Le Tourneau points out, the modern- 
ists “experience serious difficulties .. . 
because the troops that follow them are 
not on the same level as they... .”® 
In this connection, it must be borne in 
mind that the modernists and the re- 
formists constitute a relatively small 
proportion of the population and that 
both these elements are essentially in- 
tellectual in character. The vast ma- 
jority of the North African population 
have not acquired Western values and 
Western cultural habits to the extent 
of being able to follow the modernists, 
nor can they easily overcome ignorance 
and superstition enough to accept the 
fine reasoning of the reformists. This, 
however, has not ruled out mass mo- 
bilization into the nationalist movement. 
In this area French policy unwittingly 
lent a helping hand. The deposition 
and exile of the Sultan of Morocco in 


1T Ibid., pp. 487-88. 

8 See H. A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in 
Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947), Chap. I, particularly pp. 10-14, for a 
discussion cf classical and modernist concep- 
tions of Ijtikad, 

®Le Tourneau, op. cit. (note 3 supra), p. 
245. . 
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1953; the arrest of the pronationalist 
Tunisian Prime Minister in 1952, and 
the policy of harsh repression gave the 
nationalists causes célébres with which 
to rally the masses of the people. On 


the other hand, the fact that the masses. 


were mobilized by the modernists and 
reformists does not mean that they 
threw off their old ways. Le Tourneau 
points out further: 


Whereas modernists and reformists carry 
out a dialectical attack and use their rato 
rationans, the mystics offer to the simplest 
believer the exaltation of feeling which he 
hopes for to escape for a moment the 
miseries of life, transcend himself, and en- 
ter into a spiritual and magnificent world. 
This is the reason why the mystics, in 
spite of their faults and their anachronism, 
keep the hearing of an important part of 
the masses; to supplant them, modernists 
and reformists would have to furnish food 
for the feelings which they do not possess 
and of which they do not seem to dream.?° 


WHAT DESTINY? 


Thus we are confronted with the fol- 
lowing situation in the Maghreb: With 
the victory of nationalism, the destiny 
of the area lies in the hands of its peo- 
ple and its leaders. What destiny will 
it choose? Modernists, such as Balafrej, 
Habib Bourguiba, and even the Sultan 


10 Ibid., p. 251. 


of Morocco, Mohammed ben Youssef, 


‘proclaim that its destiny lies in prog- 


ress, in transforming itself into a mod- 
ern, twentieth-century society, benefit- 
ing from the material progress and 
achievements of that society. But side 
by side with this aim is another aim, to 
be true to the Muslim heritage of North 
Africa. Given a population which has 
been so little penetrated by Western ideas 
and values, in whom old traditional ways 
have a tenacious hold, the question is, 
Will the modernists be able to achieve 
their dual aims? It is no simple task 
to accomplish this feat—witness the ex- 
periences of other non-Western socie- 
ties, India, for example. It is no sim- 
ple task to arrange a marriage between 
tradition and progress, although this 
marriage is essential, for no progress 
can be achieved in North Africa that 
is not built on tradition. But herein 
lies the cultural conflict in the Maghreb. 
How much tradition and what tradi- 
tions? How much modernism? It is 
conflict over these questions that 'looms 
before North African leaders as they 
wrestle with the destiny of their lands 
and causes factions to fall out of the 
coalition that successfully accomplished 
the nationalist victory. It is the reso- 
lution of this conflict that stands out as 
the challenge to the people of North 
Africa and their leaders. - 
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The Aspirations of the People of French North Africa 


By Munmammap H. EL-FARRA 


T is indeed a great privilege for me 
to be with the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences. To 
know that you are aware of the prob- 
lems of the Arab world is gratifying in 
itself. With general awareness comes 
knowledge; with knowledge comes un- 
derstanding; with understanding, one 
hopes, problems may be solved on the 
basis of justice and truth. Indeed, we 
have an Arabic maxim which says: 
“Knowledge breeds love.” 

Having kindly invited me to come 
and talk to you, I am sure you expect 
me to be frank. I hope you will excuse 
my frankness. I have received my edu- 
cation here in this country. I have ac- 
quired along with my education a high 
admiration and a real affection for the 
American way of life and tradition, so, 
if I do speak with frankness, it is be- 
cause I have our mutual interest at 
heart. i 

I have been asked to discuss with you 
today “The Aspirations of the People 
of French North Africa,” a topic which 
means, to me, the aspirations of the 
people of North Africa which is not 
Frerich but part of the Arab world. It 
would be difficult if not impossible, 
therefore, to speak about the liberation 
movement in North Africa without re- 
ferring to the Arab nationalist move- 
ment as a whole. 


ARAB NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The Arab nationalist movement had 
its birth when the Arab people strug- 
gled to free themselves from the yoke 
, of the Ottoman Empire, it continues to- 
day in Arab action to throw off the 
yoke of Western imperialism, whether 
French, British, or other. The move- 
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ment is inspired by a common language, 
common history, and a common set of 
values and principles which have united 
the Arab world for hundreds of years 
and which the present state divisions 
have not been able to destroy. It would 
be extremely surprising if the Arabs did 
not aim at the ultimate unity of the 
Arab world. 

Only after World War IT did Syria 
and Lebanon, after long struggle and 
much sacrifice, gain complete independ- 
ence from the French. The Syrian Con- 
stitution expressly states that “the peo- 
ple of Syria are part of the Arab na- 
tion.” Libya, the victim of Italian 
imperialism, gained its independence 
through the United Nations in 1950. 
We now also have the Sudan, an Arab 
country “sharing with other Arab na- 
tions their feelings and sentiments,” 
which gained its independence this year 
and was admitted to the League of 
Arab States on January 19, 1956. 

Egypt, a North African country which 
gained its complete independence after 
long British occupation and imperial in- 
fluence, took the initiative in forming 
the League of Arab States in 1945. 
Today, Egypt is the guiding star of 
Arab unity. In their new Constitution 
the Egyptian people expressly stated 
that they form an organic part of a 
greater Arab entity and are “aware” of 
their “responsibility and obligations to- 
wards the common Arab struggle for 
the glory and prestige of the Arab Na- 
tion.” Article I of the Egyptian Con- 
stitution reads: “Egypt is a sovereign 
independent Arab state; it is a demo- 
cratic republic; and the Egyptian peo- 
ple are an integral part of the Arab na- 
tion,”’ 
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Even before the new Egyptian Con- 
stitution was written, the Arab League 
in co-operation with the Asian-African 
group brought the question of Tunisia 
and of Morocco before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, in 1952, at the 
seventh session. And although France 
boycotted the Assembly during the con- 
sideration of the questions of Tunisia 
and Morocco, two resolutions were 
adopted by the General Assembly call- 
ing upon France to take measures com- 
patible with the aspirations of the Tu- 
nisian and Moroccan people. France 
ignored these recommendations and, in 
fact, adopted repressive measures which 
seriously worsened the already acute 
situation. The struggle therefore con- 
tinued, and the liberation movement 
became stronger than ever. 

Very recently, however, France has 
agreed to revoke the unequal treaties 
which she had with both Tunisia and 
Morocco and has declared the com- 
plete independence of these two North 
African countries. We cannot but give 
France credit for this wise decision. I 
want to say with all sincerity and frank- 
ness, however, that we should have 
liked to see a decision adopted earlier. 
A more prompt and liberal recognition 
of the sovereignty of these North Af- 
rican countries and their nationalist 
claims would no doubt have averted 
much bloodshed and bitterness and hu- 
man suffering. 

Now that Tunisia and Morocco are 
gaining complete independence, I do 
not deem it necessary to bring before 
you,a detailed picture of the tragic his- 
tory of these two countries. We prefer 
to look to the future, since our only de- 
sire is to see peace and harmony pre- 
vail in North Africa. All-that I should 
like to emphasize at this stage is that 
this whole movement is one movement. 
It cannot be divided. It is wrong to 
call it a -Tunisian movement or Moroc- 
can or Algerian or Libyan or Egyptian. 


It is an Arab liberation movement. 
Therefore, you cannot call the support 
given by Egypt or Syria or Iraq or any 
other Arab country the intervention of 
a foreign state. It is wrong to call this 
support “external influence at work try- 
ing to undermine the French position 
throughout North Africa,” in the words 
of the United States Ambassador to 
France. Such a charge amounts to an 
intentional denial of history and facts, 
a denial of the movement of reawaken- 
ing which had begun earlier in the 
Arab regions of the Ottoman Empire. 
Arabs fought hard to emancipate them- 
selves, first from Ottoman rulers and 
then from those Western powers which 
inherited Ottoman imperialism. Their 
war was a revolt against domination 
and exploitation. , They wanted to save 
the Arab homeland from foreign con- 
quest. They were inspired by com- 
mon cultural and spiritual values. 


“ALGERIA Is FRANCE” 


These values were among the strong 
forces which have since the conquest in 
1830 defeated all attempts to assimi- 
late and integrate Algeria into France. 
One hundred and twenty-six years have 
passed, and this integration continues 
to be mere fiction. When the Asian- 
African group brought the question of 
Algeria before the United Nations and 
the matter was inscribed on the agenda 
of the tenth session of the General As- 
sembly, the main French argument was 
that Algerians were Frenchmen and 
that Algeria was an integral part of 
France. This argument was not ac- 
cepted by the United Nations, who de- 
cided by a majority of 28 votes to 
27, with 5 abstentions, to inscribe the 
question of Algeria on the agenda of 
the United Nations—a decision which 
caused France to withdraw from the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

_ Although France was unable to con- 
vince the world that Algeria is France 
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and that Arabs are Frenchmen, she is 
still using force and repressive meas- 
ures to achieve a goal which she could 
not achieve during the past 126 years. 
It is hard, however, to resist the tide of 
nationalism. No power, no matter how 
mighty, can hold it back or slow it 
down. In spite of 126 years of French 
teaching and preaching, the people of 
Algeria continue to resist this fiction of 
integration and assimilation. For 126 
years France has been telling the Al- 
gerian Arabs, “You are Frenchmen,” 
and for 126 years these people have 
been answering, “No, we are not, we 
cannot be; we are Arabs having our 
own language and heritage and tradi- 
tions and culture.” 

You may be interested to know that 
the first offer of integration and as- 
similation was made immediately after 
France had conquered the sovereign 
state of Algeria. It was made by 
France in 1849, through Field Marshal 
Bugeaud, to the great Algerian leader, 
Prince Abd-el-Kader: 


I want you to decide to adopt France as 
your country, and to ask the Government 
to make you a grant of property, with 
right of descent to your heirs. ... your 
children would enjoy cultivating the soil; 
they could hunt... . 


To this Abd-el-Kader answered: 


If all the treasures in the world could be 
laid in the skirt of my burnous and set in 
the balance against my liberty, I would 
choose my liberty. I ask neither grace 
nor favor; ... 


The year before, in response to a simi- 
lar suggestion, he had said: 


Remain in France? Why, we do not speak 
your language, we do not share your cus- 
toms, your laws, your religion... . Can- 
not you understand—this is death,+ 


1 Wilfrid Blunt, Desert Hawk: Abd el Kader 
and the Frenck Conquest of Algeria (Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1947), pp. 243, 228, 


Similar offers have been made to the 
Algerian people from time to time up to 
the present. They still have the same 
answer. “We refuse to be French. We 
are Arabs having our own heritage and 
religion and language and customs.” 
And today France, in spite of its ad- 
mitted failure, comes before the United 
Nations to repeat the same old record: 
“Algeria is France. These people are 
Frenchmen.” 


“As Ir THE NATIVES WERE 
SHADOWS ...” 


With this background, you may want 
to know what are the other reasons for 
the failure of integration and assimila- 
tion. Or you may wonder why assimi- 
lation and integration is successfully 
achieved here in the United States in a 
very short period of time, while France 
spent a century and a quarter without 
reaching such a result. 

The answer is simple. In the first 
place, France attempted to integrate 
the whole nation of Algeria, which until 
the French invasion had been an inde- 
pendert and sovereign state with its 
own entity and character and state- 
hood. Secondly, France never treated 
Algerians as equals or Algeria as an in- 
tegral part of France. Evidence of this 
unequal treatment is very clear. After 
126 years, Algerians are still second- 
class citizens, not only in France but, 
in their own homeland as well. They 
enjoy no equality anywhere, or in any 
sphere. This fact was made clear in 
the report on Algeria of the special mis- 
sion designated by the French Parlia- 
ment under the Commission for Con- 
trol o: National Defense Allocations ° 
and consisting of the following French 
leaders: Christian Pineau (present For- 
eign Minister of France) and Max Le- 
jeune of the Socialist party; Jean 


2Puktlished on June 30, 1955, in Le Figaro, 
an independent daily newspaper. 
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Moreau, Independent Republican; Pi- 
erre de Chevigné, Popular Republican 
Movement; and Marc Jacquet, Social 
Republican. 

The report includes the following ad- 
missions: 


Everything has gone on, according to the 
formula of a high official of the adminis- 
tration, as though the natives were shad- 
ows, the background against which the 
French of metropolitan origin lived and 
prospered in an artificial security. ... No 
men of any feeling can fail to be struck 
by the poverty which still prevails in many 
regions of Algeria, increasing more and 
more the farther south one goes. 


The 850,000 French settlers in Al- 
geria, composing less than one-tenth of 
the population, are guaranteed repre- 
sentation totaling one-half of all repre- 
sentatives in the principal Algerian 
elected bodies. Algeria has thirty seats 
in the French.National Assembly, but 
only half of the seats are reserved for 
Muslim deputies and even these few 
Muslims are not the true representa- 
tives of the people. 

You may be surprised to know that 
the inhabitants, who are Arabs, are de- 
nied the right to learn their own lan- 
guage, Arabic. France refused to teach 
Arabic in the government schools. Only 
in a few Islamic schools and in three 
secondary schools attended by five hun- 
dred students are Arabic studies pur- 
sued. In the French secondary schools, 
Arabic is taught as a foreign language. 
Not only this, but no Algerian is al- 
lowed to teach Arabic unless he obtains 
a certificate that he has mastered: the 
French language. f 

You may be surprised, also, to know 
that teaching Algerian history is a 
crime. In October 1954, one Sheikh 
Zarrouki was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment for teaching Algerian his- 
tory. This may sound strange but it is 
a fact. The French believe that teach- 


ing Arabic and Algerian history would 
be an obstacle in the way of integration. 

Ever since the invasion the French 
colonists who exploit the country and 
enjoy its wealth have done their best to 
keep the Algerian Arabs illiterate. To- 
day only 50,000 Muslims out of 11 mil- 
lion have grammar school certificates. 

In the economic field, Algerians still 
have to turn to the French market to 
satisfy their need of manufactured goods 
and are. still exporters of raw material 
to the advantage of the French busi- 
ness interests. 

This may explain why France walked 
out of the United Nations. She could 
not face with pride the United Nations 
and say, “The Algerians, after 126 years 
of my rule, are enjoying equal ‘citizen- 
ship.” France could not come before 
the United Nations and say, “The Al- - 
gerians have become an inseparable part 
of France, having everything in com- 
mon with the French.” France has 
failed to show that Algeria is France 
and that the Arabs are French. 


MILITARY Force 


Instead of negotiation, France re- 
sorted to repression and intimidation. 
Since November 1954, over 17,000 Al- 
gerians have been killed and acts of re- 
prisal continue. Whole villages. were 
wiped out. Hostages were taken and 
executions were performed without trial. 
An army of over 350,000 soldiers is now 
trying to suppress the Algerian lib- 
eration movement. Quoting -Mendés- 
France, “It is a military force larger 
than the total of the French troops en- 
gaged in Indochina on the eve of Dien 
Bien Phu.” 


ATTITUDE oF U. S. 


Now let us examine the attitude of 
the United States with reference to the 
North African problems. Analysis of 
the stand of the United States with ref- 
erence to Arab problems is very impor- 
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tant. It explains why neutralist tend- 
encies in the Arab world are gathering 
more strength every day. It should be 
clearly understood that the Arabs, like 


any other people, Asian, Near East-. 


ern, or whatever, do not judge United 
States democracy by its practice within 
the United States. They can judge 
American democracy—I believe with 
justification—only by its practice in 
their own lands vis-à-vis Arab problems 
and rightful Arab aspirations. 

Algeria, until 1830 a sovereign and 
independent democratic state, with its 
own entity, character, and statehood, 
was together with Morocco among the 
first countries which recognized the 
United States of America after the War 
of Independence, and she entered into 
a formal treaty with the United States 
in 1795. Algeria at that time was one 
of the strongest naval powers in the 
world, and made treaties with various 
sovereign states such as England, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and Norway. It is un- 
fortunate that in spite of this tradi- 
tional pledge, of friendship and this 


relationship of mutual alliances, the © 


United States government today hesi- 
tates to give the national liberation 
movement in North Africa its moral 
support. It is unfortunate that the 
United States, and here I am quoting 
the American Ambassador to France, 
Mr. C. Douglas Dillon, “responded 
promptly and favorably” to France’s 
request for American-made helicopters ® 
—helicopters used by France to sup- 
press a struggle for liberation and to 
kill innocent Arabs whose only sin is 
their love of liberty and freedom. It 
was very disappointing to the Arabs to 
learn that Ambassador Dillon, speaking 
on behalf of the American people, has 
endorsed the French fiction that the 
“four departments of Algeria are French 
territory,” although this fiction has no 


3 New York Times, March 21, 1956. 


legal or equitable foundation, and al- 
though the United Nations refused to 
accept this French theory when it de- 
cided to inscribe the Algerian question 
on the agenda of the tenth session of 
the General Assembly. 

The French position, endorsed by the 
United States, amounts exactly to what 
Great B-itain claimed during your War 
for’ Independence. Strictly speaking, 
you were at that time legally a part of 
the British Empire. As such, your re- 
bellion was illegal, but surely it had 
every justification. 

United States endorsement amounts, 
therefore, to a recognition of the right 
of conquest—a recognition of the theory 
that might makes right. It attributes va- 
lidity to unilateral French decrees which 
were never accepted by the people di- 
rectly concerned and which the Al- 
gerian people have been resisting ever 
since the conquest of Algeria. That 
the United States did not vote in favor 
of the resolution recognizing the right 
of the people of North Africa to self- 
determination was unfortunate, in view 
of the impact this abstinence will have 
on the minds of millions in the Middle 
East who in the past used to look to 
the United States as the guiding star of 
freedom and liberty. It was unfortu- 
nate likewise that only the other day 
Ambassador Dillon stoutly announced 
that the United States “consistently 
supported France when North African 
subjects have been discussed in the 
United Nations.” “The most recent in- 
stance,” he said, “was our strong sup- 
port last fall of the position that Al- 
geria is an internal French problem and 
therefore not appropriate for discussion 
by the United Nations.” * 

Foreign policy should be inspired by 
legitimate rights and mutual interests 
with its ¿im maintenance of-world peace 


New York Herald Tribune of March 21, 
1956, 
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ASPIRATIONS OF THE PEOPLE 


and prosperity for all. Achievement of 
this ideal requires patient perseverance 
and foresight. Now let us examine how 
farsighted American policy regarding 
North Africa was. 

In 1952, during the seventh session 
of the General Assembly, the United 
States did not vote in favor of a mild 
resolution on the question of Morocco 
and Tunisia, the text of which was 
taken from the very words of the 
United Nations Charter. Today, less 
than three years later, France herself 
has recognized the legitimate rights of 
the peoples of Morocco and Tunisia. 
Faced with these facts, the question 
arises, Was there any farsightedness? 
What effect did this policy have on the 
people of the Arab world? 


As Ir LOOKS to THE ÅRAB 


Your modern Western culture and its 
values and thoughts have penetrated 
our lands. They had meaning for us 
since they are rooted in the same tra- 
ditions in which our own culture is 
rooted. Today cultural institutions of 
the West function all over the Arab 
world, and with this advance of West- 
ern thought, the Arab has had increas- 
ing confidence in these values. There- 
fore it is very disappointing to him to 
see the West preach one thing and prac- 
tice something else, to see the knowl- 
edge, thought, and ideals which the 
West advanced with one hand being 
destroyed by the other. The practice 
of colonialism and imperialism in North 
Africa and the Middle East perforce re- 
flects on the authenticity of the ethical 
values the: West preaches. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that many an Arab is in- 
clined to reject, with disappointment, 
the values of Western culture as insin- 
cere and false? 

The Arab cannot understand why the 
United States—the country that was 
never imperialistic, the country that 
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fought for its liberation, the country 
that was the first to champion true de- 
mocracy and recognize the right of self- 
determination, the country that knows 
the value and worth of the liberation 
movement—-why this same country does 
not give expression to all these noble 
American traditions when the problem 
of North Africa is discussed in the 
United Nations. Why does the United 
States side with France on the North 
African problem, both within and out- 
side the United Nations? 

The Arab who faces the complex 
problems of exploitation and foreign 
domination wants to rid himself of 
these evils. When he asked the United 
States for help he was denied it. Yet 
the Western powers call upon him to 
join their alliances and treaties and de- 
fensive measures. They want him to 
become part of the free world but, para- 
doxically enough, they do not give him 
the means to do so. The problem of 
many an Arab is not how to preserve 
his cherished freedom as you do but 
how to attain it. 

In North Africa and the rest of the 
Arab world, so far, wise leadership has 
kept the situation from further de- 
terioration. But to what extent can the 
moderate nationalistic leaders keep the 
masses in check? What happens if 
France continues in its obstinate stand 
of repression and torture and if the 
matter gets out of control? What if 
the leaders of Algeria remain either in 


_ prison or in exile? 


In their joint statement the other 
day, President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Eden “upheld the basic right 
of peoples to governments of their own 


- choice.” How do you expect the North 


African to interpret this statement when 
he is still a victim of nineteenth-century 
colonialism? How is he to reconcile 
with it other official statements, such as 


.the one by Ambassador Dillon which I 


have quoted? 


Seal 
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The question of mutual interests may 
be raised. But I submit that United 
States support of France is in the in- 
terest neither of France nor of the 
United States because the policy of 
France is not in her own interest. 


A Lesson Nor LEARNED 


Peoples, governments, and nations 
learn from experience; as a rule, they 
benefit more when the experience is a 
tragic one. The French attitude, how- 
ever, is sometimes an exception to the 
rule. Recent events have shown that 
France walks behind history. 

In 1936, the French government dem- 
onstrated some sympathy towards the 
Syrian liberation movement. Agree- 
ment was reached on a draft treaty 
very similar to the treaty entered into 
between England and Iraq in 1930, but 
it immediately faced strong opposition 
in France and failed of ratification in 
the French Parliament. This obstinate 
and uncompromising attitude on the 
part of France met with an obstinate 
and uncompromising attitude in the 
leaders and people of Syria. The strug- 
gle continued, and in the end Syria was 
given full independence. Thus France 
had to leave Syria and Lebanon uncon- 
ditionally in 1946. Not even a cul- 
tural treaty was entered into with 
France. 

In the same year that England 
granted Pakistan and India full inde- 
pendence and thus won them as mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, 
France kept resisting forcibly the na- 
tional movement of Indochina, which, 


I hope you agree, had at that time 
nothing to do with communism. France 
could have secured a very favorable 
solution, but her obstinacy and uncom- 
promising attitude cost her, after the 
battle of Dien Bien Phu, the loss of 
Indochina. The United States, as the 
leader of the Western world, was di- 
rectly involved in this loss. 

Today we have the question of North 
Africa. The people of Algeria are now 
extending their hands to France and 
begging her to find an equitable and 
just sclution to their problem. They 
are determined to put an end to the 
policy of French subjugation and ex- 
ploitation. They are ready to negoti- 
ate with France a reasonable and prac- 
tical treaty provided that France rec- 
ognizes the fact that assimilation and 
integration are impossible between two 
nations which have nothing in common. 
It is up to France to remember that the 
time of nineteenth-century colonialism 
is over; that the policy of dividé and 
rule is no longer workable; that only a 
new approach to the question of North 
Africa and all the problems of the Mid- 
dle East can bring back the prestige of 
the Western world; that the real inter- 
ests of the West can be best served by 
a change in the foreign policy of the 
Western powers. 

The United States, I am sure, can 
play a leading part in this change. 
Good will and wise statesmanship on’ 
the pert of the French government and 
the United States will still help to avoid 
bloodshed and decrease tension in the 
Arab world. The door is still open for 
understanding and mutual co-operation. 


ad 
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The Role of France and the French i North Africa 


By RocER VAURS 


T is essential not to forget that Mo- 
rocco has among its inhabitants a 
substantial number of French citizens 
who have contributed to its general de- 
velopment and more particularly to its 
economic prosperity.” 

Thus spoke His Majesty Sidi Mo- 
hammed ben Youssef, Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, on November 18, 1955, in his 
Speech from the Throne, in which he 
further declared: i 


Our wish is to see Moroccans and 
Frenchmen working together for the pros- 
perity of Morocco and the welfare of all, 
with a view to consolidating their relations 


and safeguarding the friendship of our two. 


countries. 
I quote again: 


_ No Tunisian fails to recognize all that 
has- been achieved by France in both the 
material and the cultural fields... . 
Passionately devoted as we are to all our 
national aspirations, we know that inde- 
pendence must adapt itself to the im- 
peratives on which the progress of human 
societies depends. We know that inde- 
pendence must be reconciled with inter- 
dependence between countries bound by 
permanent and higher interests. 


These words, as you may have guessed, 
were spoken on the eve of his return to 
Tunis on May 30, 1955, by Mr. Habib 
Bourguiba, the undisputed leader of the 
Tunisian nationalist movement. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SETTING 


These two quotations serve as a fit- 
ting introduction to this talk on “The 
Role of France and the French in North 
Africa,” in which I shall deal first with 
the work accomplished by France and 
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by French settlers in that part of the 
world up to the present time and second 
with the role which they still have to 
play—precisely on account of those 
very accomplishments—within a system 
of co-operation freely accepted by both 
France and the Maghreb on a basis of 
equality. 

A few preliminary remarks are neces- 
sary, however, in order to place in its 
geographical and historical context the 
relationship between France and the 
countries of the Maghreb. 

-Geographically isolated on the east 
and south by the vast stretches of the 
Sahara, and on the west by the Atlantic, 
but open on the north to the influences 
of the Mediterranean basin, birthplace 
of our modern civilization, the Maghreb 
is closer to Europe than to Asia. It 
was not merely by chance that the Arab 
historian and philosopher, ibn-Khaldun, 
called this region Dyjeziret-el-Maghreb, 
which means “Island of the West.” It 
was because, in fact, present-day Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunisia each have 
their own distinctive features. 

From the ethnical point of view, the 
first inhabitants of this region have 
been known from the earliest times un- 
der the name of Berbers, although 
ethnologists distinguish among several 
Berber types. In spite of the influence 
of multiple racial strains—Phoenician 
(Carthage), Greek, Roman, Vandal, 
and finally Arabic—the population has 
remained basically Berber. To be sure, 
folowing the Arab invasions of the 
seventh century a new religion, a new 
language, and a new culture were 
brought to these regions, drawing them 
closer to the Arab Near East. Yet cer- 
tain authors estimate the number of 
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persons of Arabic stock between the 
seventh and twelfth centuries at about 
400,000. And this figure takes into ac- 
count the Hilalian invasion, launched 
by the Fatimids of Cairo in the eleventh 
century to punish the Maghreb for its 
secession from the Arab world. Only 
Morocco, well sheltered by its moun- 
tains, escaped the ravages of those tur- 
bulent tribes from Arabia, which, to 
quote ibn-Khaldun, “brought the desert 
with them.” Even today, in fact, the 
greatest proportion of Berbers who have 
preserved their language and ancestral 
customs are to be found in the Atlas 
Mountains: 40 per cent in Morocco, 30 
per cent in Algeria, but only 10 per 


cent in Tunisia, unquestionably the ` 


most arabized in that region. 

Situated at the crossroads of several 
civilizations, Tunisia, separated from 
Europe only by the Strait of Messina, 
distinguished itself very early by its in- 
tellectual curiosity about the West. 

Morocco, for its part, separated from 
Europe only by the Strait of Gibraltar, 
had developed a refined civilization, in- 
fluenced by the Ommiad culture of An- 
,dalusia, which it had conquered and 
dominated under the Berber dynasty of 

‘the Almoravides (twelfth century). 

Only Algeria has practically no his- 
tory of its own, having always been di- 
vided among tribal chieftains. 
Dissidence and division 

There is no geographical center of at- 
traction in the Maghreb, and it was 
only during the second half of the 
twelfth century that a Berber sovereign 
of Morocco, Abd-al-Mumin of the Al- 
mohade dynasty, succeeded in unifying 
it for a very short period. 

The Maghreb, always restless, as you 
may remember, seceded from the Arab 
Empire in the eighth century, very 
shortly after its conquest had been com- 
pleted. This chronic spirit of dissidence 
in the great federations of Berber and 


Arab tribes, which used to make and 
unmake the empires of western Islam, 
made it impossible for nations—in the 
sense in which we-understand the term 
in the Western world—to come into 
being. . 

Just before the French went into Al- 
geria, in 1830, the Maghreb consisted 
of the Sherifian Empire, or Morocco, 
and of Tunisia and Algeria, which had 
been Turkish provinces since the seven- 
teenth century and were divided into a 
series of principalities, some of which 
engaged in piracy, especially those on 
the Algerian coast. The peoples of the 
hinterland were virtually free from the 
control of any central authority and 
were periodically decimated by famine 
and epidemics, a result of the constant 
warfare between tribes. Thus in Mo- 
rocco, when Sultan Mulai Hafid ap- 
pealed to France in 1911, he controlled 
little more than the region around Fès. 


France and North Africa 


At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the French and English launched 
several unsuccessful expeditions against 
the Barbary pirates of North Africa in 
an attempt to stop their raiding. The 
United States, also, waged two wars 
against them: against Tripoli from 1801 
to 1805 and against Algiers in 1815. 
France_struck the finishing blow to the 
Barbary power in 1830 when she took 
Algiers, thus finally breaking the isola- 
tion which had prevented the Maghreb 
from advancing at the same rate as the 
Western world. At much the same time, 
France became allied with Mehemet Ali, 
the creator of modern Egypt, a rival 
Muslim power to the Ottoman Empire. 

Once France had established herself 
on the Algerian shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, with a view to bringing about 
a lasting and fruitful peace, she real- 
ized that, in order to succeed in this, 
none of the countries of the Maghreb 
could be allowed to remain in a state 
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. of anarchy. This explains the setting 


up of the French protectorates, in Tu- 
nisia in 1881 and in Morocco in 1912. 

However different from this sort of 
thing the historical trends of today and 
tomorrow may be, there was a reason 
for the direction taken by the history 
of yesterday. No doubt the policies of 
those days may be characterized as “co- 
lonial,” but as His Eminence the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Mechelen said at 
the time of the annexation of the Bel- 
gian Congo: “Sometimes colonization is 
confused with colonialism. By and 
large, colonialism means inhuman ex- 
ploitation. Colonization is less an.op- 
portunity for profit than a source of 
duty.” The attitude of the great French 
colonizers was undoubtedly the second 
one, the greatest exemplar of which was 
Marshal Lyautey, our first Resident 


General in Morocco. ‘This sense of 


duty was felt equally by Metropolitan 
France, whose taxpayers spent, between 
1949 and 1954, the equivalent of four 
billion dollars of public funds for the 
economic and social development of the 
overseas lands, for which France has 
been financially responsible up until 
now. 


FRENCH MODERNIZATION OF 
NORTH AFRICA 


What, in the last analysis, is the task 
which France has performed in North 
Africa? It can be summed up in one 
word, “modernization.” This task of 
modernization has been accomplished 
on three levels—political, economic, and 
cultural. 


Administration 


On the political level, France, while 
introducing a Western-type administra- 
tion, succeeded for the first time in the 
history of the Maghreb in establishing 
the territorial and political unity of 
each of the three countries on a firm 
foundation. In particular, she set up 


all sorts of technical services which had 
never existed before, such as a public 
works administration, financial services, 
a conservation department, and depart- 
ments of commerce and industry. In 
Algeria, in which not even the embryo 
of a state existed, the whole adminis- 
trative structure of the country was 
created from the ground up, based on 
that of the departments in France. 

France did not, however, do away 
with all indigenous authority. On the 
contrary, her Officers of Native Affairs 
secured the support of the traditional 
tribal chieftains. In Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, which already had a central gov- 
ernment under the authority of a sover- 
elgn—-the bey in Tunis, the sultan in 
Rabat—the protectorate system was 
adopted, which limited itself to supple- 
menting the traditional government by 
a group of “technical departments.” 


Public health and population increase 


The first result was on the human 
level, the end of famine and epidemics 
and a marked increase in the popula- 
tion. The 400 hospitals and infirmaries 
which have been built in North Africa, 
the 700 dispensaries and consultation 
rooms which are open free of charge to 
all without discrimination, are respon- 
sible, along with an improved diet, for 
the soaring population curve. Count- 
ing from the arrival of the French, the 
Algerian population has quadrupled in 
120 years, that of Tunisia has more 
than doubled in 70 years, and that of 
Morocco has doubled in 40 years. Al- 
together North Africa has a population 
of 22,000,000, including 19,500,000 
Muslims, 500,000 native-born Jews, 


and 2,000,000 Europeans. 


Economic gains 

The second result, on the economic 
level, was the creation of a basic infra- 
structure. You are already familiar 
with its scope. I shall confine myself 
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to refreshing your memories with a few 
obvious figures: 5,000 miles of rail- 
roads, 85,000 miles of roads, 33 modern 
ports, including Casablanca which was 
only a small fishing village at the time 
of our arrival. This port now ranks 
first on the African continent with an 
annual traffic of 8 million tons and a 
population of 700,000. The cities of 
Algiers and Tunis each have about 
500,000 inhabitants. Finally, a dense 
network of airlines has been created as 
a result of the construction of almost 
a hundred airfields, among which those 
of Casablanca, Algiers, and Tunis are 
classed as international airports. 

The mining resources, principal source 
of wealth in these lands which are too 
dry for intensive cultivation, have been 
developed by French engineers and capi- 
.tal, especially such strategic ores as 
iron, lead, and,manganese. I shall re- 
mind you, for example, that Morocco is 
the second-ranking producer of phos- 
phates in the world, and I shall add 
that the phosphate mines are exploited, 
in their entirety, not by a private com- 
pany but by an agency of the Mo- 
roecan state. 

The relative shortage of coal has led 
the French to undertake the construc- 
tion of vast hydroelectric works, which 
serve a double purpose, the extension of 
the area of cultivable soil through irri- 
gation and the production of electric 
power for budding industries. There 
are some fifty modern dams in French 
North Africa at the present time. I 
shall call your attention only to the 
,Bin-el-Ouidane Dam in Morocco, one 
of the largest in Africa. 

The area of cultivated land has until 
now kept pace with the growing popu- 
lation. In Algeria, land in grain has 
risen by 500 per cent in a century. 
Some of the land now considered the 
best in the country is found in the for- 
merly swampy and unhealthy region of 
Mitidja, which owes its fertility to the 
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strenuous work of French pioneers.: I 


could give you similar examples for. 


Morocco and Tunisia. 

In spite of the shortage of sources of 
power, a number of conversion indus- 
tries have already sprung up in the 
large cities. In view of the constantly 
growing population of North Africa, 
there is no doubt that industrialization 
will be expanded during the next few 
years. 

There is still a substantial difference 
between the average purchasing power 
of a European and that of a Muslim. 
A fact that is less well known, however, 


‘is that the average income of a Euro- 


pean living in Algeria is lower than that 
of a Frenchman in Metropolitan France. 
Experts agree that the two million Eu- 
ropean settlers in North Africa con- 
tribute as much to local budgetary re- 
sources as the twenty million Muslims. 


Education 


In the cultural field, France has in- 
troduced certain features of Western 
education which have unquestionably 
played a decisive role in awakening 
Tunisian and Moroccan nationalism. 
Many members of the present govern- 
ments of these two countries did their 
graduate work at the University of 
Paris. Out of the eighteen ministers 
in the present Moroccan government, 
there are six lawyers, one magistrate, 
two doctors, two engineers, and three 
professors, all former students at French 
schools and universities. 

It should be recognized, nevertheless, 
that until fairly recently modernization 
in both the educational and production 
fields encountered some resistance from 
the traditionalist section of the Muslim 
community. During recent years, how- 
ever, 17 to 20 per cent of the local 
budgets have been allotted to public 
education; to which should be added 
the aid granted by the Modernization 
and Equipment Fund of Metropolitan 
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France; it has thus been possible to 
build new schools in which there is no 
racial discrimination. Finally, we must 
remember that within the Muslim world 
the three countries of North Africa were 
the last to open their doors to Western 
influence. 

As a result of an educational program 
introduced by the French, it is hoped 
that illiteracy in Tunisia will be wiped 
out within the next decade. In Algeria, 
1,200 new classrooms were to be built 
in 1955-56. In Morocco, in ten years, 
the number of Muslims attending mod- 
ern schools has increased eightfold. 


Moroccan and Tunisian statements 
\ 


Are French accomplishments in North 
Africa recognized by the Moroccans and 
Tunisians? The statements by the 
Sultan of Morocco and Mr. Bourguiba, 
quoted earlier, indicate that they are. 

I have stressed past events because 
they explain the role that France will 
have to continue playing, in full agree- 
ment with the Moroccans and Tuni- 
sians, in the development of their own 
personality. This necessity was under- 
lined by Habib Bourguiba in an inter- 


` view in Le Figaro on June 14, 1955: 


The French and Tunisian peoples are too 
closely bound—intellectually, economically, 
and even geographically—not to live to- 
gether in freedom and equality. On one 
side there is friendship, on the other inter- 
est. How, then, is it possible to doubt? 


As recently as last April 9, His Maj- 
esty Mohammed ben Youssef, in a talk 
in Tangiers, stated: 


We wish at this time to express our thanks 
and all our consideration to our French 
and Spanish friends who have contributed 
to the evolution of Morocco. May they 
continue their activity.... We extend 
them a hand of friendship and invite them 
to co-operate with us in the development 
of an independent Morocco. 


INDEPENDENCE AND INTERDEPENDENCE 


Today, Morocco and Tunisia are in- 
dependent states. France’s recognition 
of this independence is not a sign of 
failure nor is it a sign of weakness, as 
some people would think. France, which 
had realized as early as 1944, at the 
Brazzaville Conference, that the end of 
colonialism was at hard, interprets Mo- 
roccan and Tunisian independence as 
the beginning of a new era in her rela- 
tions with those two countries and is 
ready to continue playing a part to 
which she is impelled not only by her 
past and her whole culture, but also by 
the course of world events. For na- 
tional isolation is impossible, not only 
in the economic field, but also in the 
political and strategic fields. 

Mr. Henry A. Byroade, former United 
States Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs, recognized this fact when, on 
October 31, 1953, he declared .before 
the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California at Asilomar: 


Statehood in the 20th century is more than 
a matter of independence. It must include 
recognition of the obligations of interde- 
pendence. It is our earnest hope that the 
movement toward independence in Asia 
and Africa will achieve the results ex- - 
pected of it without interfering with a still 
greater and longer-term trend, the move- 


- ment towards increasing association and 


cooperation among all free nations and 
races.+ 


Without attempting to give an exact 
definition of the word interdependence, 
I: should like merely to point out that 
it was because of a growing need for 
interdependence that the United States 
was compelled to relinquish its geo- 
graphical and political isolation, to in- 


1“The World’s Colonies and Ex-Colonies: 
A Challenge to America,” Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 751 (November 16, 
1953), p. 657. 
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tervene in two world wars, to assume 
leadership of the free world, and to face 
the responsibilities devolving on it as 
a result of its material strength. It was 
interdependence between countries shar- 
ing the same way of life which gave 
birth to the Marshall Plan, designed to 
enable a Europe devastated by rival 
nationalisms to regain its rightful place 
in the world. If was also recognition 
of this moral obligation based on hu- 
man brotherhood which led to Point 
Four, foreshadowed by the Moderniza- 
tion and Equipment Plan of the French 
Union (the equivalent of four billion 
dollars between 1949 and 1954). 

We also find this notion of interde- 
pendence in the more advanced coun- 
tries of Europe, which have been led 
to accept successive relinquishments of 
sovereignty in favor of a community of 
nations, a community which is more or 
less extensive, depending on whether 
the organization of great economic 
units, common markets, or collective 
security is concerned. This regional 
concept of interdependence, however, 
cannot be merely that of a club, all 
the members of which enjoy a certain 
standing. Quite the contrary, interde- 
pendence necessarily exists between the 
more advanced countries and the under- 
developed countries, for it gives the lat- 
ter the hope of one day attaining the 
same standard of living as the former. 

Consequently, nothing could be more 
opposed to the irreversible current of 
history than the romantic notion of an 
independence stifled by isolationism or 
neutralism. For certain seemingly neu- 
tralist ideological concepts are trying to 
assert themselves in the underdeveloped 
countries, which thus threaten to. be- 
come a stake in a new system of power 
politics within the framework of a so- 
called uncommitted force, whose strings 
would be pulled by the Soviet. 

In order to overcome these dangers, 
and also in ‘the interest of the under- 


developed countries and of the more 
advanced Western countries, France is 
attempting to reconcile the reality of 
nationalism and the modern impera- 
tives of interdependence. The French 
government resolutely followed this 
course, with the full support of Parlia- 
ment, in order to define France’s new 
relations with Morocco and Tunisia. 
Nothing is more significant in this re- 
spect than the impressive majority ob- 
tained by the government in the ratifi- 
cation of the Franco-Tunisian Conven- 
tions (538 votes to 44 in the National 
Assembly). It was also by a sizeable 
majority that the Assembly approved 
the government’s Moroccan policy on 
October 9, 1955 (477 votes to 140). 
This policy of independence within a 


system of interdependence was also ap- ` 


proved by responsible nationalist ele- 
ments in Morocco and Tunisia, as 
shown by their recent agreements with 
France. Yet the fanatic elements have 
not stopped outbidding each other and 
are striving to undermine future rela- 
tions between France and North Africa. 
What is more serious still, fanaticism 
and the excesses it gives rise to have 
cast the shadow of anarchy over two 
countries which need all their strength 
to face the heavy burdens of independ- 
ence. Thus the democratic evolution of 
Morocco and Tunisia and their mem- 
bership in the free world are threatened. 


French assistance needed 


Mr. Bourguiba, arriving in Paris on 
February 2, 1956, recognized that 
“young Tunisia needed France, in or- 
der to overcome the obstacles with 
which she is faced, simultaneously, on 
the psychological, political, and eco- 
nomic levels.” Undoubtedly Mr. Bour- 


guiba was thinking of Mr. Salah ben ” 


Youssef-and of the social problems that 

will be exploited by the demagogues. 
The French government agrees with 

Mr. Bourguiba and is determined- to 


J 
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assist the young Moroccan and Tu- 
nisian states. In the opinion of the 


Moroccans and Tunisians themselves, . 


in what field is this assistance most 
urgently needed? , 

1. First of all, in the field of tech- 
nical assistance. I shall give you only 
two examples: one of the officials of the 
Tunisian civil service has recently been 
sent to Paris to work for a while in the 
offices of M. Chatenet, Controller of the 
French civil service, where he will study 
and familiarize himself with French 
methods; in Morocco, the government, 
most of whose members belong to the 
Istiqlal, has asked a French Councilor 
of State, M. Fougère, to act as Secre- 
tary General to the Sherifian govern- 
ment. In order to do so, M. Fougère 
will have to resign from the French ad- 
ministration, since he will have to at- 
tend the meetings of the Moroccan 
Council of Ministers. 

2. On the economic and social plane, 
the framework of France’s financial aid 
to Tunisia has already been outlined 
in the Franco-Tunisian Conventions of 
June 1955. With regard to Morocco, 
the modalities of this aid will be worked 
out during the negotiations that are 
about to open. In his speech broad- 
cast on December 13, 1955, the present 
Moroccan President of the Council, Si 
Bekkai, has already stressed the need 
for this aid: 


Bread, schools, and hospitals are neces- 
sary, not only for those who need them 
today, but also for those who are born 
each year. Without the economic and 
technical assistance of a friendly country, 
France, we would be unable to meet all 
the problems that confront a young coun- 
try like ours 

In other words, plans for equipment 
. will be continued, private investment 
will be maintained and increased, and, 
above all, the advice of technicians will 
still be sought. 


3. On the cultural level, although 
Islamic culture remains as strong as 
ever, Western culture is attracting the 
younger people, and the contacts estab- 
lished in the common task of moderni- 
zation are the surest guarantees that 
ties of interdependence will be main- 
tained. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
read the interview given to the news- 
paper Le Monde on April 10 by one of 
the champions of Islamic culture, Mr. 
Allal el-Fassi, in which he declared: 


The future of Moroccan culture necessi- 
tates contact with all the Western and 
Eastern cultures, in order that it may 
draw inspiration from the best that they 
contain and adapt this to give it a na- 
tional character of Morocco’s own. French 
culture, which is honored in our country, 
will continue to hold first place among 
foreign cultures. 


4. As for political co-operation, let us 
hear what the Moroccans and Tunisians 
have to say. In his speech broadcast 
on December 13, 1955, the Moroccan 
Premier, Si Bekkai, declared: 


It is not only economic considerations 
which compel recognition. The geographic 
position of our country is of prime mpor- 
tance and the safeguarding of our liberty 
and independence in the present world 
situation still implies a defensive alliance 
with a friendly country. So we will be 
the allies of the French people, because 
they are a democratic people, fundamen- 
tally anticolonialist, and because we are 
certain of faithful, fruitful, and close 
Franco-Moroccan co-operation. 


The Tunisian Protocol of Independ- 
ence of March 20, 1956, specifies, as 
does the Franco-Moroccan Declaration 
of March 2: 


With due respect for their sovereignties, 


France and Tunisia agree to define or to 


perfect the modalities of a freely effected 
interdependence between the two countries 
by organizing their co-operation in the do- 
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mains in which they have common inter- 
ests, particularly in matters of defense and 
foreign relations. 


WHAT OF ALGERIA? 


Up to now I have spoken to you 
about the role that France and the 
French have played in North Africa in 
the past; as for the future, I have pur- 
posely limited myself to the role they 
are ready to play in Morocco and Tu- 
nisia. I shall now take up the special 
case of Algeria and shall first cite a 
few essential facts. i 

Out of 9,000,000 inhabitants in Al- 
geria, 1,200,000 are Europeans, 94 per 
cent of French nationality. Among 
these Frenchmen of European stock, al- 
most 90 per cent were born in Algeria 
and the families of most of them have 
been settled there for generations. This 
means that they consider Algeria their 
native land, just as much as France. 
They created modern Algeria and still 
supply most ‘of the country’s technicians. 

Furthermore, Algeria is a poor coun- 
try, especially in agricultural resources, 
and as a result of the continued growth 
of the Muslim population, there are still 
many unemployed; but, on the other 
hand, 300,000 Muslim Algerians have 
been free to settle and work in France. 
Each year these Muslim Algerians send 
to their families the equivalent of a 
hundred million dollars which they have 
saved out of their wages. 

The Algerian budget is now about 
425 million dollars,’ supplied for the 
most part by the French in Algeria and 
by Metropolitan France; and out of 
871 million dollars in public funds 
spent under the 1949-53 equipment 
plan for Algeria, 714 million were fur- 
nished by Metropolitan France. Fi- 
nally, Metropolitan France also makes 
up the deficit in Algeria’s trade balance, 
which amounted last year to about 220 
million dollars. 

What would become of Algeria if it 


son, 


were suddenly and abruptly separated 
from France? Without even consider- 
ing the fate of the 1,200,000 Europeans 
settled in Algeria and of the 300,000 
Muslim Algerians working in France, 
on what economic foundations could 
Algeria subsist? 

It was on the basis of these facts that 
the French government defined its po- 
sition, which M. Guy Mollet has out- 
lined on several occasions. In a tele- 
vised program on April 13 he said: 


The solution of the Algerian problem will 
be found only within the framework of in- 
dissoluble ties between Algeria and Metro- 
politan France. The men who have been 
called back into service must know that 
their mission in Algeria is one of peace. 


On January 31, he had declared before 
the National Assembly:' “France’s goal 
is at one and the same time to recog- 
nize and respect Algeria’s individuality 
and to establish full political equality 
among all its inhabitants.” On Feb- 
ruary 16, on his return from Algeria, 
he repeated the assurance he had given 
once before: “Algeria’s ultimate fate 
will never, in any case, be decided uni- 
laterally.” 

By what means does the French gov- 
ernment intend, under the present cir- 
cumstances, to achieve this goal? By 
negotiations with the valid representa- 
tives of the Algerian people, chosen 
through free elections which will be 
held on a single-college basis, and whose 
fairness will be guaranteed by’ observers 
from Metropolitan France. To hold 
such free elections, we must have peace, 
and law and order. 

It is not possible, however, to negoti- 
ate at a time when 15,000 rebels, insti- 
gated by foreign agents, have been try- 
ing since November 1954, through the 
use of terror, to mobilize and incite the | 
masses to exterminate the million and 
a quarter Frenchmen of Algeria. Is it 
possible to hold elections while these 
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rebels are massacring and mutilating 
not only the Europeans but their co- 
religionists as well, while they are burn- 
ing crops and destroying farms and 
schoolhouses? ; . 

As M. Guy Mollet stated in the inter- 
view which he gave to U. S. News and 
World Report, a few irresponsible guer- 
rillas cannot speak in the name of the 
eight million inhabitants of Algeria in 
negotiating the country’s future status. 
Only freely elected representatives could 
do that. 

This policy the National Assembly 
approved on March 13, 1956, by 455 
votes to 76, when it gave a vote of con- 
fidence to M. Mollet’s government and 
granted special powers to M. Lacoste, 
Minister Residing in Algeria. 


THe Dousre Task 


In North Africa we French have a 
double task. On the one hand, we in- 
tend to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 


—_ 
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tions of the local populations to whom, 
through enlightenment and education, 
we have brought national consciousness 
and a sense of responsibility. That is 
what we have done in Morocco and Tu- 
nisia, both of which now enjoy all the 
prerogatives of sovereign governments. 
Although the problem of Algeria greatly 
differs from those of Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, since Algeria has been linked to 
France for a much longer time and 
by. much closer ties, including a much 
larger French population, France is mak- 
ing every effort to find an equitable 
solution. 

In the second place we are trying to 
maintain between these countries and 
France the closest ties possible of co- 
operation, alliance, and friendship. 

It is thus that the forty-five million 
Frenchmen, together with the millions 
of Muslims in North Africa, will work 
side by side to further the aims and 
goals of the free world. 


Roger Vaurs, director of the Press and Information Services of the French Embassy 
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Apartheid 


By Jomn E. Hortoway 


HE wordy war between integra- 
tionists in the world at large and 
segregationists or proponents of apart- 
heid or separate development in South 
Africa is like a skirmish at long range. 
Seldom do the missiles launched by one 
party even fall into the camp of the 
other, much less strike a vital objective. 
Advocates of integration do indeed 
visit South Africa from time to time. 
Usually this is a flying visit. Usually 
they condemn the policy of South Af- 
rica. Next day their words are forgot- 
ten and the long-range ineffectual duel 
resumes its inconclusive course. 

The reason for this-is that so many 
of the see-quick visitors are concerned 
only with the question whether there is 
discrimination, and if so, how far it 
goes. When they find far-reaching dis- 
crimination they have learnt all they 
want to know. - They are not interested 
in the real problems. Their only con- 
cern is that discrimination should play 
no part in the solution of these prob- 
lems. They proceed immediately to 
pronounce judgment, for (they reason), 
is not discrimination admitted, and is 
it not evil under all circumstances? 

They very seldom pause to consider 
the question how a multiracial, multi- 
culture, multistandard community can 
be governed at all when one disregards 
the far-reaching differences or discrimi- 
nations which Nature itself has made 
an inherent part of the whole problem. 
Yet this is the problem which as a 
stark, exigent, and practical daily issue 
faces the Union of South Africa. 


DocMA oF NoNDISCRIMINATION 


It can well be understood that any 
kind of discrimination is deeply disturb- 
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ing to the moral comfort of people who 
have elevated nondiscrimination to a 
dogma. We are here, however, not so 
much concerned with the moral com- 
fort of people living thousands of miles 
away, au dessus de la melée, as with 
the daily lives of the millions to whom 
these differences in race, religion, civili- 
zation, and standards and ways of liv- 
ing are the very climate in which they 
have their being. 

There are some who found the dogma 
of nondiscrimination on the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States of 
America. They can, however, hardly 
overlook the fact that the famous words 
“all men are created equal” were ac- 
cepted by men who still upheld slavery 
and that the doctrine of absolute non- 
discrimination as the law of the land . 
dates back only to the Supreme Court 
judgment of May 17, 1954. 

Others base their dogma on the New 
Testament. They slide lightly over the 
fact that they are condemning their an- 
cestors who have practiced the princi- 
ples of absolute discrimination or slav- 
ery, of separate and unequal treatment, 
and up to two years ago of separate but 
equal treatment. 

Likewise, they overlook the fact that 
if the teachings of the New Testament 
were to be applied absolutely without 
regard to the limitations of time and 
place, all the Christian world and al- 
most all its members would stand con- 
demned, and a large number of public 
problems would take on a shape that 
would make it extremely difficult to fix 
even a handhold of reform on them. 
Should, for example, a country which 
believes in the sacredness of human life 
spend billions of money in forging weap- 
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ons for the better mass destruction of 
human beings? Should Christians who 
believe that the body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost drink alcohol? What 
would the score of Christian nations be 
at the United Nations if measured by 
the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount? Yet all nations prepare for 
war and make war. Millions of Chris- 
tians drink alcohol. Almost all Chris- 
tian states want to be members of the 
United Nations. Clearly there is some 
rationalization which reconciles them to 
a balance between principle and prac- 
ticality in an imperfect world and in a 
community of sinful men. | 

This insistence on the minor premise, 
on the sequelae rather than on the basic 


issue, this muddying of the waters of’ 


controversy, is largely: caused by con- 
centration, not on the main issue im- 
mediately at stake, but on other values 
which are of more immediate concern 
to the contestants. 


Ignorance of local issues 


In the Union of South Africa itself a 
good deal of the fight about apartheid 
concerns the issue of political power. 
There is actually not a great deal of 
difference between the thinking of the 
members of the National party, now in 
power, on the one hand and that of the 
United party Opposition on the other, 
in their approach to the question of dis- 
crimination. They are both so close up 
against the facts of the situation that it 
gives them little room to maneuver in 
terms of absolute principles. They have 
to live from day to day and, like the 
members of the United Nations, they 
cannot afford the luxury of acting solely 
sub specie aeternitatis. It is a natural 
consequence that attention is concen- 
trated on small matters of detail. The 
usual rough-and-tumble of party poli- 
tics inevitably follows. This point is 
usually missed by foreign observers, 
who have little understanding of the 


political finesse which characterizes the 
movements of South African politicians 
putting on their acts in the presence of 
a politically highly conscious electorate. 
Many foreign reports of the South Af- 
rican party struggle miss the point com- 
pletely, and the reporters frequently 
follow a trail which leads them far 
away from the real scene of battle. 
Those foreign commentators who are 
ignorant of the South African scene fre- 
quently find themselves in a similar en- 
tanglement in side issues. ‘They inter- 
pret the South African scene in the 
light of what a fight on similar issues 
would be in their own country or in a 


_ Setting of international problems. To 


an American who takes a decided stand 
one way or another on the subject of 
racial integration or segregation, the 
factors in South Africa are regarded as 
equivalent to similar factors in the 
United States. The absence of a his- 
torical perspective is the more remark- 
able if one considers the history of 
the practical application in the United 
States of the doctrine of nondiscrimina- 
tion to which I have already referred. 
It seems to occur to few commenta- 
tors in the United States that the stage 
of historical evolution at which the 
racial components of the problem have 
arrived might be a decisive factor in the 
selection of the instruments with which 
it can be handled. f 
In the wider sphere of world affairs 
people seem to have been even more 
oblivious of the basic question. 


By what route? 


The basic question is that of working 
out a pattern in South Africa into which 
several racial groups can be fitted, 
groups of widely divergent levels of 
civilization and culture, of basically an- 
tagonistic spiritual approach to their 
problems, and of widely differing stand- 
ards of living. It is not enough to say: 
“Integration as quickly as possible and 
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removal of all obstacles to speedy inte- 
gration.” Even the politician who feels 
that integration must be his ultimate 
objective cannot disregard the time fac- 
tor. If hasty integration would create 
more problems than it solves, it might 
be wisdom even for him to search for a 
way round the Serbonian bog. This in 
fact is the dilemma of the small inte- 
grationist group in South Africa. They 
know where they want to be in the 
twenty-first century. They do not know 
what to do in the twentieth century 
without getting themselves engulfed. 

The tendency in international insti- 
tutions is to expect South Africa to fit 
into their pattern. They are multi- 
racial and are therefore opposed to all 
forms of racial discrimination. They 
have not stopped to consider whether 
South Africa, in following their single 
nostrum of no discrimination, might not 
quickly find itself in the seething caul- 
, dron of internal racial conflict which 
only Communists could welcome. They 
say in fact that nondiscrimination is an 
absolute value in human relations and 
South Africa must introduce it right 
now. 


Universality of discrimination 


Yet all countries employ some form 
of discrimination. In countries of ho- 
mogeneous stock, majorities discrimi- 
nate against minorities in the sacred 
name of democracy. In many countries 
containing population groups which are 
racially different but culturally equal, 
there are enduring minority problems. 
This in fact gives rise to one of the 
most intractable problems in the ap- 
plication of the right of self-determi- 
nation. In many countries there are 
far-reaching discriminations based on 
differences in religion. In one vast 
country these discriminations were so 
marked that its population could not 
accept their political independence until 
they agreed to solve this problem on 
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the basis of—apartheid! The division 
of the vast Indian peninsula into the 
states of India and Pakistan is perhaps 
the biggest and most costly exercise in 
apartheid, or separate development, 
which the world has ever known. And 
this separatism sprang primarily from 
irreconcilable differences in religion 
which may indeed be related to atavis- 
tic racial differences. 

Whatever may be one’s views on the 
ethics of discrimination, it must be clear 
to every unprejudiced observer that the 
governments and peoples of all the 
world make much use of this weapon, 
fashioned on different patterns, to meet 


. their own peculiar problems. 


Easy criticism of others 


South Africa has been sharply at- 
tacked for doing the same thing. ‘The 
reason is fairly simple. American inte- 
grationists and Indian antiuntouchables 
find it a useful adjunct to their own in- 
ternal political struggles. It is an ad- 
ditional—and cheap—weapon in their 
armories. Others, in an attitude of 
self-satisfied impartiality or even of 
moral arrogance, consider that they are 
speaking with the voice of divine rea- 
son, keeping their eyes fixed on some 
distant star and disregarding the stum- 
bling blocks which lie at their feet. 

But while it may be meet and proper 
for persons not directly concerned to 
maintain a high-minded abstraction from 
the realities, this attitude is unfortu- 
nately not possible for people who bear 
the responsibility for the everyday con- 
duct of affairs. 

If discrimination is damned as being 
inadmissible on any grounds whatever, 
the argument ends there. There is then 
no common ground between the anti- 
discrimination school and those who 
believe that an intractable and highly 
complicated problem may be made less 
intractable and more capable of solu- 
tion by using discriminatory measures. 
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There remains nothing to debate. There 
remain only the unedifying and un- 
satisfying processes of fulmination and 
vilification. It might, however, be wise 
for the contestants to lay aside the self- 
tailored, ill-fitting garments‘ of self- 
righteousness and examine the problems 
in the light of common day. 

Basically, discrimination is a method 
of sorting out the constituent parts of 
a problem. The sorting-out process is 
an essential prerequisite of the process 
of classification on which all solutions 
of problems are based. The opponents 
of discrimination do not resist discrimi- 
nation as such. All methods of public 
control rely on some measure of dis- 
crimination. What they object to is 
discrimination based on race or color. 


THe SOUTH AFRICAN APPROACH 


The gist of the difference between 
South Africans and foreign antidiscrimi- 
nationists is that most South Africans 
maintain: (1) that their racial prob- 
lems not only cannot be solved on a 
basis of nondiscrimination but, on the 
contrary, can only be further compli- 
cated and exacerbated by indiscrimi- 
nate scrambling of all the constituents; 
and (2) that discrimination or apart- 
heid is necessary to place the greatly 
varying constituent parts in such po- 
sitions as to make possible a construc- 
tive approach to the major problem of 
the large Bantu population as well as 
to the lesser problems of the minority 


groups. 


There is therefore envisaged an essen- 


tially practical approach, which for the 
present disregards aspects temporarily 
only the fringe of the problem in order 
to get at its core. On the other hand 
there is no disregard of the fact that in 
time what is now at the fringe may 
move nearer to the center. The stage 
must therefore be so constructed as to 
provide adequate space for movement 
when this happens. 


This approach, based on discrimina- 
tory treatment of the various elements 
in the racial problem, has been called 
apartheid, which means consideration 
of each problem as a problem “apart” 
while forming part of a whole; in other 
words, “separate development.” 

To these two theses which I have 
enunciated I will devote the rest of my 


paper. 
Poticy Not Docma 


I will commence by stressing the 
point that apartheid is not a dogma but 
a policy. No doubt zealots who favor 
apartheid have on occasion elevated it 
to the position of a dogma. It is also 
true that opponents wish it to be re- 
garded as a dogma, since that ap- 


‘proach greatly simplifies the task of at- 


tacking it. A great deal of ink has been 
spilt and useless verbiage expended in 
the task of proving that total apartheid 
is an impossible goal. There is, how- 
ever, no point in attaching importance 
to the views of subordinates when the 
views of the principals are available for 
quotation. | 

The two Prime Ministers who have 
committed themselves to the policy of 
apartheid have said very explicitly that 
while total apartheid may be an ideal 
it is not realizable in practice. By call- 
ing it an ideal they mean that the 
avoidance of racial friction could best 
be attained by avoiding all racial fric- 
tional surfaces. This is never possible 
in real life. That fact, however, need 
not inhibit a policy of reducing racial 
frictional surfaces to a minimum, which 
is one of the objectives of apartheid. 

If apartheid is considered as a dogma 
it will, like so many dogmas, involve 
one in untenable positions.’ It is, how- 
ever, not intended to 


. ... push the logic of a fact 
To its ultimate conclusion in unmitigated 
act, 
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Apartheid is a policy. A policy to 
which a political party has committed 
its fortunes must be made to work, 
must be adjusted to the changing com- 
plexion of affairs, unless the responsible 
party is prepared to disregard the re- 
alities and to take the consequence of 
such disregard. 

Apartheid must therefore be viewed 
as a development changing its com- 
plexion from time to time as its suc- 
cesses or its failures necessitate a new 
orientation. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Before dealing with some of the im- 
provements on present conditions which 
the proponents of apartheid expect from 


it, a few words are necessary about the 


present situation. 

In the first place I would stress the 
point that as things stand now there 
exists in South Africa a very marked 
degree of apartheid, or separation be- 
tween the various races. This is an in- 
evitable result partly of history and 
partly of basic sociological conditions, 
which will change but slowly and only 
after the passing of generations of hu- 
man beings. It is a natural outcome of 
the extreme diversity in levels of civili- 
zation, education, and culture, in the 
standards and modes of living, and in 
the historical origin of the various ra- 
cial components. Except in very small 
fringes the desire for social integration 
is completely nonexistent even among 
the Bantu. With the exception of do- 
mestic servants the Bantu live in com- 
munities segregated from the whites. 
There is practically no admixture be- 
tween these two groups in hotels, thea- 
ters, churches, sports fields, railroad 
trains, and so forth. Economic factors 
largely account for this segregation. It 
should be remembered that until a gen- 
eration ago the Bantu who could earn 
a living by brain power or special skills 
numbered scarcely a thousand persons. 


All the others had to offer in the la- 
bor market was the strength of their 
muscles. Although this situation is 
changing under the impact of educa- 
tion, the fringe of educated and skilled 
workers is still remarkably thin, and 
the whole of this class work among 
their own people as pastors, doctors, 
nurses, clerks, teachers, and policemen. 

It is important that Americans should 
realize this fact, since the majority of 
them tacitly assume that the South Af- 
rican Bantu are on the same level of 
development as American Negroes.- 

There is, however, this small fringe 
of educated Bantu, and while in num- 
bers they are a relatively insignificant 
part of the population, they are very 
vocal and succeed in impressing foreign- 
ers with their importance. In America 
and in Europe the impression has thus 
been created that the really important 
problem in South Africa is to remove 
obstacles to the further progress and 
integration into the white community 
of this small class. 

The problem is, however, much vaster 
and more complicated, and to give pre- 
cedence in its solution to this limited 
group might well create conditions im- 
possible for the large mass of the Bantu. 
This vaster and more important prob- 
lem is how best the Bantu “can be 
led onward step by step in an orderly 
march to civilization.”? It concerns 
millions of Bantu in or in close prox- 
imity to the Union for whom the ad- 
vent of white men in large numbers has 
made civilization the inexorable driving 
force in life. Gone for them is the 
dolce far niente of a primitive life sup- 
ported by the labor of their women and 
embellished by the charms of the chase 
and the excitement of war. They must 
pay what John. Stuart Mill called the 
real price of civilization, “continuous 

1 Report of Native Economic Commission 


(1930-32) (U.G. 32, 1932; Pretoria: Govern- 
ment Printer), par. 14. 
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labour of an unexciting kind.” The 
bulk of them, however, have not as yet 
reached that stage. They regard vol- 
untary unemployment as one of life’s 
blessings, and involuntary unemploy- 
ment is still unknown to them. If the 
time comes when the latter condition 
afflicts the daily life of the Bantu, the 
effects will be little short of revolu- 
tionary. 


ALTERNATIVE TO APARTHEID 


Now the Union may follow the policy 
of maintaining and canalizing the apart- 
heid which already exists naturally 
and using it as a means for lessening 
frictions, while at the same time mak- 
ing room in the body economic and 
politic for those who are now in ever 
greater numbers crossing the threshold 
between the primitive and the civilized 
life. It may on the other hand follow 
the policy of removing obstacles to the 
integration into white society of the 
emergent members of the Bantu race, 
thereby increasing rather than remov- 
ing the frictional surfaces. 

It is noteworthy that in the not in- 
considerable volume of discussion in 
the foreign press the tendency has been 
to condemn the first policy and to avoid 
meticulously an examination of the im- 
mediate consequences of following the 
second. I can examine only a few as- 
pects of this question, but I think it is 
important that people who glibly con- 
demn apartheid should consider the im- 
plications of the alternative policy. 

Let us assume that a policy is adopted 
of gradually but purposefully eliminat- 
ing the discriminations which now ap- 
ply, and examine what is likely to 
happen. 

The most direct way to eliminate dis- 
crimination would be the removal of 
the color bar in skilled occupations. 
Positions in these fields are now held 
by, and with limited exceptions re- 
served for, people who live according 


to the standards and have the material, 
educational, and spiritual needs of peo- 
ple of advanced civilization. The peo- 
ple in whose interest the color bar 
would be removed lived but recently on 
a subsistence economy and with limited 
exceptions have not advanced very far 
beyond that stage. Inevitably, there- 
fore, there would be an immediate clash 
of standards. The civilized craftsmen 
would fight hard for. the maintenance 
of their standards. For the emergent 
Bantu even a much lower level of wages 
would be a notable advance. It re- 
quires little imagination to realize the 
amount of friction, of ill feeling, of ra- 
cial conflict, that would be set up by 
such a policy. It would not help to 
ameliorate frictions. It would intro- 
duce into the working parts of the so- 
cial mechanism not the smoothing oil 
which reduces friction but hard abra- 
sives which wear away both surfaces. 
If a way could be found to avoid this 
while giving the Bantu a road on which 
to advance, a great deal could obviously 
be gained by following it. The pro- 
ponents of apartheid claim that such a 
way can be found, a point to which I 
shall refer later. 

Or let us assume’ that the way is 
opened for Bantu doctors or dentists to 
practice among the white community, 
for Bantu teachers to teach white chil- 
dren, for Bantu lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men to have white clients. 
Does anyone who appreciates the width 
of the gap between civilized men and 
emergent primitives imagine that such 
doctors or teachers or lawyers would, 
save in very exceptional cases, obtain 
the employment in the white commu- 
nity which would give them the higher 
standard of living to which they aspire? 
If these products of the high schools 
and the universities were lured by these 
prospects, the only result would be 
frustration when they find that they 
have been fobbed off with gilded po- 
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tatoes. Inevitably this would induce 
more friction. 

Now the moralist will argue that the 
fault for this lies with the white man. 
Let him but accept the Bantu as a 
brother and cast out from his soul and 
social system the inhibitions which now 
cause this state of affairs, and ail will 
be well. 

Such a course would no doubt give 
great moral contentment to those peo- 
ple living far away in sheltered, homo- 
geneous, civilized communities who do 
not need to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in their own lives because they 
are not in touch with the problems. For 
them it would be easy. But would such 
an idealistic, wishful-thinking, living-in- 
the-clouds attitude solve any workaday 
problems? I go further. Has not the 
emergence of a racial problem where 
none existed before quickly shattered 
such daydreams? I refer to the diff- 
culties created by the migration of 
colored people in appreciable numbers 
into parts of the northern states of the 
American Union or into the British 
Isles. Yet in numbers they are but as 
locusts in Iceland compared to the 
swarms in Dixie or in South Africa. 
There is some point in Edwin R. Em- 
bree’s remark: “Negroes unfortunately 
offer a less romantic call to uplift when 
swarming about one’s own city than 
they did when picturesquely imagined 
as suffering innocently in the rural 
South!” ? 

What is required is not an ideal suited 
to nonexistent ideal conditions, but a 
solution which takes full account of the 
hard, ugly, and intractable realities of 
everyday life. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
Now let us turn to the political feld. 
This is a field of prime importance, be- 


2 Brown America: The Story of a New 
Race (New York: The Viking Press, 1931), 
p. 67. 


cause it can influence all others, a field 
endowed in the nature of things with a 
sufficiency of frictional surfaces, a field 
in which none would’ desire to sow 
dragon’s teeth. In discussing matters 
appertaining to this field, too, there is 
an obstinate tendency to stray into the 
region of the absolute rather than to 
climb the mountains of stern reality. 

The democratic form of government 
was developed by peoples whose popu- 
lations were marked by a high degree 
of homogeneity. Some of its main fea- 
tures—one man one vote, equal man- 
hood or womanhood suffrage, and secret 
balloting—-are comparatively recent de- 
velopments even in many advanced de- 
mocracies. In others they have not as 
yet been fully developed.. 

Much depends on the homogeneity of 
the population and on its adjustment to 
a long and equal heritage of civilization. 
In countries where there are sharply di- 
vergent groups, whether based on re- 
ligion, race, or previous nationality, the 
introduction of an unqualified democ- 
racy has for the most part been beset 
by refractory problems. Such factors 
have hitherto militated against the crea- 
tion of a united Ireland and a united 
India. The turbulence created by them 
in Algeria and in Cyprus is known to 
all. Clearly these problems have not 
ylelded to one simple, absolute rule. 
They cannot. Oil and water will not 
mix. 

In many ways the political problem 
in South Africa is more complicated 
than that in any of the countries men- 
tioned. Only three generations ago it 
was almost absolutely true that there 
were no civilized Bantu. At the present 
day a huge percentage of this race is 
still steeped in primitivism—a differ- 
ence, in relation to civilized life, of kind 
and not of degree. A vast adjustment 
in regard to the most elementary things 
in life is required before the Bantu will 
be attuned to the strains and stresses, 
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the rigors and the disappointments, the 
frustration and the achievements, of 
civilized life. Meanwhile the whites, 
though a minority, are an essential ele- 
ment for the survival of civilization in 
this part of the world. 

In areas like the Gold Coast and Ni- 
geria a small group of foreigners have 
brought so much of civilization as can 
be grafted on the native stock. When 
a sufficient number of Africans have 
been trained to take their places, they 
can move out and leave the task to their 
African disciples. We need not consider 
here the problems which will arise when 
the disciples are faced by conditions re- 
quiring the inspiration of the age-long 
memory of a civilized people. No doubt 
these will be solved when they arise. 


INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 


In South Africa a different situation 
exists. ~The climate has been changed 
permanently by the civilized minority. 
Civilization sets the pace. It does not 
merely ameliorate. It is exigent, inex- 
orable, and all-embracing. The stand- 
ards of living of the Bantu, already 
much improved from those of their an- 
cestors, and educational and medical 
services which their ancestors never 
knew are dependent on the maintenance 
of a high level of industrial and tech- 
nical development. This is true of the 
Bantu of the Union, and also of mil- 
lions beyond our borders who not only 
benefit from these developments but are 
frequently dependent on them for their 
daily bread. The millions of Bantu in 
southern Africa can no longer be fed 
unless the high level of industrial tech- 
nique introduced by Western civiliza- 
tion. is maintained intact and in sound 
working order. This is a stark reality 
frequently disregarded by theorists from 
abroad. It will take many generations 
even at the most favorable rate of .edu- 
cational progress before the Bantu can 
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direct the power stations, the ways of 
communication, the mines, the indus- 
tries, and the farms which now provide 
their daily bread. 


Bantu EDUCATION 


A further powerful motive force is 
the growing influence of Bantu educa- 
tion. At the present time the Bantu 
who are sufficiently educated to make 
of knowledge a source of income repre- 
sent but a fringe of the great mass. 
Their numbers will, however, grow. 
The fringe will widen until it becomes a 
powerful belt. The white people of 
South Africa are committed to a policy 
of educating and civilizing the Bantu. 
The Union of South Africa has done 
more and is doing more to raise Afri- 
cans to civilization than any country in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

We have been asked: Is this wise, 
judged from a purely selfish point of 
view? The question whether it is wise 
for the white men to raise to their own 
level the millions by whom they may be 
swamped is beside the point. Such a 
policy is inherent in the fact that in 
the Union civilization sets the pace. A 
civilized and a primitive community 
cannot indefinitely coexist without the 
one disintegrating the other. The white 
people do not want the civilized com- 
munity to be disintegrated. We prefer 
to civilize the primitive community, 
colossal as is the task. But we also do 
not want to be swamped in the process. 


Tue Way or APARTHEID 


Is there a way out? The proponents 
of apartheid answer in the affirmative. 
But they say at the same time that if 
you start by scrambling the constituents 
at this stage there is no way out. There- 
fore, they say, at this stage when the 
constituent parts are still almost com- 
pletely separate, one should on the one 
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hand maintain such separateness or 
apartheid as exists and on the other 
seek out all practical measures for cre- 
ating a community in which there is a 
separate sphere for development of each 
of the groups. To mix them at this 
stage in the political sphere, which con- 
trols all other spheres, closes the door 
to the proposed line of development. 
Now a number of highly intelligent 
observers from abroad have expressed 
very grave doubts whether such a de- 
velopment can ever be successful. But 
they have hardly given deep and seri- 
ous study to the underlying factors. 
Many people, even in South Africa, 
have thought in terms of one single and 
ultimately separate “Bantustan.” They 
see many difficulties in this concept be- 
cause of the lack of contiguity of the 
Bantu reserves. But Americans, accus- 
tomed as they are to the existence of 
forty-eight states in a single Union, 
should find no difficulty in envisaging a 
number of separate groupings in the 
South African Union. There are, in- 
deed, natural characteristics of tribal 
background, language, and customs 
which point to the desirability even- 
tually of creating separate groupings. 
There is a prevalent fallacy that all 
black people are the same and that 
there is a common Bantu national con- 
sciousness. This is, however, far from 
being the truth. The Bantu are di- 
vided into tribes, which might be ar- 
ranged in four general linguistic groups, 
but frequently the lingua franca of any 
two Bantu groups is either Afrikaans or 
English. Before the white man im- 
posed the rule of peace three genera- 
tions ago, the Bantu were often at war 
among themselves. These wars took 
place not only against tribes of differ- 
ent groups but also between tribes in- 
side the same group. Even today there 
are recurrent intertribal skirmishes, and 
on the mines no prudent-minded man- 
ager will house large numbers of Zulus 


and Pondos together. The result would 
be bloodshed. 

Another factor of importance is that 
the traditional policy pursued by the 
white man in South Africa—that of re- 
serving the lands first occupied by the 
Bantu for their exclusive occupation— 
has left large compact areas where all 
the land, with insignificant exceptions, 
belongs to the Bantu tribes. In size 
these areas are larger than many Ameri- 
can states or than many independent 
countries in other parts of the world. 
There is nothing to prevent these from 
being developed into areas in which all 
productive and governmental functions 
can ultimately be exercised by the Bantu 
themselves. They are in fact now being 
used, and some have for many years 
been used, as training grounds in Bantu 
self-government. They are compact, 
and they are inhabited by peoples of 
related tribes, speaking the same lan- 
guage and observing the same customs. 

A sorting out, bearing in mind the 
factors in South Africa which still make 
such a process possible, will give to the 
various Bantu groups separate areas in 
which they can exercise all the qualities 
which education and civilization will 
develop in them, in which they can rule 
themselves, live their own lives, and 
avoid most of the friction which is un- 
fortunately inevitable when widely dif- 
ferent peoples live close together in De 
same community. 


3 Since the above paragraph was written, 
a résumé has been published of the Report 
on the Socio-Economic Development of the 


` Bantu Areas, This report recommends the 


creation and consolidation of seven Bantu 
areas based largely on tribal and linguistic 
groupings ‘These would incorporate the High 
Commission territories, which would in any _ 
case have no economic viability apart from 
the Union, and would comprise the follow- 
ing groups: (1) Tswana, (2) Venda-Tsonga, 
(3) Pedi, (4) Swazi, (5) Zulu, (6) Southern 
Nguni, and (7) Sotho. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


There remains one important aspect 
of the question to which I must briefly 
refer. It deserves a paper to itself, be- 
cause the Western world will have to 
take account of it in its dealings with 
the whole of sub-Saharan Africa. I ré- 
fer to the question of capital invest- 
ment. 

What bearing has the question of 
capital investment on the policy of 
apartheid? I must say at once that it 
presents a further difficulty. That diff- 
culty, however, is not inherent in 
apartheid but in the African himself. 
All other approaches to the problem 
would meet with the same obstacle. 

The sub-Saharan African has never 
by himself produced any capital goods 
worth mentioning. The famous anthro- 
pologist Raymond Dart maintains that 
the African did not invent even his 
primitive artifacts—spears, bows and 
arrows, pottery, basketry—but that the 
knowledge of all these came from Asia. 

Under the stimulus of a modern 
economy, limited numbers of Bantu 
have saved up small accumulations’ of 
money. There is, however, the stark 
fact that the nature and the institu- 
tions and the mode of living of the Af- 
rican have never made of him a con- 
servator or a saver. If the Bantu areas 
are to be developed on a basis of 
apartheid, or on any other basis, where 
is the capital to come from? There is 
the further question of safety for long- 
term investments in areas where indi- 
vidual land tenure is still very excep- 
tional. 

As I have said, these problems apply 
not only to apartheid. There are re- 
forms which have still to be introduced 
to make the Bantu survive at all in a 
civilized environment. This is one of 
them. A totally improvident race will 
` never become a civilized race. 
Inevitably therefore a long time will 


have to elapse before the Bantu -areas 
can be fully developed. Just as in the 
rest of sub-Saharan Africa, so in the 
South African Bantu reserves capital 
will have to come from outside to cre- 
ate a basis for civilization. This also 
means that for a very long time to come 
the Bantu will be dependent on the 
capital investment which has already 
been made and is increasingly being 
made in the white areas. 


Bantu DEVELOPMENT 


Must, then, the hopes of the Bantu 
to practice their own skills in the pro- 
fessions, in industry, in self-government, 
be delayed for generations? : 

The answer is in the negative. Inas- 
much as it is clear that large numbers 
of Bantu will live in close proximity to 
the whites in the industrial areas, a fine 
opportunity is offered for reserving to 
them the skilled trades, the commercial 
occupations, the clerical, administrative, 
and professional services to be rendered 
to their own people. Large, compact 
Bantu urban areas are being organized 
as part of the big cities. As far as pos- 
sible these are being run for and by the 
Bantu. Their own schools, run by their 
own school committees, can make pro- 
vision for the fact that children but a 
few generations removed from barbar- 
ism require to learn much at school of 
the knowledge with which the civilized.. 
child grows up in the home. Their 
towns are being built chiefly by Bantu 
builders under the supervision of Euro- 
peans. This has already opened up a 
large sphere for Bantu craftsmen. In 
time, as adequate numbers are trained, 
the whole of the policing, the postal 

*The Report on the Socio-Economic De- 
velopment of Bantu Areas recommends an 
initial development program estimated to cost 
about $300,000,000 in the next ten years The 
greater part of this would come from the 


white community by way of aid rather than 
by way of capital investment. 
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services, the urban transport, and the 
local administration will be handed over 
to the Bantu. Under a system of inte- 
gration it would take them a long time 
to reach this level, and such progress 
would inevitably be accompanied by 
friction. Under apartheid these activi- 
ties will be increasingly reserved to 
them, and their training in, and enjoy- 
ment of, these occupations will in no 
way conflict with the living standards 
of the white man. 

Apartheid, therefore, visualizes a de- 
velopment in which, as civilization 
grows among the Bantu, there will be 
an ever increasing demand for the em- 
ployment of the skills which it gener- 
ates among their own people. Even 
as things stand today, the demand for 
trained Bantu teachers, parsons, nurses, 
and doctors considerably exceeds the 
output of the colleges and the universi- 
ties, the training hospitals and the 
medical schools. 

It is a long row which the Union is 
setting out ‘to hoe under a policy of 
apartheid. Much reclamation has to 
be done to restore the reserves, long 
worked according to primitive and 
wasteful methods of soil robbery, to 
their pristine fertility. The people who 
but recently had only the elementary 
explanations of their barbarous ances- 
tors to account for natural cataclysms, 
disaster, sickness, and death must be 
weaned from the terrifying legacy of 
functional superstition, incantations, be- 
lief in evil spirits, and even the still 
surviving vestiges of human sacrifice. 
Most of the problems which beset a 
civilized community in its political or- 
ganization touch them hardly at all. 
They are concerned with what happens 
round them and about them, not with 
problems of a monetary economy and 
inflation, of balancing budgets and for- 
eign payments, of international peace, 
or the other manifold problems of the 
Great Society. They require to be 


taken by the hand and led aright on 
the steep upward paths of civilization. 

It will be the task of the white man 
to advance the education of the more 
promising among the Bantu and thus 
to enable them to serve their own peo- 
ple in their own areas and to provide 
the stimulus of example and leadership. 
As warriors and cattle owners the Bantu 
tribes developed dignity and pride of 
race. Shall this be preserved or shall 
the Bantu be reduced to the status of 
proletarians in an integrated commu- 


nity? 


INTEGRATION OR SEPARATE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Integration of peoples of European 
and Negro stock in large numbers and 
on a community basis has nowhere been 
successfully achieved. In the northern 
part of the United States conditions 
would be most favorable for such an 
experiment. Its Negroes are much fur- 
ther advanced in education and in ad- 
justment to a civilized environment than 
any African Negro community. The 
huge preponderance of whites makes the 
problem a relatively simple one in com- 
parison with that obtaining in the south- 
ern states and in the Union of South 
Africa. Yet nowhere in the northern 
United States does there exist a com- 
pletely integrated white-black commu- 
nity in which people of both races are 
normally seen living together, eating to- 
gether, playing together, and intermar- 
rying. The interracial contacts are ex- 
ceptions, and the bulk of the Negroes 
naturally congregate together in sepa- 
rate residential areas. Where attempts 
have been made to force such commu- 
nity integration, they have frequently 
been accompanied by riots and sharp 


` friction. 


Owing to the stage of development of 
its Bantu population and other histori- - 
cal factors, the Union of South Africa 


I 


is in a position to choose between sepa- 
rate development and ultimate integra- 
tion. Is it surprising that the Union is 
not prepared to let this opportunity 
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pass in favor of a solution which has 
made so little progress even where the 
conditions are most favorable to its 
success? 


His Excellency John E. Holloway, D.Sc. (Econ.), Washington, D. C., has been Am- 
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stoner for the Union of South Africa m London. 


The Consequences of Apartheid 


By GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


N considering the consequences of 
apartheid it is important to know 
what type of apartheid we are speak- 
ing about. There are, in fact, three, or 
even perhaps four, kinds of apartheid. 
There is the traditional type, which has 
always been characteristic of South Af- 
rican society and is often spoken of as 
traditional racial segregation. Building 
on this traditional type but with a new 
form because of its embodiment in legal 
enactment and the much greater pre- 
cision of its definition is the type of 
apartheid established by the National- 
ists since 1948. This type goes beyond 
the customary rules of racial segrega- 
tion in South Africa—to sharpen them 
in different areas, to make them more 
logical, and to give them an over-all 
ideological slant. Beyond this again is 
a third type, the type that we call 
“ideal” or “total” apartheid, which has 
at its base the notion of two geographi- 
cally separate societies, a white society 
and a black society. And it is this lat- 
ter, long-range objective which has often 
been used as the rationale for the meas- 
ures undertaken by the Nationalists. 

If I speak of a fourth type of apart- 
keid, it is the one embodied in the 
Tomlinson Report presented to Parlia- 
ment shortly before its recess for Easter. 
This report is the result of a vast in- 
vestigation, undertaken under the chair- 
manship of Professor Tomlinson, into 
the socioeconomic conditions of the re- 
serves. Its proposals come closer to 
the notion of ideal, or total, apartheid 
than has any other plan which has been 
advanced as a practical scheme. They 
involve the establishment of a genuine 
national home for the Bantu, in the pres- 
ent reserves of South Africa, to which 
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are to be joined, say the Tomlinson 
Commission hopefully, the colonies and 
protectorates known as the High Com- 
mission Territories—Basutoland, Swazi- 
land, and Bechuanaland. In suggesting 
that’ these areas be added to the pres- 
ent South African native reserves in or- 
der to make a reasonably large area for 
a future “Bantustan,” the Report does 
not mention, however, the strong pub- 
lic opinion in the United Kingdom 
against ceding these territories to South 
Africa, particularly so long as the latter 
country maintains the Nationalist type 
of apartheid. ` 

The distinction between the first two 
and latter two types of apartheid is 
very wide indeed. The Ambassador 
has told you that apartheid is the tra- 
ditional way of separating Europeans 
from non-Europeans in a society in 
which they have become increasingly 
intermingled as the result of economic 
development. ‘That development is con- 
stantly drawing Africans in from the re- 
serves to fill the new opportunities pre- 
sented by the economy. But those Af- 
ricans are also coming off the reserves 
because these no longer provide them 
with even a precarious subsistence. Part 
of the task of the Tomlinson Commis- 
sion was to see what could be done with 
the reserves to make them more produc- 
tive. As far as agriculture is concerned, 
the Commission found that only half 
the present number of peasant African 
farmers can make a living within these 
reserves. In effect, although today more 
than one-half of all South Africa’s nine 
million Africans are outside the reserves 
at any given time, a further half of 
those still in the reserves, that is about 
two million Africans, cannot secure a 
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livelihood from agriculture there. Thus 
a real economic revolution would be 
necessary if the reserves are to provide 
subsistence not only for: their present 
population but for a substantial propor- 
tion of those now outside their bounda- 
ries; and another revolution would also 
occur, perhaps more gradually, if Af- 
rican labor should be withdrawn pro- 
gressively from the European economy. 
If it is not so withdrawn, the problem 
is that these people, who provide the 
great unskilled labor force of South Af- 
rica, will all be on the plane of migra- 
tory labor, with everything that expres- 
sion implies in terms of the disintegra-~ 
tion of tribal structure, of traditional 
discipline, and qf family solidarity. 


Cost oF APARTHEID 


Let us now consider the consequences 
of apartheid not in moral terms but in 
terms of what apartheid actually costs 
the South African community. Even 
traditional apartheid, the most moder- 
ate though still far-ranging type of ra- 
cial segregation, means an extraordi- 
nary proliferation of separate facilities: 
schools, buses, railway carriages, sepa- 
rate entrances, and so forth. In the 
Cape there are even separate telephone 
boxes in certain places for the use of 
non-Europeans. Some of these sepa- 
rate facilities may be essential in terms 
of public health so long as so many Af- 
ricans are relatively primitive, but many 
of the separate facilities are being added 
today because of ideology rather than 
need. ` 

Beyond the actual cost of providing 
additional facilities is the wastage of 
not using fully the economic resource 
represented in the labor of the increas- 
ingly skilled African. In many instances 
the African may not yet be sufficiently 
well trained to assume all the responsi- 
bilities of the economic process, but 
anyone who has been to South Africa 
will realize that there are many skilled 


jobs which Africans can increasingly as- 
sume, and in fact are assuming, in some 
of the newer industries like cotton manu- 
facturing, though they are rated as un- 
skilled or semiskilled. One of Seuth 
Africa’s greatest problems today is that 
it has one of the smallest proportions 
of skilled labor—in fact, I believe, the 
smallest proportion—of any industrial 
economy in the world. Greater mo- 
bility to use the skill which is available 
would have an excellent effect upon the 
operation of the South African economy. 


ENGLISH SOUTH AFRICANS 


Perhaps this apartheid might be worth 
while, despite the cost that it involves 
and the restraints on economic mo- 
bility, if in practice it were solving the 
problems of human relations in this 
highly complex racial situation. But in 
fact is it? On the contrary, everything 
that I can see indicates that it is caus- 
ing fresh`racial tension, not only be- 
tween European and non-European but 
also between the European groups. 
Nothing has disturbed English-speaking 
and some Afrikaans-speaking South Af- 
ricans so much as the efforts which the 
Nationalists have made to remove the 
Colored from the common roll, and 
thus eliminate the last non-Europeans 
to cast their votes side by side with Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The earlier expedients may 
have seemed justified to the National- 
ists by what they felt were the provi- 
sions of the Statute of Westminster, 
though the Appeal Court declared them 
unconstitutional. But when the Na- 
tionalists pushed through the 1955 Sen- 
ate Act, they changed the balance of 
the Constitution solely to achieve this 
particular purpose. As a result, we 
have the new Black Sash Movement as 
the counterpart to the earlier Torch 
Commando, both of fhem signaling the 
intense distress of the Opposition and, 
in particular,-of English-speaking South 
Africans at what they consider to be a 
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violation of the Constitution, not only 
the Constitution in its formal mecha- 
nistic sense but constitutionality in the 
broadest sense as an agreed basis of po- 
litical action. 


AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


There is today very little indication 
of non-European resistance in South Af- 
rica. I find it hard to believe, how- 
ever, that absence of resistance indi- 
cates general satisfaction with what is 
going on. I remember keenly the pas- 
sive resistance campaign of 1952. I re- 
alized that it petered out, partly for 
lack of funds, partly because of harsher 
penalties, but I cannot believe that the 
deep sense of bitterness which underlay 
it has lessened to any appreciable de- 
gree. Perhaps the only way to trans- 
form African nationalism from its pres- 
ent bitter, frustrated form of demand- 
ing a fuller share of the returns of the 
European community would be, apart 
from satisfying this demand, to assure 
the Africans that they are indeed to 
have a home of their own, in which 
they can have self-development as West 
Africans now have. This, I realize, is 
the ultimate objective of ideal apart- 
heid and, to a lesser degree, of the kind 
of program which the Tomlinson Com- 
mission has proposed. Only a program 
so far-reaching in its possibilities could 
produce a reversal of the economic in- 
tegration which is the result of present 
economic developments, and could thus 
divert the African nationalist aspira- 
tions which represent so ultimately ex- 
plosive a force in South Africa. 


Is TOMLINSON APARTHEID 
PRACTICABLE? 


Is it then complete or total apartheid, 
or even the very substantial territorial 
apartheid of the Tomlinson Report, 
which offers the best hope in South Af- 
rica? Even if this is the case, is Tom- 
linson apartheid practicable? Is there 


a possibility, an economic possibility, of 
building the reserves into an area ca- 
pable of supporting the African popu- 
lation? Is this program not merely 
leading to an intensification of the prob- 
lems of migratory labor? I am not pre- 
pared to say that it is not a good and 
a healthy thing to build up industry in 
the reserves; I think it is excellent, par- 
ticularly if it can command the support 
of the African. And even though the 
progress of Zwelitsha—-the textile mill 
in a model native suburb of Kingwil- 
liamstown, administrative center of the 
Ciskei native reserve—is not particu- 
larly encouraging for a belief that in- 
dustry in the reserves will necessarily 
secure the support of the African, yet I 
believe this support would come in 
time. But when I think of the enor- 
mous expense of establishing the neces- 
sary amount of industry in the reserves 
I wonder where the funds are coming 
from. One of my American friends, 
after going over plans, partly those of 
the Tomlinson Commission and partly 
those which he heard from Nationalists, 
said that it seemed to him their imple- 
mentation would need a new Marshall ` 
Plan, not so much less proportionately 
to the vast amounts poured by this 
country into the postwar development 
of Western Europe. But in Western 
Europe there were trained workers and 
traditional lines of industry to build 
upon. None of this exists in the pres- 
ent reserves, none of it exists in the 
High Commission Territories, even if 
these might be transferred by the Brit- 
ish, unlikely as that is. And so, where 
does the money come from? 

The Tomlinson Commission proposes 
that its program should be financed half 
from public funds, that is, funds raised 
by South African whites for the most 
part, and half from Africans. I find it 
hard to see how substantial funds can 
come from Africans, if we take into ac- 
count their present standard of living. 


Moreover, I find it hard to believe 
that white South Africans are going to 
contribute the vast amount necessary 
to provide even half from public funds. 
It is said today that one of the major 
sources of discontent within the Nation- 
` alist party is over using so much white 
South African money for the aid of the 
African. Thus there seems little chance 
that a program of total apartheid, or 
even of Tomlinson apartheid, will be 
tried as an answer to the situation.’ 
What have I ended with? On the 
one hand, I have said, and I believe, 
that to move wholeheartedly towards 
the program outlined by Professor Tom- 
linson’s Commission would offer an op- 
portunity for better relations between 
Europeans and non-Europeans. My 
doubts are not about the program as 
such but about the possibility of carry- 
ing it out. Yet to be constructive the 
program must be carried out in full. 
If the program is carried out only in 


1 The South Afncan government in its White 
Paper, issued after this article had been pre- 
sented, accepted the findings of the Tomlin- 
son Commission as a basis for future policy 
decisions. The Commission recommended a 
ten-year plan involving the expenditure of 
$290,000,000 for mdustrial and social develop- 
ment of the Bantu area. The White Paper 
neither specifically accepted nor rejected this 
obligation but declared that the necessary ap- 
propriation of funds would be sought annu- 
ally m accordance with growing needs, the 
plans submitted, and the country’s capacity 
in each phase of development to meet the 
costs The White Paper specifically rejected 
the idea that private European industrialsts 
be permitted to develop industries within 
Bantu areas and declared that “Bantu enter- 
prise, unimpeded by European competition, 
should be enabled to develop its own indus- 
tries” It appears, therefore, that the gov- 
ernment will keep the direction of develop- 
ment in the native reserves in its own hands, 
stimulating it by use of public funds and, 
possibly, through tapping native savings It 
remains to be seen how substantial a plan can 
be carried through under these conditions. 
Under any circumstances, of course, it will 
need to proceed slowly at first. 
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part, as seems to me probable, then it 
will do two things, both of which are 
likely to make relations not less but 
more difficult. It will place a further 
fear of displacement in the minds of 
those Africans already domiciled more 
or less permanently in the European 
areas. Moreover, it will make the South 
African economy still more dependent 
on migratory labor, which is a wasteful 
kind of labor because it tends to inter- 
fere with the building up of experience, 
tradition, and esprit de corps, all of 
which are enormously valuable in any 
labor force. 

And what is being thrown away in the 
process? It seems to me that strains 
are being put on the white population 
which will intensify the bitterness be- 
tween groups within that population. 
I do not anticipate that the Nationalist 
party will break asunder under such 
strains. It may be that in practice, if 
African nationalism becomes more in- 
tense, English and Afrikaner will draw 
closer together for mutual protection. 
But it is not the kind of outgoing, spon- 
taneous, active co-operation and unity 
on which a sound national spirit should 
be based. Š 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


There is one other answer: to wel- 
come rather than to impede economic 
integration. Very few South Africans 
are prepared to take integration as their 
slogan. The Liberals have done so with 
vast courage, but they have relatively 
little support among either the Euro- 
peans or the non-Europeans. Yet the 
whole dynamic of the economic situa- 
tion is pushing the country towards in- 
tegration, not social, not residential, but 
economic integration. If this continues, 
it seems to-me that the stability of the 
country depends on giving the non-Eu- 
ropeans a sense of permanence, and the 
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opportunities within the economic struc- 
ture to which their capacities entitle 
them. ; 

I do not know if there is still time 
in South Africa to build a community 
which is based on a very considerable 
degree of separateness but which is also 
unified in terms of the common eco- 
nomic enterprise in which all its people 
are joined. I do believe that the only 
hopeful alternatives are either some such 
clearly stated objective for all of South 
Africa’s people or else a very clear op- 


portunity for real separateness. The 
latter would mean giving the African 
the opportunity to develop a society of 
his own with political as well as eco- 
nomic and social rights, and a society, 
moreover, which is not dependent on 
the returns of migratory labor. Unless’ 
one or the other of these is done the 
consequences of apartheid may be a 


‘continued economic drag on the country 


and intensified bitterness between Euro- 
peans and non-Europeans, leading per- 
haps ultimately to a final break. 
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Labor Relations ‘in Northern Rhodesia 
By Harotp K. HOCHSCHILD l 


HE critical sector of labor rela- 

tions in Northern Rhodesia has 
been its copper mining area. Recent 
developments there may radically af- 
fect the future of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, of which 
Northern Rhodesia is a part. 

The population of the Federation is 
about 7,000,000, of whom 235,000 are 
Europeans and the rest Africans with 
a sprinkling of people of Asiatic and 
mixed origins. The territories that 
joined in 1953 to form the Federation 
were the protectorates of Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, in which the Af- 
ricans were the wards of the British 
government, and Southern Rhodesia, a 


partly independent country in which . 


the Africans were subject to the local 
white settlers’ government. The Arti- 
cles of Federation offered concessions 
to allay misgivings in England and Af- 
rican opposition in the protectorates. 
They provided for an African Affairs 
Board which may appeal to the British 
government against legislation deemed 
discriminatory. In the thirty-five man 
Federal Assembly, in addition to three 
European members representing African 
interests, six places were given to Af- 
ricans, an innovation startling to South- 
ern Rhodesian whites. And the Arti- 
cles state that the Federation is to work 
toward a partnership between the Eu- 
ropean and the African. 


THe CopPERBELT 


The most striking economic develop- - 


ment in the region has been in that 
strip of land in Northern Rhodesia, 
roughly 75 miles long by 35 miles wide, 
which extends in a southeast-northwest 
direction along the border of the Bel- 
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gian Congo pedicle and has become 
known as the Copperbelt. 

Thirty years ago some African vil- 
lagers and a handful of Europeans 
made up the population of this area. 
There was no industry of any kind. 
Today it is the site of a copper-produc- 
ing industry of world importance. The 
industry employs approximately 6,000 
Europeans and 35,000 Africans, who, 
with their families, constitute a popu- 
lation of at least 125,000 people on 
the ‘properties of the mines. Including 
other Africans and Europeans who find 
employment in the area as an indirect 
result of the industry, there are prob- 
ably 250,000 people living on the Cop- 
perbelt because of the mines. 

Copper was first discovered on the 
Copperbelt in 1902 by a prospector 
named William Collier. The story goes 
that Collier, walking along the wooded 
-banks of the Luanshya River in the 
stillness of evening, saw a herd of roan 
antelope grazing in a clearing in the 
forest. He stalked and shot a buck. 
Approaching his kill, Collier found the 
curved horns of the antelope lying on 
a rock stained green with oxidized cop- 
per. The reason for the clearing was 
that the outcrop of a copper ore body 
at this place had prevented the growth 
of trees. There today is the site of the 
great Roan Antelope mine. 

From the start the development and 
operation of the four large Copperbelt 
mines have been in the hands of two 
groups of mining companies, the Anglo- 
American group and the Rhodesian Se- 
lection Trust group, generally referred 
to as RST. The Anglo-American group, 
despite its name, has practically no 
American participation; its properties 
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_ are mainly in the Union of South Af- - 


rica and its headquarters are in Johan- 
nesburg, although its capital is largely 
British. 
Nchanga mines and has a third mine, 
the Bancroft, coming into production 
next year. The RST group, with head- 
quarters in Salisbury, is financed largely 
by British. and American investors. It 
operates the Roan Antelope and Mu- 
fulira mines and it, too, has a third 
mine, the Chibuluma, which is just now 
coming into production. 

The Copperbelt is the source of 15 
per cent of the world’s copper supply. 
Through the taxes it pays and by other 
means it has had a great effect on the 
economies of Northern Rhodesia and 
the Federation—an effect heavily ac- 
centuated by the high prices for cop- 
per of the last few years. In 1921 the 
revenue of the Northern Rhodesian 
government was £279,000, then equiva- 
lent to about $1,000,000. This year the 
estimate is £14,000,000 ($39,000,000). 
Last year the value of the copper pro- 
duced by the Copperbelt mines was 
£114,000,000 ($319,000,000), which ac- 
counted for five-eighths of the Federa- 
tion’s exports. 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


The establishment of so great an in- 
dustry in the middle of the African 
bush, where most of the natives had 
never even seen a wheel, has brought 
not only prosperity but social prob- 
lems. One of them has been the dis- 
parity between the European work- 
man’s pay and the African workman’s 
pay. Until last September the most an 
African miner on the Copperbelt could 
earn in cash was about £30 ($84) per 
month, whereas for European employees 
cash earnings and bonus average about 
£170 ($475) per month, with some get- 
ting much higher pay. And this is not 
the whole story. Working in a climate 
where the hot season is cool compared 


It operates the Nkana and. 


with New York or Philadelphia, the 
European miner lives at nominal rent 
in a comfortable modern house with 
one, two, or three African servants. 
He enjoys subsidized amenities and 
other substantial perquisites. His liv- 
ing standard is higher than that of any 
other group of workmen I know of any- 
where in the world. 

This condition had its origin in the 
late 1920’s, when preparations for min- 
ing began. The natives were utterly 
primitive. The companies therefore 
needed Europeans for every job of any 
degree of skill. The Copperbelt, now 
an unusually healthful place, was then 
an undeveloped, unknown corner of Af- 
rica with no amenities and with great 
risks of malaria and blackwater fever. 
To persuade white workmen to ex- 
patriate themselves from Southern Rho- 
desia, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 
and the United States the companies 
had to offer extraordinary inducements. 
Without these men the mines could not 
have been opened. Under these circum- 
stances even jobs that required little 
skill became exclusively European jobs 
at high pay and perquisites. 

But the African mineworkers, too, 
have for many years enjoyed pay and 
living and working conditions which, by 
African standards, are so high as to at- 
tract them to these mines without any 
recruitment. Contrary to the practice 
in South Africa, where native wives and 
children are not allowed to live with 
their husbands and fathers at the mines, 
the African coming to work on the Cop- 
perbelt can bring his family to live with 
him in a rent-free brick house equipped 
with electric light, running water, and 
modern sewerage. The Africans are fed 
by the companies or reimbursed for the 
cost of their food; they have medical 
facilities as good as those serving most 
people in the United Kingdom; and for 
their entertainment there are well-built 


| 

| 
cinemas, libraries, recreation clubs, and 
sports grounds. 


AFRICAN PROGRESS TOWARD 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


With rare exceptions the African’s 
progress toward European standards of 
industrial efficiency will inevitably be 
gradual.’ Before he can take the whole 
of a European job and give the same 
value as the European he needs the in- 
termediate training and experience that 
until recently were denied him by the 
color bar. And, for better or for worse, 
he must undergo certain psychological 
and physiological changes. For in- 
stance, because his Copperbelt pay is 
high compared to his needs the African 
has tended to work only long enough to 
save enough money to enable him to ~e- 
turn to his native village to live there 
in relative idleness for a year or two, at 
the end of which he returns to the Cop- 
perbelt to repeat the process. Another 
handicap is that the equalitarian tradi- 
tion of the tribes makes Africans re- 
luctant to accept promotion to positicns 
with disciplinary responsibility over fel- 
low Africans. A third drawback is that 


the African is generally better at repeti- 


tive work than at a job requiring re- 
sourcefulness. 

A process of slow change has set in. 
The African has begun to find living 
conditions back on the reserves unat- 
tractive compared with those on the 
Copperbelt, and he has begun to want 
bicycles, radios, European clothing, and 
other things for which he needs money, 
with the result that his average period 
of continuous employment on the Cop- 
perbelt is steadily lengthening. And 
more Africans are now willing to ac- 
cept supervisory responsibilities. Com- 
ing generations of African mineworkers 
will no doubt develop the faculty of 
thinking independently and apply it to 
their work problems. But this evolu- 
tion will take time. 
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Subject to such limitations the Af- 


_ ricans have shown themselves adaptable 


to industrial processes. On the Copper- 
belt it has long been clear that many of 
them, if given adequate training, would 
become competitive with the lower grades 
of European workmen. As early as 1935 
this trend had become sufficiently evi- 
dent to alarm the Europeans. The lat- 
ter were also aware that in the Belgian 
Congo mines, just a few miles away 
across the border, Africans were doing 
most of the jobs done by Europeans on 
the Copperbelt At a timely stage in 
the development’ of the Congo mines 
their owner, the Union miniére du Haut 
Katanga, had abolished the color bar 
in accordance with the Belgian govern- 
ment’s policy not to let Belgian work- 
ers and peasants settle in the Congo. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA MINE- 
WORKERS? UNION 


In 1936 the fears of the European 
employees of the Copperbelt mines led 
them to form a union. It was started 
as a branch of the South African Mine- 
workers’ Union and it took its lead 
from the Johannesburg mines, where 
the color bar has been reinforced by 
government statute since 1926. Later, 
when it was discovered that the South 
African Mineworkers’ Union was pre- 
cluded from operating outside its own 
country the Northern Rhodesia Mine- 
workers’ Union was founded. It was 
recognized by the companies in 1937. 

When war broke out in 1939 the cop- 
per companies undertook to supply their 
total production to the British govern- 
ment. In 1940 the union, taking ad- 
vantage of these wartime conditions 
when every ton of copper was impor- 
tant to the Allied cause, sought to im- 
pose upon the companies ‘a condition 
that European jobs as they existed then 
could not be given to Africans. Under 
pressure of the British government to 
avoid a strike at any cost, the com- 
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panies reluctantly conceded this de- 
mand. Some months later, for the 
same reasons of necessity, the com- 
panies conceded the principle of a 
closed shop. Thus the color bar was 


created on the Copperbelt. To break it. 


took fifteen years. 

Ironically, in that same year 1940 a 
government commission headed by Sir 
John Forster had recommended an ex- 
amination of the jobs into which the 
Copperbelt’s African workers might be 
encouraged to advance. In 1947 a sec- 
ond commission, headed by Mr. Andrew 
Dalgleish, made more positive and con- 
crete recommendations along the same 
line. Both reports fell on deaf ears so 
far as the European union and the goys 
ernment were concerned. 


AFRICAN ‘MINEWORKERS? UNION 


In 1949 the African Mineworkers’ 


Union was formed. Parenthetically T 


may say that although this union, par- 
ticularly as to its finances, has not al- 
ways been responsibly run in the inter- 
est of its members—-a state of affairs 
of which we here have seen instances 
closer to home—it has at times negoti- 
ated for them with considerable skill, 
and it conducted two strikes in most 
orderly fashion with exemplary control 
over its members. In 1950 the Euro- 
pean union, changing its tactics, cajoled 
the African union into an agreement 
whereby the Europeans undertook not 
to oppose African advancement and the 
Africans undertook not to accept Euro- 


pean work except at European pay, 


This meant that upon advancement an 
African would at once have to receive 
the same pay and all other conditions 
of service (including housing and pen- 
sions) as a European even if the Af- 
rican could do only part of the Euro- 
pean job. It was not long before the 
Africans realized that they had let 
themselves in for a commitment that 


was designed to perpetuate the color 
bar. 
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GOVERNMENT AND BritrrsH TRADE 
UNION ATTITUDES 


In 1952 Mr. C. W Guillebaud, ap- 
pointed by the. Northern Rhodesian 
government to settle a wage dispute 
between the African union and the com- 
panies, said in his report that the color 
bar was “a dark cloud hanging over the 
industry.” This was-the third time 
that an investigatory, commission or 
official appointed by*the government 
had challenged the principle of the color 
bar. Government, however, would do 
nothing about it. The attitude of the 
Colonial Office, under both Labour and 
Conservative governments, and of the 
British Trades Union Congress had 
throughout been to oppose any color 
bar in principle but to refuse to take 
any steps to abolish it. The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies often spoke 
publicly against the color bar, but the 
Northern Rhodesian government -took 
the line that in the mining industry it 
was a matter between the companies 
and theiremployees. The TUC, equally 
reluctant to grapple with this thorny 
issue, took shelter behind the “equal 
pay for equal work” principle. It be- 
came obvious that if this color bar was 
to be broken the initiative would have 
to come from the companies themselves 
and that they could count on no effec- 
tive support either from government or 
from British trade union leaders. 


COPPER COMPANIES INITIATE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


By 1953 the companies felt them- 
selves strong enough to force action. 
Bulk buying of copper by the British 
government had just come to an end, 
leaving the companies free at last to 
take up controversial labor matters 
without the risk of having to yield to 
government pressure if stoppage of pro- 


duction were threatened. And the new 
Federation was being incorporated on 
the promise of partnership between the 
European and the African. The com- 
panies were of the view that there could 
be no sounder first step toward partrer- 
ship than the dissolution of the color 
bar. 

In May 1953, at the initiative of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group and 
its chairman, Mr. R. L. Prain, talks 
began between the companies and the 
European union, There followed fif- 
teen tense months of intermittent .ne- 
gotiations, in which the African union 
and the European Salaried Staff Asso- 
ciation later joined. From the start the 
companies pointed out that the normal 
European turnover would take care of 
African advancement, and they offered 
to guarantee that no European then em- 
ployed would lose his job or otherwise 
suffer thereby. This guarantee did not 
satisfy many European workers who 
wanted to maintain the color bar in 
order to assure the preservation of their 
own highly privileged and protected 
status to their sons and grandsons. An- 
other point of difference was that the 
companies demanded the right to break 
up a European job between two or 
more Africans at correspondingly re- 
duced pay, pending the time when one 
African became capable of equaling the 
European’s performance. The European 
union strongly opposed this so-called 
right of fragmentation and demarded 
equal pay for the African. 


A Fourtra OFFICIAL REPORT 


The ‘negotiations broke down in July 
1954 with threats of a European strike, 
whereupon the government appointed 
stil another commission, under the 
same Sir John Forster who had heeded 


1] should like to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Mr: Prain for access to the records of 
the RST companies in the preparation of this 
paper. 
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the first. This commission found that 
the abolition of the color bar had be- 
come imperative, and it upheld the 
companies on fragmentation. The Eu- 
ropean union promptly rejected the 
Forster report. This led the RST 
companies in November 1954 to give 
the union six months’ notice of termi- 
nation of the operating contract be- 
tween them and the union. Startled by 
this proof that RST was ready to risk 
a strike on the issue, the union, in 
January 1955, polled its members. Sur- 
prisingly the ballot showed 60 per cent 
in favor of conceding some jobs to Af- 
ricans and only 40 per cent against 
fragmentation. Thereupon RST, at the 
union’s request, withdrew its notice of 
termination, and the negotiations pro- 
ceeded. 

With the publication of the Forster 
report a sharp difference of policy arose 
between the Anglo-American and RST 
groups. Anglo-American did not Join 
in giving notice of termination. Fur- 
thermore; it told the European union 
that in return for an advancement 
agreement satisfactory to its companies 
it would undertake never to implement 
any further measure of African ad- 
vancement without the European un- 
ion’s consent. Before the negotiations 
ended, Anglo-American wrote the union 
a letter conferring upon it this per- 
petual veto right. 


‘THREE-YEAR AGREEMENT 


Gradually the companies and the un- 
ion resolved their differences on other 
points. RST’s refusal to join in grant- 
ing the veto right became the final and 
dominant issue, but at the last moment 
the union gave in. In September 1955 
a three-year agreement was signed be- 
tween the European union and both 
groups of companies. It transferred 
twenty-four categories of jobs to the 
Africans at differential pay, leaving the 
companies free to give any remaining 
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European job to an African at Euro- 
pean pay. It gave the European work- 
ers the safeguards mentioned above 
that they would not suffer through Af- 
rican advancement. A job survey is to 
be conducted by independent consult- 
ants to determine which of the remain- 
ing European jobs may suitably be 
opened to Africans on the basis of 
fragmentation. Upon conclusion of the 
survey, negotiations are to be resumed 
with the object of finding a permanent 
solution before the end of the three 
years. 

The color bar in the Copperbelt 
mines is broken. As the African ac- 
quires more skill, the gap between his 
earnings and those of the European will 
narrow progressively until, at the top 
level, he will achieve parity with the 
white man. 


CURRENT RESULTS 


Results are already evident. Of 136 
Africans who have been promoted, 63 
have been placed in new advanced jobs 
and 73 have been given jobs previ- 
ously done by Africans at one or more 
but not all of the mines. At present 
129 Africans are undergoing training 
for advancement. It is estimated that 
by the middle of this year 230 Africans 
will be in advanced jobs and 250 will 
be undergoing training. The rank and 
file of Africans have also benefited. By 
a recent revision of wage rates and la- 
bor classifications in the purely- African 
categories some 6,000 of them have re- 
ceived pay increases. 

By contrast with the previous maxi- 
mum African pay of £30 ($84) per 
month the companies have fixed pay 
rates for the advanced jobs ranging up 
to £47 ($132) per month. After some 
initial complaints that the new wages 
were too low and the educational qualifi- 
cations too high, the African Minework- 
ers’ Union and the recently formed Af- 
rican Staff Association appear to be 


becoming satisfied with their new op- 
portunities. The European union is, of 
course, watching events closely. Its 
official newspaper has counseled the Eu- 
ropean miners to use patience and un- 
derstanding with the African workers. 
It is too early to tell whether this laud- 
able spirit will prevail. : 

In an editorial survey of events in 
British Africa during 1955, The Times 
of London said on January 3, 1956: 


The agreement by the European trade 
unions *o allow Africans to advance to 
skilled and semi-skilled employment on the 
Copperbelt removes one of the great po- 
tential sources of friction between races in 
British Africa. Industrial colour bar in 
the copper mines and agrarian colour bar 
in the White Highlands of Kenya have 
been since the war the two most likely 
points ot inter-racial explosion in the Brit- 
ish African colonies. Unhappily that ex- 
plosion occurred in Kenya before it could 
be averted. In Central Africa averting ac- 
tion appears to have been taken in time. 
The Federal Government, the Northern 
Rhodesian Government, the Copper Com- 
panies—particularly Mr. R. L. Prain-—and 
the European and African unions all de- 
serve great credit for their achievement. 
The Federation is still suffering from grow- 
ing pains, but it has won a victory in its 
first two years. 


COLOR Bar IN OTHER FEDERATION 
INDUSTRIES 


Those who have detailed knowledge 
of the history of the advancement ne- 
gotiations may question that the two 
governments are entitled to the credit 
accorded them by The Times, but no 
one would deny the immense potential 
value of this achievement to the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The value is potential because it de- 
pends cn how soon other employers 
follow its example. In the Rhodesias 
alone (figures for Nyasaland are not 
available) there are about 500,000 Af- 
ricans now employed in government 
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services, construction, manufacture, min- 
ing (outside the Copperbelt), commerce, 
transport, and communications—all sub- 
ject to a color bar. In the face of the 
shortage of competent white labor that 
prevails in all these fields this is a grave 
handicap to efficiency. It is also a social 
anachronism and a repudiation of the 
partnership principle. Will the employ- 
ers of these Africans take the initiative 


~ 
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in bringing about a peaceful end to the 
color bar and will their European work- 
ers co-operate? Or will the European 
employers and employees delay until it 
is too late for voluntary action? As 
the English journal The Economist put 
it on February 11, 1956: ‘“The pressure 
in the boiler is rising even though the 
European artisan is leaning agams the 
pressure gauge dial. v 
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The International Position of Africa Today 
By Harry R. RUDIN 


A FRICA’S role in world history has 
been a changing one, from that of 
relative insignificance to one of critical 
importance in the past thirty years. 
During the era of geographic explora- 
tion five centuries ago Africa attracted 
nothing like the attention that the 
Americas and the Far East enjoyed. 
The lack of good harbors, the failure of 
rivers to invite explorers into an un- 
known interior, the unfriendliness of 
peoples in alliance with depressing cli- 
mates, tropical fevers, and lands ren- 
dered impenetrable by jungle and desert 
postponed the attention of explorers for 
three centuries. The other continents 
of the world were far more attractive 
and to them Europeans gave their time 
and devoted their attention. 
Adventurers in Europe interested in 
getting at the wealth of the Far East 
found themselves almost barred from 
getting there. In the western Atlantic 
` they discovered two great continents 
holding hands in Central America to 
keep the curious from reaching Asia 
through the Pacific. The rivers, the 
climate, and the wealth of the Americas 
proved inviting and attractive. The 
one shortcoming was the unfitness of 
native populations for the kind of work 
Europeans needed to extract America’s 
wealth; cheap labor had to be found 
elsewhere. Africa had such labor and 
became the supplier of slaves for an 
America that was to suffer from a short- 
age of manpower until the twentieth 
century. In this respect Africa’s role 
was large, but subordinated to that of 
America. 
Those who sought eastern routes to 
Cathay found themselves blocked by Af- 
rica. This forbidding continent forced 
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explorers into so long and devious a 
route to the Far East that the voyage 
had to be broken half way at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the first white 
settlement in Africa was founded by 
the Dutch a little over three centuries 
ago. As “the Tavern of the Seas” this 
colony underlined the fact that Africa 
was as subordinate to the Far Eastern 
interests of Europeans as it was to 
American interests. For generations Af- 
rica had to play this minor and sec- 
ondary role, her great and unknown 
natural resources remaining in a kind 
of tropical deepfreeze until the twen- 
tieth century. Today, because of metal- 
lurgical advances, Western industry has 
a greater need than ever for Africa’s 
minerals, especially the ferroalloys. 
Since Europe does not possess them at 
home and since difficulties have arisen 
in getting them from former colonial 
territories in Asia, Africa has become a 
most important supplier. The indis- 
pensability of these minerals to defense 
industries has thus made Africa essen- 
tial to the security of the Western 
world at a most critical period of his- 
tory. 


EUROPEAN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
ECONOMY 


No one can come to a full apprecia- ’ 
tion of Africa’s importance in modern 
times if he does not comprehend what 
happened to the European economy in 
the nineteenth century. The Industrial 
‘Revolution has had profounder conse- 
quences in the life of the world than 
any other revolution. In the nineteenth 
century it enabled Europe almost to 
eliminate famine, to more than double ' 
its population, and to raise its standard 
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of living, significant achievements made 
possible only because of the opportunity 
that arose for bartering manufactured 
goods for the food and resources avail- 
able in foreign lands. Some of these 
lands were situated far from Europe, 
with thousands of miles of ocean dis- 
tance separating Europeans from the 
sources of essential food and other 
necessaries. By trade with all parts of 
the world and by the extensive colonial 
empires built up in Asia, the South Seas, 
and Africa the European economy be- 
came a world-wide economy. During 
this period of temporary international- 
ism Europeans had the most prosperous 
time in their history. 

This was the time when Europeans 
acquired a sense of general economic 
well-being which has.~had no equal 
earlier or later. Famines that had oc- 
curred in European history on an aver- 
age of every ten years now almost dis- 
appeared. When economic distress or 
political oppression existed in Europe to 
make life difficult for people, they found 
the world of the nineteenth century 
eager to have European immigrants. 
Grievances that might have developed 
into explosive pressures found a con- 
venient safety valve in the mass migra- 
tion possible during this time. This 
possibility has now vanished. People 
who could take their few belongings 
with them to whatever country appeared 
to be the land of opportunity and 
promise must now remain at home, to 
write their grievances into political plat- 
forms and to put their trust in new 
leaders and political systems for a solu- 
tion of their problems. 


RESPITE FROM Mayor Wars 


Accompanying this sense of economic 
security was a feeling of security against 
the threat of external aggression. Be- 
tween 1815 and 1914 Europe experi- 
enced none of those continental and 
world-wide wars so devastating and 


revolutionary in their consequences 
prior to 1815 and since 1914. The 
wars that occurred after the defeat of 
Napoleon were local wars as their names 
indicate, limited in time and confined 
to relatively small areas. Europe saw 
in the nineteenth century the tempo- 
rary disappearance of the pressures that 
had led to those great struggles typical 
of European history in other times. 


INTELLECTUAL EMANCIPATION 


Thus it happened that Europeans 
were liberated from a constant preoc- 
cupation with war and with the prob- 
lems of famine and overpopulation; at 
last they were free to fulfill the dreams 
and to give constitutional reality to the 
hopes and ideas of earlier times—the 
elimination of famine, the extension of 
the franchise, the legal toleration of 
Jew and Catholic, the emancipation of 
serf and slave, mass education, recog- 
nition of labor, the freedom of scientists 
and philosophers to think their boldest 
thoughts about man and his universe. 
No longer did government find it neces- 
sary to regulate the affairs of its sub- 
jects as in the days of mercantilism; 
men were permitted to manage their 
own affairs with a minimum of govern- 
mental interference. The nineteenth 
century was,a time of emancipation for 
Europeans, a time when the European 
world became safe for democracy. 


Arrica’s Economic CONTRIBUTION 


At the end of the century Africa be- 
came a part of the international base 
that made possible these great achieve- 
ments of European history. It should 
be made clear that neither Africans nor 
peoples in other colonial territories en- 
joyed the freedoms that Europeans were 
acquiring. In a very real sense the eco- 
nomic seturity of Europe rested in part 
on the insécurity of peoples in other 
parts of the world, peoples who found 
themselves suddenly transformed into 
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involuntary servants of European econo- 
mies of which they understood nothing. 
The instruments are lacking that would 
give us the measure of Africa’s con- 
tribution to European prosperity and 
to what happened as a consequence of 
that prosperity. The significant thing 
to remember is that, contrary to the 
Leninist interpretation of such matters, 
empire and trade benefited great masses 
of Europeans, and not only a handful 
of finance capitalists. 


DIPLOMATIC Pawns 


It is easier to indicate Africa’s con- 
tribution to the peace and military se- 
curity of Europe. In general, Africa 
after 1880 has been thought of as a 
place of bitter imperialist rivalries, 
where the powers of Europe opposed 
one another in an atmosphere of con- 
flict that often threatened to develop 
into open war. The diplomatic history 
of the two decades before and after 
1900 records many such crises. The 
fact, however, is that such crises did 
not lead to war; actually, Africa con- 
tributed to European peace and friend- 
ship by enabling countries to reach im- 
perialist agreements at Africa’s expense. 
France and England based their 1904 
Entente Cordiale on a deal that recog- 
nized the special interests of each in 
Morocco and in Egypt. There were 
many other agreements involving Af- 
rica—between France and Italy, France 
and Spain, Italy and Britain, Germany 
and France, Germany and Britain, as 
well as the secret treaties made during 
World War I to keep the Entente pow- 
ers together. 

From the point of view of Africans 
this subject is not a pleasant one; these 
diplomatic arrangements were possible 
because Africa had territories that could 
be bartered in this fashion without any 
consultation with the peoples affected. 
The Africans were the innocent victims 


sacrificed “on the altars of international 
friendship. There can be no question of 
the fact that the disappearance in our 
present world of the possibility of bar- 
tering peoples and territories is one of 
the factors making the conduct of Eu- 
ropean diplomacy very difficult. While 
the Hoare-Laval agreement concerning 
Ethiopia and the Munich accord on 
Czechoslovakia maintained the tradi- 
tion in the 1930’s, both were accom- 
panied by consequences that made this 
hallowed practice a hazardous one. Peo- 
ple no longer submit to being shifted 
about from one sovereignty to another 
without being consulted; no longer are 
they willing to be the involuntary work- 
ers in a white man’s economy. 


AFRICA’S WESTERN-TAUGHT 
NATIONALISM 


Things have happened in the world 
to give these people a will of their own. 
Christian missions, education, contact 
with the white man’s culture, the West- 
ern emphasis on the right of peoples to 
govern themselves—these and other in- 
fluences have somehow had the effect 
of taking from the peoples of Asia and 
Africa that intense preoccupation with 
religious matters which made them un- 
concerned and fatalistic about what 
happened to them in this world. They 
have become aware of a security to be 
attained in this world and now they 
are demanding a right to good health, 
shelter, food, employment, education, 
with self-government as the means for 
the achievement of these ends. The 
propaganda of victor powers in World: 
War I in favor of self-government and | 
self-determination, propaganda whose 
target was the dissolution of the empires 
belonging to Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Turkey, has started a chain 
reaction of stubborn nationalism that 
is forcing open the seams of empire. for 
all European countries. Impetus has 
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been given to the process by the prom- 
ises of the Atlantic Charter and of the 
United Nations Charter. 


Soviet UNION AND COLONIALISM 


Because of the cold war with the 
West, Russia appears to be the only 
major power expressing a public con- 
cern for the emancipation of colonial 
peoples. The Communist doctrine of 
empire states that imperialism is a stage 
in the development of capitalism, the 
highest one. In 1917 and during the 
years immediately thereafter the Rus- 
sians appeared to possess a degree of 
idealism in their desire to aid the so- 
called victims of capitalism outside Eu- 
rope. Nowadays, Russians appear mich 
more concerned with bringing about the 
collapse of Western capitalist states 
than with aiding peoples in the colonies. 
While one may criticize Leninist dogma 
on imperialism as superficial, the fact 
of the matter is that the removal of the 
imperial foundation of the powers of 
the West will have most serious conse- 
quences for the security of the West. 


CONTRACTION OF WESTERN ECONOMY 


The outstanding feature of Western 
economy in the last hundred years or 
so has been its world-wide character. 
Since World War I this international 
base has been shrinking steadily. The 
shrinkage began with the decision of 
the victor powers in 1919 to break up 
the empires of the defeated Central 
Powers, a process which has spread to 
all empires as countries in Asia and 
Africa have sought to sever their con- 
nections with the economies of the West 
and their warring governments. As 
Asian peoples have become independ- 
ent, the powers of Europe have been 
compelled to lean more heavily on Af- 
rica than in times past. 

While colonial empires have been 
shrinking, the world-wide base of the 
European economy has been undergo- 


ing further contraction as a result of 
the restrictions placed on trade by 
quotas, exchange controls, tariffs, and 
other devices interfering with the free 
and easy movement of goods from coun- 
try to country. In this same period the 
extra-European world has ceased to be 
the asylum it was for centuries, with 
the result that the surplus populations 
of Europe no longer have the freedom 
to migrate enjoyed in the nineteenth 
century. 


EUROPEAN NEEDS. 


These trends away from internation- 
alism come at a time in history when 
European countries have a greater need 
than ever for the world outside Europe. 
Never before has the defense industry 
required so many ferroalloys, and Af- 
rica is the area where Europeans have 
the greatest freedom to acquire such 
minerals. Africa has become home for 
many Europeans—French North Africa, 
Kenya, the Rhodesias, the Union of 
South Africa. There has been an in- 
crease in the number of white settlers 
going to Africa in recent decades, al- 
though their numbers are not to be 
compared with the mass migrations 
that occurred in the nineteenth century. 
Portugal is planning to settle many 
thousands of Portuguese in Angola. 
Some European countries have tried to 
produce food in their African colonies 
for consumption in Europe, because 
their lack of gold reserves and the com- 
mercial policies of other countries made 
it difficult to get food by the normal 
process of trade. African territories 
are indispensable to Europeans in one 
other respect, for the military bases re- 
quired in modern war. 


AFRICAN INDEPENDENCE AT Hanp 


The picture we get of Africa today 
is that Africans are making their most 
strenuous fight for independence at the 
very time that Europeans have their 
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greatest need of African labor and lands. 
- Until fairly recently, Liberia, Ethiopia, 
and the Union of South Africa were 
the only self-governing territories in the 
continent. Within a few years Egypt, 
Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia, and Morocco 
have been added to the roster of inde- 
pendent states in Africa. The Gold 
Coast and Nigeria do not seem very 
far from achieving their independence. 
In 1960 Somalia will get its independ- 
ence under the terms of its trusteeship 
in the United Nations. Surely, the 
time is near at hand when the majority 
of Africans will be governihg them- 
selves. 

There is nothing that the world of 
the West can do to block this tidal 
movement. The day is here when the 
security of Europe can no longer be 
based on the insecurity of Africans or 
of anybody else. Peoples not yet in- 
dependent can count on the support of 
Russia and of the newly independent 
states of Africa and Asia that met a 
year ago in Bandung. Colonialism and 
imperialism are vanishing rapidly, and 
their going places a large black period 
at the end of a very significant chapter 
of European history. Europe cannot 
turn the clock back. Efforts to do so 
could have serious consequences for Eu- 
ropean security at this time. 
ing to work, Africans can keep the 
Western world from getting its stra- 
tegic minerals and thus inflict on the 
West an injury comparable to that re- 
sulting from the use of atomic bombs 
against defense industries. 


Co-OPERATION A PRESENT NEED 


Independence cannot be withheld 
from Africa regardless of how essential 
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Africa is to our security. This fact the 
West must accept. To get what it 
needs in Africa Europe will have to 
work out some system of economic 


co-operation with independent African ` 


governments. Without such co-opera- 
tion Western Europe must achieve and 
maintain its security with whatever 
means are afforded by the inadequate 
resources within its narrow borders. 
The history of Europe has shown since 
1920 that this kind of economic na- 
tionalism leads directly to the regula- 
tory state, even to totalitarian dictator- 
ship, just as the world-wide base of 
trade and of empire in the nineteenth 
century gave Europe the sense of fun- 
damental security which enabled Euro- 
peans to have the greatest measure of 
freedom they have ever had. If the 
history of the past hundred years has 
any meaning, it shows that the demo- 
cratic institutions of the West will de- 
pend on the re-creation of an economic 
internationalism through close co-opera- 
tion with independent states throughout 
the world. Instead of an economic re- 
lationship based on the imperial one of 
ruler and ruled, there must be one 
based on that voluntary economic re- 
lationship between equals we know as 
commerce. 

For Africans also the history of the 
last century is important. When they 
get their independence and if they wish 
to remain independent, they will have 
to learn that they cannot get along 
without the West, which can assist them 
in developing their resources and in 
acquiring the technical knowledge and 
skills essential to economic and politi- 
cal survival in our strenuous industrial 
age. 
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The United Nations and Africa 


By W. F. 


N general, the purposes of the United 
Nations provide the basis for its re- 

lationship with Africa. Among others, 
these are: “To develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, and to 
take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace; “To achieve 
international co-operation in solving in- 
ternational problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, or humanitarian char- 
acter, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” + 

In the carrying out of these gen- 
eral purposes Africa provides sufficient 
grounds for the concern of and action 
by the United Nations. In fact, if we 
judge by past performance, it will con- 
tinue to provide plenty for the United 
Nations to concern itself with for many 
a long day to come. 

It is only necessary to mention names 
such as Libya, Eritrea, Somalia, South- 
West Africa, Morocco, Tunisia, the Ewe 
problem in the Gold Coast and Togo- 
land, the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa, 
to draw your attention to some of the 
generally better-known problems with 
which the United Nations has already 
had to deal. There are, of course, 
many others, less publicized, which oc- 
cupy the attention of the United Na- 
tions, particularly of its specialized agen- 
cies—the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, World 
Health Organization, Food and Agri- 
- 1Charter of the United Nations, Art. 1, 
pars. 2 and 3. ; 
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culture Organization, the International 
Labor Organization—and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, all of whose 
activities relate in one form or another 
to what is commonly known as technical 
assistance. 


UN OrcANS CONCERNED WITH AFRICA 


In general, all organs of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, in- 
cluding the International Court of Jus- 
tice (as, for example, when it was con- 
sulted regarding the status of the for- 
mer mandated territory of South-West 
Africa), are concerned with questions 
arising in Africa. Naturally, the rela- 
tionship to Africa of the specialized 
agencies is determined by the functions 
they were set up to perform, and the 
matters with which they deal are self- 
explanatory according to the agency 
concerned. With regard to the organs 
of the United Nations proper their re- 
lationships vary from close to merely 
incidental. To range, however lightly, 
over the whole field of the work in Af- 
rica of the specialized agencies would 
require more time than my allotted 
span. I will therefore confine my re- 
marks more specifically to the organs 
of the United Nations proper. 


THe TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The organ with the closest, if some- 
what limited, connection with Africa, is 
the Trusteeship Council. I say closest 
because, through Trusteeship Council 
powers to visit the trust territories and 
to accept petitions, its members, in ad- 
dition to dealing with governments and 
official information, are brought into 
direct contact with individual inhabit- 
ants of these territories. 
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Visits to various political institu- 
tions, agricultural and livestock sta- 
tions, farms, housing schemes, public 
works of all descriptions, factories, 
medical establishments, and educational 
institutions enable a visiting mission to 
assess, in a more realistic manner than 
can be done in a council chamber in 
New York, the progress of a territory 
towards the objectives of the trustee- 
ship system. In addition, a visiting 
mission, by its presence in a territory, 
not only is a tangible part of the far- 
away United Nations but gives to the 
many people devoting their lives to the 
advancement of the territory encour- 
agement and recognition of their ‘work. 
Oral hearings and petitions are equally 
important in affording a mission and 
the Trusteeship Council the means of 
ascertaining the aspirations, requests, 
and grievances of the people of the ter- 
ritories. 

Of the total of eleven trust terri- 
tories, seven are situated in Africa, 
namely, British and French Togoland, 
British and French Cameroons, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Tanganyika, and Somaliland 
under Italian administration. These 
seven territories have a population of 
19,735,000, compared with a total popu- 
lation of 1,356,000 in the four remain- 
ing trust territories situated in the Pa- 
cific. 

As the eleven trust territories fall 
into three more or less convenient geo- 
graphical groupings, it has been the 
practice for a mission to visit each 
group once every three years. Nor- 
mally, the four trust territories in West 
Africa, namely, the two Togolands and 
the two Cameroons, are visited by one 
mission. Last year, however, owing to 
the question to be decided regarding the 
future of British Togoland, a special 
mission visited the two Togolands while 
another mission visited the two Cam- 
eroons. At present, a mission is visit- 
ing the four trust territories in the Pa- 


cific, and in 1957 a mission is due to 
visit Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, and 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion. 

The report of a mission is submitted 
to the Council at the same time that it 
has before it the annual report of the 
territory visited, and the two reports 
are discussed with the assistance of a 
special representative of the administer- 
ing authority concerned. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
events with which the Council has been 
connected is the one which took place 
recently in British Togoland. There, a 
special mission supervised the prepara- 
tions for the holding of the plebiscite 
on May 9 by which the people de- 
cided on their future status. Two al- 
ternatives were put before the people, 
integration of British Togoland into 
the Gold Coast or continuance of their 
status as a trust territory. The United 
Kingdom had already stated that it 
would be very difficult for it to con- 
tinue to administer the territory under 
trusteeship if the second alternative 
were to be adopted. Should the de- 
cision for integration into an independ- 
ent Gold Coast be accepted, it will 
mark the ending of the first trusteeship 
agreement, 

A second plebiscite will probably be 

held in the near future in French Togo- 
land to enable the people there to de- 
cide on their future status. Naturally, 
the decision which they will have to 
make will depend to a great extent on 
the final outcdme of the present plebi- 
scite, 

Looking still further ahead, following 
the proposed conference in September 
this year on the revision of the Nigerian 
constitution, the future status of the 
Cameroons under British administra- 
tion will come up for decision. Once 


- that has been settled, then, no doubt, 


the future of. the Cameroons under 
French administration will have to be 
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decided. In 1960, Somalia (Somaliland 
under Italian administration) is sched- 
uled to become an independent sover- 
eign state. 


COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION FROM 
Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Following its role of promoting the 
peaceful evolution of dependent peo- 
ples towards self-government and a 
place of equality in the world, the 
United Nations is brought into contact 
with a large segment of the African 
continent by reason of the functions 
derived from Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter. By this chapter, entitled ‘“Decla- 
ration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,’ the members responsible 
for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a 
full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of 
the inhabitants of these territories are 
paramount and accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost 
the attainment of certain objectives. 
These objectives are, “to ensure, with 
due respect for the culture of the peo- 
ples concerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement”; 
to encourage research, and to co-operate 
with one another and with the spe- 
clalized agencies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic, and scientific objectives. Fur- 
thermore, by Article 73 e, the adminis- 
tering members undertake to transmit 
regularly to the Secretary-General in- 
formation on the economic, social, and 
educational conditions in their non-self- 
governing territories: not, it may be 
noted, information on the political con- 
ditions in these territories. 

Chapter XI is a most noteworthy 
section of the Charter. For the first 
time in history the so-called “colonial” 
powers placed on record in an inter- 
national treaty the principles of policy 


which govern the administration of their 
dependent territories. By so recording 
these principles they made the whole 
colonial system a subject for interna- 
tional consideration. Chapter XI is also 
a challenge to other Member States. By 
it, they recognize that the metropolitan 
governments are entrusted with admin- 
istrative responsibility. Accordingly, in 
the decisions which they can take by 
their majority votes in the General As- 
sembly, it is for them to see that their 
recommendations are realistic in view 
of these recognized responsibilities. The 
chapter is also a challenge to the lead- 
ers of all communities which are striv- 
ing for self-government. It indicates 
that progress is not only political but 
must also be achieved in the economic, 
social, and educational fields. 

To examine the information that is 
transmitted annually to the Secretary- 
General under Article 73 e, the General 
Assembly in 1946 established a sub- 
sidiary committee. For the first three 
years, this committee was on an ad hoc 
basis and had to be renewed each year. 
Starting in 1950, however, it has been 
renewed for periods of three years, with 
special attention being paid each year 
in turn to a particular functional field, 
for example, economic conditions one 
year, social the next, and educational 
conditions in the third year. This spe- 
cial attention to one field is, of course, 
without prejudice to the consideration 
of the other fields each year. 

The annual transmission of informa- 
tion is in accordance with a standard 
form and consists of a wide range of 
most recent material from the terri- 
tories, supplemented by authority to 
the Secretary-General, with the consent 
of the Member State concerned, to draw 
on other official information. Thus the 
information, exclusive of any on politi- 
cal conditions, is the widest and most 
detailed ever placed under international 
consideration. 
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African non-self-governing territories 


Of the fifty-seven territories on which 
information under Article 73 e has been 
currently transmitted, nineteen are in 
Africa, namely, the Belgian Congo, 
French West and French Equatorial Af- 
rica, French Somaliland, Morocco and 
Tunisia, and Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
British Somaliland, Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Kenya, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Sierra Leone, Swaziland, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar. Together the 
inhabitants of these territories number 
approximately 101 million; with the 
nearly 20 million people living in the 
seven trust territories in Africa added, 
the total of non-self-governing peoples 
is about two-thirds of the estimated 
population of that continent. 


Self-liquidating functions 


A characteristic of Chapter XI, and 
equally of the next chapter of the 
Charter, on the International Trustee- 
ship System, is that they are what may 
be called “self-liquidating.” Since the 
foundation of the United Nations, 
Libya, Eritrea, and the Sudan have at- 
tained self-government; just recently, 
agreement was reached on an independ- 
ent status for Morocco and Tunisia; 
and in the near future, the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria will follow suit; and, as 
has already been mentioned, probably 
the two Togolands, the two Cameroons, 
and Somalia will cease shortly to be 
trust territories. As time goes on, it is 
to be hoped, other territories will at- 
tain self-government or independence, 
until, as far as Africa is concerned, 
Chapters XI and XII will no longer 


apply. 


Committee operation 


To return briefly to the work of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 


Self-Governing Territories. By its terms 
of reference the Committee is author- 
ized to submit to the General Assem- 
bly substantive recommendations relat- 
ing to economic, social, and educational 
matters. This authorization is subject, 
however, to the reservation that the 
recommendations should deal with the 
functional fields generally but not with 
respect to individual territories, a con- 
cession which recognizes the fact that 
with regard to non-self-governing terri- 
tories, the United Nations has not the 
detailed powers of supervision which 
exist in the case of trust territories. 
The operation of the Committee has 
not been without its difficulties. From 
the beginning, the very establishment 
of the Committee was objected to on 
the grounds that it was unconstitu- 
tional, since no specific provision for 
such a committee was contained in the 
Charter and furthermore, according to 
the text of Article 73 e, the information 
to be transmitted is “for information 
purposes” and thus not for discussion. 
However, Article 10 of the Charter em- 
powers the General Assembly to discuss 
any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the Charter, clearly giving it 
competence in respect of Chapter XI, 
while by Article 22, the General As- 
sembly may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary. All at- 
tempts, however, to establish the Com- 
mittee on a permanent basis have failed. 
Another difficulty lies in the fact that 
Article 73 e does not mention informa- 
tion on political conditions. Some mem- 
bers maintain that political, economic, 
social, and educational conditions are 
so interrelated that the whole of Article 
73 should be reported on and there- 
fore political information should be in- 
cluded. Some administering members, 
including the United States of America, 
supply such information voluntarily; 
others refuse, while one administering 
member because of the attempts made 
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to discuss political matters refuses to 


- sit in the Committee. 


Still another difficulty is that the in- 
formation is exclusively from govern- 
ments, and the argument is raised that 
petitions and information from unoffi- 
cial sources should be receivable. Other 
proposals have been made for the rep- 
resentation in the Committee of indige- 
nous inhabitants from the territories, 
and even for the dispatch of missions 
to visit the territories. The adminis- 
tering members, basing their stand on 
the provisions of the Charter as well as 
on the probable resentment on the part 
of those people in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories who have already achieved 
a large measure of responsibility for 
their own affairs, have countered all at- 
tempts to assimilate the powers of the 
General Assembly in respect to non- 
self-governing territories to those with 
which it is constitutionally endowed in 
respect to trust territories. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Com- 
mittee on Information has functioned 
for ten years; through its labors not 
only has an appreciable body of de- 
tailed information been built up but 
the progress of these non-self-governing 
territories towards self-government has 
been kept constantly under international 
consideration. 


THe Economic AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Another organ of the United Nations 
in which matters relating to Africa are 
discussed is the Economic and Social 
Council, with some of its functional 
commissions. It may be noted that 
while there is an Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, for Latin America, and 
for Asia and the Far East, there is, as 
yet, no such commission for other eco- 
nomically homogeneous regions, among 
which is Africa, at least with regard to 
the area south of the Sahara. In fact, 
in 1950 a proposal emanating from the 


World Federation of United Nations 
Associations for the establishment of a 
regional Economic Commission for Af- 
rica was discussed by the Economic and 
Social Council. It was considered at 
the time that the establishment of such 
a commission should be deferred and 
that, instead, a special section relating 
to economic conditions in Africa should 
be prepared in conjunction with the 
World Economic Report, At the same 
time, however, a Scientific Council for 
Africa South of the Sahara and a Com- 
mission for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa South of the Sahara were set up 
by six of the governments having re- 
sponsibilities for territories in that re- 
gion, namely, Belgium, France, the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Portugal, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom. The formal 
Agreement, issued in January 1954, for 
the establishment of the Commission 
contains an Article (XII) entitled “Re- 
lationship with Non-Member Govern- 
ments in the Area and with Interna- 
tional Organizations,” which states: 


The Commission shall bear in mind the de- 
sirability of co-operation with other Gov- 
ernments in the area, not members of the 
Commission, and with international organi- 
zations, on matters of mutual concern 
within the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission. 


In practice, co-operation has taken place 
with certain of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations rather than_with 
the United Nations proper, since politi- 
cal questions are outside the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference. 

Naturally enough, the matters relat- 
ing to Africa dealt with by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council pertain, as its 
name implies, to the economic and so- 
cial fields, including human rights, em- 
ployment, transport and communica- 
tions, population, statistics, fiscal mat- 
ters, and the status of women. 
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Tse SECURITY CoUNCIL AND THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Some matters, particularly those of a 
political nature and connected with the 
principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, are discussed in 
the first instance by a committee of the 
General Assembly, normally by its First 
Committee (Political and Security) or 
by its Ad koc Political Committee, with- 
out first passing through a council or a 
subsidiary committee. 

Perhaps the most significant of ‘the 
questions so discussed by the General 
Assembly were those dealing with the 
future of the former Italian colonies, 
because the resultant decisions set off a 
chain reaction. In particular, to the de- 
cision reached regarding Libya, namely, 
to grant it the status of an independent 
state, may be traced the subsequent 
movements for a similar status in Tu- 
nisia and Morocco. 

Other cases of a political nature, but 
which may have elements likely to af- 
fect peace and security, have, in the 
past, been brought to the attention of 
the Security Council instead of first 
being put on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. This happened in the case 
of the dispute between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom over the Sudan in 
1947. Of course, the Security Council 
submits annual and special reports to 
the General Assembly, so that ulti- 
mately all questions within the purview 
of the United Nations come before the 
General Assembly. 


SECRETARIAT WORKING PARTY 


From the foregoing account it will be 
seen that the United Nations has been 
concerned with many of the problems 
of Africa, but on a rather piecemeal 
basis. This fact has already been re- 
alized, and the Secretary-General in his 
last annual report stated: 


In the preoccupation with more immedi- 
ate problems, too little attention has been 


given to planning and study that may help 
the international community to meet the - 
emerging problems of the continent of Af- 
rica in a spirit consonant with the aims of 
the Charter. 

The great changes that are under way in 
Africa present a challenge to the rest of 
the world—a challenge to give aid in guid- 
ing the course of events in orderly and 
constructive channels. It is apparent that 
in the next ten years the peace and sta- 
bility of the world will be strongly affected 
by the evolution in Africa, by the national 
awakening of its people, by the course of 


-race relations and by the manner in which 


the economic and social advancement of 
the African peoples is assisted by the rest 
of the world.? 


The Secretary-General went on to 
state. that this was an area of concern 
to the United Nations in which the 
Secretariat might prove helpful, and 
that as a first step in the Secretariat 
approach it was essential to bring to- 
gether and into focus the many prob- 
lems concerning Africa with which the 
United Nations is already dealing or 
will have to deal in the years ahead. 
Accordingly, he established a Secretariat 


working party to advise him. Too lit- 


tle time has yet elapsed for any results 
to emerge from the studies of this work- 
ing party. 

SUMMARY 

All in all, in fulfilling its principal 
purposes the United Nations is brought 
into close contact with Africa and many 
of its problems. But as the Secretary- 
General has pointed out and as is illus- 
trated by this account, these contacts 
are somewhat diffused. 

Africa today presents a patchwork 
quilt of some forty-one territorial. units 
ranging from vast areas like French 
West Africa to tiny Spanish Ifni, or 

2UN Document: Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary-General on the Work of the Organiza- 
tion, 1 July 1954-15 June 1955. General As- 


sembly, Official Records, Tenth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 1 (A/2911), pp. XIO-XIV. 
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from Nigeria with a population of nearly 
thirty-two million to French Somaliland 
with only sixty-three thousand. Five 
European powers are responsible for 
the administration of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories. Within most of these 
arbitrarily demarcated territories there 
are to be found other divisive forces of 
a religious or ethnological nature, and 
history, even the history of our time, 
affords many examples of how these 
fissiparous tendencies are apt to suc- 
ceed once the power of a central au- 
thority weakens or withdraws. At the 
same time, the necessities of economic 
development are forcing some of these 
territorial units into larger groupings. 
For instance, there are the East Af- 
rica High Commission covering Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika, and the re- 
cent Federation comprising the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Currently 
there are plans for the reintegration of 
the Moroccan units. 

This then is the Africa that is emerg- 


ing into a world in which no national 
sovereign state can exist in isolation, 
and in which political, economic, and 
social progress becomes more and more 
dependent on intergroup, interregional, 
and international co-operation and unity. 

The age of the partition of Africa by 
outside powers is over. But if the la- 
tent resources of the continent are to 
be developed to the full, if the present 
balkanization is to be changed into 
wider groupings, the establishment of a 
co-ordinating body of an international 
character would seem to be called for. 

It may well be that the most impor- 
tant role the United Nations can play 
with regard to Africa is to see that the 
progressive attainment of full self-gov- 
ernment is not left to stagnate into an 
out-of-date national sovereignty, by pro- 
viding the African peoples with en- 
couragement and the opportunity to co- 
operate and join together into wider 
loyalties for the mutual benefit of them- 
selves and of the world at large. 


W. F. Cottrell, New York City, ts Chief of the Petitions Section and former Acting 
Chief of the Africa Section of the Trusteeship Department of the United Nations. He 
served as District Commissioner in the Political Service of the Sudan government for 
twenty years, as an attaché in the British Embassy in Cairo for four years, and as 
political secretary to Lord Stansgate, Acting Chairman of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
Revision Commission in 1946-47 before joining the Secretariat of the UN in March 
1947. He was recently (October to December 1955) principal secretary to the Trustee- 
ship Council's Visiting Mission to the British and French Cameroons. 


Obstacles to Self-Government 


By Wiriiam Bascom 


ISCUSSIONS of the obstacles to 

self-government are usually con- 
cerned only with such problems as Af- 
rican “tribalism” and the “cultural gap” 
between Africa and the Western world. 
Important as these problems are, they 
are only one side of the picture. I shall 
attempt here to put them into their 
proper perspective by considering them 
along with obstacles to self-government 
which arise not from the Africans, but 
from the European powers that rule 
Africa, and their nationals. Let us, 
however, begin conventionally with a 
consideration of the cultural differences 
which separate Africa from the West. 


CuLTURAL ADAPTATION THE 
Basic PROBLEM 


There is no question that the basic 
problem in Africa is one of cultural 
adaptation—not only in Africa south of 
the Sahara, with which the present re- 
marks are concerned but, from what 
Dr. Rivlin has said, in North Africa as 
well, Either the cultural differences 
between Africa and Europe must be 
decreased or some pattern of accom- 
modation must be worked out, if Africa 
is to deal effectively with the rest of 
the world and to take its rightful place 
in international affairs: At the moment 
it seems likely that the greater part of 
the cultural adjustment will be on the 
part of the Africans, and that this ad- 
, Justment will involve increased literacy 
and education, economic and techno- 
logical development, political and social 
change, new goals and values, and other 
Western innovations and modifications. 
In fact, this process is already going on 
at a tempo which is startling in terms 
of prewar predictions. But there are. 


` 


still parts of Africa where colonial ad- 
ministrators are confronted daily with 
the problem of stimulating social, eco- 
nomic, and political change. 


Exaggerations and misapprehensions 


~ The extent of the problem of cultural 
adaptation, however, is often exagger- 
ated. Too many observers have re- 
peated the false cliché that Africa to- 
day is making in a few centuries or a 
few decades the transition from the 
Stone Age to civilization which took 
the countries of Europe thousands of 
years to accomplish. This statement is 
patently untrue because, except for a 
few groups such as the Bushmen and 
Pygmies, some of whom obtained iron 
tools through trade with their African 
neighbors, Africa was not in the Stone 
Age even at the time of its discovery. 
Iron working was practiced throughout 
Africa south of the Sahara, and most of 


` Africa’s mineral deposits were worked 


by Africans before contact with Euro- 


It is also misleading to imply that 
Africa is confronted by the necessity of 
taking over Western civilization in its 
entirety. India certainly retains its In- 
dian character, and yet is able to inter- 
act with the other countries of the 
world. Nor is it necessary for the peo- 


ples of Africa to reject their traditional 
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cultural heritages in order to partici- 
pate in world affairs. 

What really confronts Africa is a 
transition from the Iron or Metal Age 
to the Machine Age, which is only 
two hundred years old. The Industrial 
Revolution had far-reaching effects on 
European culture, and probably will 
have in Africa also within an even 
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shorter span of time. There is no rea- 
son to assume that it will take Africans 
as long to learn industrial techniques as 
it did for the Western world to invent 
and develop them, as is shown by the 
competence of Africans in the industrial 
‘skills that are available to them in Ni- 
geria, the Gold Coast, or the Congo. 
Nevertheless even in these areas there 
ig a clear need for still greater com- 
petence in technical skills if Africans 
are to run the affairs and enterprises of 
their own countries. No good end is 
served by either exaggerating or mini- 
mizing the cultural differences which 
stand between Africa and effective par- 
ticipation in world affairs. 

New patterns must be built on the 
old. The only question is how much 
change is necessary, and which African 
institutions and traditions can survive 
this transition. J fear that our own 
ethnocentrism often leads us to exag- 
gerate the degree of change that is 
necessary. ` 
Diversity of African cultures 


Because of the diversity of African 
cultures, the extent of these differences 
and of the consequent problem of adap- 
tation varies from one area and one 
people to another. One of the reasons 
why the Gold Coast and Nigeria lead 
~ other parts of Africa on the road to 
self-government is based on the differ- 
ences between African cultures. West 
Africa had a greater degree of economic 
specialization than East Africa, for ex- 
ample, and, even before contact, a pe- 
cuniary orientation and profit motive 
remarkably similar to our own, as well 
as markets, money, and middlemen. 
Export trade with Europe began im- 
mediately upon contact, with. Joao de 
Aveiro, the first explorer to reach Benin, 
taking back a load of peppers as well 
as an ambassador to the court of Por- 
tugal. Although trade in spices soon 
gave way to trade in slaves, the his- 


torical records of early contacts con- 
firm the ease with which the export 
trade was established and the fact that 
as late as 1875 the Europeans dealt 
with African chiefs as heads of sover- 
eign foreign powers. In terms of their 
economies, political structures, and legal 
systems, the West African kingdoms 
were remarkably similar to those from 
which the European explorers came. ‘ 


“TRIBALISM” 


‘“Tribalism,” as the second problem 
is Known, is an unsatisfactory term, 
both because the African groups re- 
ferred to are not “tribes” according to, 
the usual definition and because edu- 
cated Africans increasingly resent it. 
Yet acceptable substitutes for tribe and 
tribalism are difficult to find. “Nation,” 
which has been proposed, has different 
implications, while “nationalism” is the 
very opposite of tribalism. Whereas 
nationalism signifies an identification 
with a political and geographic entity 
such as Nigeria, tribalism refers to 
identification with such cultural and 
linguistic groupings as the Yoruba in 
Western Nigeria, the Ibo in Eastern 
Nigeria, and the Hausa in the North. 
The question here is how much tribal- 
ism will interfere with nationalism and 
the development of national unity. How 
much of an obstacle are these loyalties 
to cultural and linguistic groups, by 
whatever name they be called, to the 
development of identifications with 
broader, supertribal units? 

The problem is very real, and to beg 
the question by quibbling about termi- 
nology is unrealistic. For many Afri- 
cans tribal stereotypes and hostilities, 
often sharpened by four centuries of 
slave wars financed and munitioned by 
Europeans, are still strong. It would 
be a mistake, for example, for Nigeria’s 
future political leaders to underestimate 
the strength of these cultural and lin- 
guistic loyalties. Their “importance is 
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witnessed by the present constitutional 
division of Nigeria into its three re- 
gions, dominated by the Yoruba, the 
Ibo, and the Hausa. This partition 
provides a modus vivendi for the three 
major peoples of Nigeria who constitute 
about half its total population, but what 
about the other half, and what about 
such large groupings as the Fulani, the 
Ibibio, the Kanuri, and the Tiv? Are 
they to be subjected to the three domi- 
nant groups? Recently a similar prob- 
lem seems to have arisen in the Gold 
Coast in the National Liberation Move- 
ment’s opposition to Nkrumah’s Con- 
vention People’s Party. 

The course of political developments 
in Nigeria has reached a point where 
it will not be affected by our speaking 
frankly about this problem, and again it 
will not help either to exaggerate or to 
minimize its importance, although many 
educated Africans find it an embar- 
rassing subject. As unpleasant as it 
may be for them to hear, I can say 
from personal experience that in Yoruba 
country my own servants have been re- 
fused hospitality by the Ibo servants of 
Europeans and Americans I have visited, 
and they have had to eat in the mar- 
ket and sleep in the automobile. And 
my wife and I have had to threaten to 
share our own quarters with the Ibo 
servants of our guests before our own 
Yoruba servants would provide them a 
place to sleep. On a still deeper level, 
there are hostilities and suspicions be- 
tween the inhabitants of different Ibo 
villages and of different Yoruba king- 
doms. It is often as much a problem 
of building a sense of unity within, as 
between, these cultural and linguistic 
groups. 

Undermining of barriers 
_ Several forces are at work undermin- 
ing these intertribal and intratribal bar- 


riers. The end of the slave wars re- 
moved an important cause of friction, 


and the increased mobility made pos- 
sible by peace has brought increased 
contacts between African peoples. In- 
tertribal marriage is increasing. Edu- 
cation provides English, French, Portu- 
guese, or another common language by 
which Africans can communicate with 
members of other tribes in their own 
country. In school, even at the lower 
levels, children learn that they are Ni- 
gerians and are taught something of 
their country’s geography and history. 
On higher levels education is increas- 
ingly bringing different peoples to- 
gether, and Africans who go abroad for 
university training find common cause 
regardless of tribal origins. They con- 
sider themselves first as Nigerians and 
are often made uncomfortable by ref- 
erences to them as Ibo or Yoruba. Fi- 
nally, the nationalist political move- 
ments for self-government have done 
perhaps as much as anything else to 
create a sense of identification with the 
country as a whole. Although tribal- 
ism has by no means ceased to be a 
problem in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
‘Azikiwe’s recent victory in both the 
Eastern and Western Regions of Ni- 
geria and Nkrumah’s two sweeping vic- 
tories in the Gold Coast show that it, 
like the other obstacles to self-govern- 
ment, is not insuperable. 


EUROPEAN-DRAWN BOUNDARIES 


Turning now to the other side of the 
picture, we find that one of the ob- 
stacles to self-government is the herit- 
age of the European partition of Africa 
and its pattern of political boundaries, 
which are senseless in terms of ethnic 
groupings, politics, or economics. Some 
of the territories that were carved out 
are too poor to support themselves, and 
some like the Gambia are so small that 
political independence may never have 
any real meaning. Yet very little at- 
tention is being paid to the possibility 
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of establishing larger, sounder units, ex- 
cept in the case of British Togoland, 
which is being given the opportunity to 
choose whether or not to join with the 
Gold Coast. The separation of the Ewe 
people by the boundary between Togo- 
land and the Gold Coast, which has re- 
ceived so much publicity in this connec- 
tion, is only one of hundreds of such 
cases repeated in all parts of the conti- 
nent. The Yoruba, to take another ex- 
ample, are found mostly in the Western 
Region of Nigeria. Yet there are many 
Yoruba in Dahomey under the French, 
in the Northern Region of Nigeria, and 
in the Colony, while recently those in 
Lagos, which is over 70 per cent 
Yoruba, have been set apart in a Fed- 
eral District. Even within Nigeria, the 
Yoruba cannot function effectively as a 
unit in national politics. 

I doubt if there is a single interna- 
tional boundary in Africa south of the 
Sahara which does not divide ethnic 
groups into two or more parts, each of 
which may be administered according 
to different principles of colonial rule, 
taught different European languages, 
and proselytized by competing missions. 
A patchwork of what may be called 
European tribalism, with linguistic, re- 
ligious, and other cultural differences, 
has been superimposed on the already 
complex pattern of African tribal and 
subtribal groupings. The Azande are 
split between French Equatorial Africa, 
the Belgian Congo, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and the Bakongo be- 
tween French Equatorial Africa, the 
Belgian Congo, and Portuguese Angola. 
Nigeria 

If tribal ties are still stronger than 
national ties, it should not be surpris- 
ing. The political entities with which 
Africans are expected to identify them- 
selves are as artificial as their bounda- 
ries, and relatively recent. Nigeria, for 
example, began as three separate units: 


the North under the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, the Colony and Protectorate of 
Lagos in the west under the Colonial 
Office, and the Oil Rivers Protectorate, 
later named the Niger Coast Protectorate 
in the east under the Foreign Office. In 
1906 the Colony and Protectorate of 
Lagos and the Niger Coast Protectorate 
were merged, with the former constitut- 
ing the Western Province and the latter 
the Central and Eastern Provinces of 
the newly created Colony and Protec- 
torate of Southern Nigeria. It was not 
until 1914 that the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Southern Nigeria and the Pro- 
tectorate of Northern Nigeria were 
amalgated as the Southern and North- 
ern Provinces of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of. Nigeria. Since 1947, when 
Nigeria received a new constitution 
based on Regional Councils for the 
North, West, and East, there has been 
a reversion to the earlier pattern of 
three different units. The question now 
is whether they will remain unified on 
some sort-of a federal basis or will 
divide into three separate countries. 
Fortunately the likelihood is that Ni- 
geria’s leaders will maintain a federal 
unity, but the problem facing them 
when they meet this year to decide 
whether or not to choose separate inde- 
pendence for their three regions derives 
as much from the historical heritage of 
the European partition of Africa as it 
does from African tribalism. 


EUROPEAN STAKES IN AFRICA 


Secondly, Europeans who have made 
their careers in Africa constitute at least 
potential opposition to any form of self- 
government which threatens their ca- 
reers, although the extent to which they 
prove obstacles to self-government will 
depend upon the arrangements made for 
their future. Colonial officials clearly 
fall into this category, and it would not 
have been surprising to find them post- 
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poning the end of their careers by what- 
ever means lay within their power. Yet 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast a num- 
ber have proved able to make a remark- 
able adjustment to the increased tempo 
of political developments and to work 
devotedly for the goal of self-govern- 


ment. By thus working themselves out . 


of their own jobs, they have done much 

to disprove another cliché, that Eng- 
' land keeps its colonies to provide em- 
ployment for the younger sons of her 
aristocratic families. At least there is 
reason to hope that the colonial civil 
servants will prove less of an obstacle 
to self-government than might once 
have been expected, and that a success- 
ful pattern has been established if 
other countries choose to follow it. 
Missionaries 

European and American missionaries 
have also left their homelands for ca- 
reers in Africa. Missionaries have been 
accused by Africans of entering into 
local politics and of taking stands in 
opposition to nationalist leaders. Al- 
though these were isolated, individual 
cases, together with the other criticisms 
of missionaries they led at one time to 
the suggestion that missionaries be ex- 
cluded from Nigeria after self-govern- 
ment is achieved. Such talk is little 
heard today, largely because of the Af- 
ricans’ recognition of the role that mis- 
sions have played in education in Ni- 
geria, and indeed throughout Africa. 
Unlike the colonial official, there is no 
reason why the careers of missionaries 
must end with self-government, nor any 
reason why missionaries should oppose 
its coming. 


Traders 


Traders have also gone out to Africa 
to make their careers. As in the case 
of the colonial servants and missionaries, 
there has been a considerable africaniza- 
tion of the staffs of the major trading 
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companies in West Africa without ap- 
parent difficulties. Africans are hold- 
ing increasingly high positions formerly 
held by Europeans, and the largest com- 
pany, United Africa Company, has been 
shifting from the role of retail distribu- 
tor to that of wholesaler to African 
traders. Despite these changes, there 
is nothing to suggest that the trading 
companies will cease to serve in their 
dual capacity as importer and exporter, 
selling goods from the world market to 
Africans and buying African produce 
for shipment abroad. 


Settlers the greatest problem 


Of all the Europeans in Africa, the 
group which presents the greatest prob- 
lem is the settlers who have made their 
homes, as well as their careers, in Af- 
rica, and who think not only of their 
own careers, but of those of their chil- 
dren. They constitute a formidable 
opposition to any form of self-govern- 
ment which endangers their privileged 
position, and as a group support meas- 
ures which discriminate against Airi- 
cans, whether this be on the basis of a 


racial bar or a cultural bar, as repre-- 


sented by the principle of “equal rights 
for civilized people.” In the Union and 
South-West Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Kenya, Angola, and Mozambique, where 
the concentration of Europeans is high- 
est south of the Sahara, the road that 
lies ahead is a difficult one. Although 
the Union has already attained domin- 
ion status, it is clearly not an example 
of self-government for the Africans. 
The white settlers of Kenya and the 
Rhodesias would also welcome dominion 
status, but can be counted on to ob- 
struct any plans for self-government in 
which their influence would be propor- 
tionate to their numbers. In the Por- 
tuguese territories the settlers are only 
one of a number of European obsta- 
cles to self-government. Fortunately, 
throughout most of. the rest of Africa 
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south of the Sahara, non-Africans con- 
stitute only a fraction of one per cent 
of the population. In Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast the white settler presents 
no problem because of the government’s 
long-standing policy of discouraging 
colonization by prohibiting the owner- 
ship of land by non-Africans. Beyond, 
any question, this is another important 
reason why these two countries are 
moving so rapidly towards government 
of the Africans, by the Africans, and 
for the Africans. 


Investors 


The individuals in Europe who have 
invested in African mines and indus- 
tries must also be considered, since they 
are concerned lest their investments be 
threatened. by self-government. But 
since Africa is in such need of capital 
for economic development, the African 
territories must be careful both now and 
after self-government not to discourage 
investment from abroad through either 
expropriation or excessive taxation. 
However anxious Africans leaders may 
be to increase their country’s share of 
the income from its mines and indus- 
tries, however much they may desire to 
attain economic as well as political in- 
dependence, and however tempting these 
measures may seem in terms of politi- 
cal expediency, they would have serious 
economic consequences. The political 
leaders in the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
are aware of this fact and are giving 
their assurances to investors in the 
hopes of attracting additional capital. 
Their first major test is in the Gold 
Coast’s negotiations for the Volta River 
hydroelectric project. 


European manufactortes 


Also concerned with the question of 
self-government are the companies in 
Europe which manufacture goods for 
sale in the African market and which 
process or manufacture Africa’s raw ma- 


terials. Although self-government may 
imply a potential threat to their indus- 
tries, it is likely that their economic re- 
lations with Africa will continue after 
self-government, as in the case or the 
traders. 


NATIONAL INTERESTS OF COLONIAL 
POWERS 


A third obstacle arises from the na- 
tional interests of the colonial powers, 
including strategic, political, and eco- 
nomic factors. . Africa’s increasing stra- 
tegic importance since World War II 
as the result of the developments in the 
Middle East has made the African ter- 
ritories essential to the national defense 
of the European powers and to the 
security of the Western world. Her 
production of strategic materials has be- 
come more vital as the result of the po- 
litical developments in India and South- 
east Asia. Politically, the loss of their 
African territories can only further re- 
duce the rank of England and France 
as world powers. The factor of na- 
tional pride is perhaps epitomized by 
Churchills famous statement about re- 
fusing to preside over the dissolution 
of the Empire, which only goes to show 
that none of the obstacles to self-gov- 
ernment are insurmountable. 


Economic factors 


There are times when the protection 
of private investments in Africa be- 
comes a matter which affects the na- 
tional economy. Although the Euro- 
pean powers do not benefit directly 
from the taxes raised in their African 
territories, as some Americans mistak- 
enly assume, the private profits from 
trading, mining, and other economic 
activities contribute to their national 
incomes and to the taxes they collect 
in Europe. European industries have 
been geared to a certain extent to the 
African trade. Even where there are 
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no protective tariffs, a large share of 
the trade is with the mother country, 
because of currency restrictions or in 
some cases only because of such factors 
as language and established contacts. 
These economic bonds may not be de- 
stroyed by political independence, but 
if they should be the effects would be 
severe. The economic blow to Belgium, 
for example, if she were to be cut off 
from the Congo, would be almost in- 
calculable. One of the decisions facing 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria when they 
become self-governing will be whether 
to remain within the sterling area, as 
Britain is anxious to have them do, if 
only because they earn dollars. At the 
moment it seems unlikely that the Gold 
Coast will decide otherwise, or that 
Britain could, even if she wished to try, 
long postpone self-government on these 
grounds. 

National. interests dictate that the 
goal of colonial policy be to strengthen 
the political and economic bonds so 
that when self-government has been 
granted, access to strategic bases and 
raw materials shall not be denied or 
political and economic relations severed. 
To this end self-government needs to 
be postponed, if not as long as possible, 
at least until these bonds are sufficiently 
strong—unless a point is reached at 
which independence is inevitable and 
imminent and further delay may cost 
good will and endanger future relations. 


U. S. foreign policy 


Here American foreign policy faces a 
dilemma and becomes contradictory and 
inconsistent with American tradition. 
Confronted in the present world situa- 
tion with the possibility of having our 
Western allies weakened through the 
loss of their colonies, we have officially 
lined up with the colonial powers in 
urging caution and warning against 
haste. In so doing we have abandoned 
our traditional policy of sympathy and 


support for peoples seeking their inde- 
pendence, and in our desire to strengthen 
our European allies we have lost prestige 
in Africa and other parts of the world. 
Russia has not been slow to exploit 
this situation, and to take over our tra- 
ditional role as the champion of op- | 
pressed colonial peoples. Whatever they 
may think of communism, many Afri- 
can nationalists feel that they have been 
deserted by the United States and that 
Russia is the only country which speaks 
up for them in world politics today. 


Africa and communism 


There exists a fear, more often ex- 
pressed in the United States than in 
either Atrica or Europe, that when the 
African territories become independent, 


Russia will move into the political 


vacuum left when the former rulers 
withdrew. But again, the Communist 
threat, another aspect of national inter- 
est to the Western powers, has often 
been exaggerated as far as Africa is 
concerned. Outside the French terri- 
tories, which south of the Sahara are 
still some distance from  self-govern- 
ment, the Communist party is of negli- 
gible importance. It has been alleged, 
of course, that the Mau Mau move- 
ment was Communist inspired and that 
Nkrumah was a member of the Com- 
munist party before he became Prime 
Minister of the Gold Coast, but these 
charges have been discredited by the 
governments of Kenya and the Gold 
Coast. Effective obstacles to self-gov- . 
ernment might be raised by smearing 
nationalist leaders as Communists, but. 
this has rarely been done except in 
South Africa, where self-government is 
not an issue. 


By WHose STANDARDS? 


A fourth obstacle imposed by Euro- 
peans is the standards they have set 
for judging when a country is “ready 
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for self-government.” These involve 
such criteria as efficiency, stability, 
honesty, and responsibility in govern- 
ment; national unity; democratic rep- 
resentation; and economic stability. 
These standards relate to the broad 
problem of the cultural differences be- 
tween Africa and the West, but it is 
clear that they are both European im- 
posed and arbitrary as far as the ques- 
tion of ability for self-government is 
concerned. The peoples of Africa, after 
all, did govern themselves for untold 
millenia before European contact, and 
in many cases far better than is gener- 
ally admitted. The question of the cul- 
tural gap between Africa and the West 
can only be evaluated in these terms. 
When one stops to examine the argu- 


_ ments that any group of African peo- 


ples are not ready for self-government, 
it becomes apparent that what is really 
meant is that they are not ready to 
govern themselves according to Euro- 
pean standards of good government. 


There may be many reasons—ethical, - 


ideological, practical—why we, as out- 
siders, might wish to see African self- 
government based on a democratic form 
of representation, but it is worth not- 
ing that the hereditary system of West 
African kingdoms provided for both a 
choice between candidates for the throne 
and a means of deposing rulers who 
proved undesirable to the people. Al- 
though offices were restricted to mem- 
bers of a given clan or lineage, there 
were avenues for the expression of pub- 


lic opinion, and popular opinion could. 


overrule the wishes of even the king 
and his family. 


BELATED PREPARATIONS 


A fifth European obstacle has been 
the inadequate provisions made for 
achieving these standards. In 1937 
when I first visited Nigeria the oppor- 
tunities for progress were extremely re- 


stricted and the rate at which these 
standards were being achieved was piti- 
fully slow. It is no wonder that gov- 
ernment officials expressed, as their per- 
sonal opinion, that it would be two hun- 
dred years before Nigeria could become 
independent. Since there appeared to 
be so much time to prepare for self- 
government, haste did not seem to be 
needed. ‘There were not enough schools 
for the children who wanted an educa- 
tion. Opportunities for the few Afri- 
cans who had advanced education were 
inadequate, and only timid steps were 
being made in the direction of giving 
them a voice in local government by - 
appointing them to town councils. In 
this period one discussed with detach- 
ment whether or not it was good policy 
to employ Africans as District Officers; 
it was seriously maintained that there 
were none adequately trained to serve 
in the higher posts in government and 
business. 


Handwriting on the wall 


All this has been markedly changed 
in both Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
and the Africans themselves have been 
largely responsible for the new develop- 
ments, both by financing their own edu- 
cation in British and American universi- 
ties and by strikes and riots whicli led 
to investigating committees and consti- 
tutional revisions. Things which were 
considered impossible twenty years ago 
are accepted policy today. Education 
at the lower levels has been markedly 
expanded, and Africans are increasingly 
filling high positions in government. Al- 
though still more trained Africans are 
needed, government scholarships are be-- 
ing provided for university work abroad. _ 
As early as 1951 officials were saying 
that self-government might be only five 
instead of two hundred years away. 
There is a realization that little time is 
left to prepare for what is so clearly 
imminent and inevitable. The Gold 
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Coast, Nigeria, and the Sudan are hand- tories. As long as it is not, as long as 
writing on the wall for the rest of Af- things are allowed to coast along at 
rica, but one wonders whether the sense their old, slow rate, a serious obstacle 
of urgency that dominates officials to self-government remains to be over- 
there is shared by many in other terri- come. 
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Political Preparedness for Self-Government 


By HAROLD COOPER 


AM glad that I am billed, quite 
nakedly, on the program as a re- 
tired Imperialist, although that, in these 
days, is much the same as saying a re- 
formed criminal. I am glad, because 
an appreciation of my true identity may 
lead you to agree that, while I am per- 
haps poorly qualified academically to 
stand on this rostrum, at least I can 
claim some entitlement to a hearing as 
one who has had the dubious honor of 
helping to create the problems which 
this conference, I presume, is designed 
to unravel. There is, of course, a con- 
comitant threat to my credentials, since 
you may wonder whether my judgment 
on matters related to the subject chosen 
for me is not likely to be blemished by 
a sour awareness that, in West Africa 
at any rate, Othello’s occupation’s gone. 
But even my most distinguished part- 
ners in past crimes have shown of late 
a wondrous facility in adjusting them- 
selves to the accelerating tempo of our 
age. Lord Milverton—certainly one of 


‘the doughtiest Knights of the British 


Empire ever to joust with the erstwhile 
dragon of colonial nationalism—recently 
issued a dictum which I might well take 
as a text for my remarks this morning: 


Whether Africans are ready or not for 
self-government, whether independence is 
reasonable or not, has become irrelevant. 
Africa is in a hurry and in no mood to 
wait... . The nascent nations of Africa 
do not accept Western timetables of the 
proper or prudent timing of independence, 
and when we talk of the premature grant 
of self-government, the adjective presup- 
poses a point of view which is not admitted 
by Africans. 


Nothing that I propose to say, I 
hope, will give the impression that I 
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look back nostalgically on the days— 
from which less than a decade of fer- 
ment divides us—when we who ruled in 
Africa saw stretching before us a well- 
nigh illimitable vista of continued trus-* 
teeship and could not believe that the 
cloud on the horizon, no bigger than a 
child’s fist, heralded a tropical storm 
already on the point of drenching our 
own Palm Beach suits. There is no 
longer any truth in the assumption that, 
in the colonial sphere, the sole British 
concession to the leftward trend of our 
times is a desire to turn the political 
clock (for a change) to the left—which, 
in the case of clocks, happens to be a 
comforting direction—or even to halt it 
momentarily for the purpose of deter- 
mining why the confounded thing is be- 
ginning to tick so fast. We realize that 
for us to question the “political pre- 
paredness” of the Gold Coast or Nigeria 
for self-government would be as futile 
as for the Governor of New York to say 
to the river Niagara, on the eve of its 
arrival at those predestined falls, “Don’t 
go over yet, old chap. It’s a pretty big 
drop, you know.” 

What, therefore, I am chiefly con- 
cerned to do is to examine the extent to 
which the British have failed to con- 
tribute adequately to that “political 
preparedness” which we could all wish, 
at this late hour, was complete and un- 
assailable. There is no reason why I 
should shrink from such a task at a 
time when stark self-criticism is so 
much in fashion. If Stalin, thanks to 
his petulant misuse of the otherwise re- 
spectable Soviet device of judicial mur- 
der, is now regarded as having been 
wrong throughout most of his thirty- 
year regime, what harm can there be in 
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the British admitting that, during the 
same period, they were wrong in one or 
two instances? ‘This acknowledgment 
of fallibility should not surprise my 
present audience, for I know I do not 
need to tell the citizens of a country 
which was the aggrieved party in one 
of the most sensational political divorces 
of all time that the discarded spouse 
_has since displayed a readiness to rec- 
ognize, and thus profit from, his subse- 
quent matrimonial blunders. 

May I say, in parenthesis, that the 
dizzy switching into high gear of the 
previously rather mincing gait of West 
African history has surprised the na- 
tionalists just about as much as it has 
surprised the colonial powers. In Ni- 
geria and the Gold Coast the national- 
ists began huffing and puffing as soon as 
World War II ended, but they scarcely 
expected the house which John Bull 
(usually a reliable contractor) had 
built to be blown down so easily. Our 
own reaction, of course, was to ex- 
change guilty glances with each other 
and ask, “Who put too much sand in 
the concrete?” 

Actually, what we had failed to grasp 
was that historical forces are apt to op- 
erate with the same silent and invisible 
efficiency as a nest of termites. Walls 
which stand erect and still look strong 
may be as hollow and flimsy as an in- 
flated paper bag. Wordsworth had a 
good phrase for this quiet and unob- 
trusive decay. He attributed it to the 
“unimaginable touch of time.” (If this 
digression has a purpose, it is to em- 
phasize the fact that some of the politi- 
cal unpreparedness observable in West 
Africa today derives from too early a 
triumph in a battle which both ad- 
versaries believed would involve much 
more knocking down and dragging out 
than was actually the case. The na- 


tionalists—to vary the metaphor——won - 


the series in four straight games, largely 


because of the unaccountable collapse 
of our pitching.) 


INDIRECT RULE 


Where did we go wrong? What hap- 
pened to our shrewd foresight and our 
stolidly benign intentions? It is.my 
own perhaps misguided theory that we 
might have been better prepared for the 
shattering events which began with the 
Gold Coast riots of 1948, and which 
changed our mood from one of supreme 
confidence to utter dismay overnight, 
had we not chosen to rely on the chiefs 
—the feudal overlords—of West Africa 
as intermediaries in most of our deal- 
ings with the people. Our adoption of 
the device of “indirect rule” had its 
origin in two worthy enough motives: 
to reduce the cost of administration and 
to preserve what was good in the insti- 
tutions which had been built up, before 
our coming, by the Africans themselves. 
Where we made our mistake was in pre- 
serving those institutions like speci- 
mens in a bottle rather than as living 
plants which needed to be given elbow 
room ior healthy growth. Even Lord 
Lugard, who is widely credited with be- 
ing the inventor of indirect rule, re- 
peatedly warned those who sought to 
copy his system that many of the Af- 
rican chiefs did not fall into the cate- 
gory of “the people’s choice” but were 
“alien conquerors and despots.” 

The Hausa serfs of Northern Nigeria 
—and let us not forget this revealing 
and, in retrospect, rather pathetic piece 
of history—-welcomed Lugard’s troops 
as liberators and were, we must pre- 
sume, disappointed (to use a mild 
word) when the Fulani emirs who had 
first insolently defied Lugard and then 
retreated in confusion before his Maxim 
guns (Providence’s special gift to our 
righteaus cause) were put back on their 
thrones. As time went by, the chiefs 
leaned more and more on the adminis- 
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tration as the buttress of their power, 
while the administration turned more 
and more to the chiefs for comfort and 
reassurance in face of the gathering un- 
rest among the detribalized elements in 
the urban centers (which is colonial 
Officialese for “towns’). Something 
very much like a Mutual Admiration 
Society came into being. We told the 
chiefs that they were doing a good job. 
They courteously replied that we were 
doing even better. The nationalists de- 
nounced us. The chiefs (frequently 
and lustily in private, less frequently 
and with due caution in public) de- 
nounced the nationalists. The result 
was that the chiefs—even those who 
were “alien conquerors and despots’— 
remained in their palaces, while some of 
the nationalists wound up in jail and 
others became politically untouchable. 
To translate the situation into an In- 
dian idiom, we were on excellent terms 
with the maharajahs, but we scarcely 
spoke to the Gandhis and Nehrus, ex- 
cept to chide them for their willfulness 
and folly. And when we introduced 
parliamentary reform, we were careful 
to ensure (“in the best interests of all”) 
that whatever power we surrendered 
passed into “the safe and sane hands of 
the ‘“‘moderates’—that is, the chiefs 
and their supporters—rather than into 
the “selfish grasp” of those whom we 
called “professional agitators.” We were 
living in a dream world until the dis- 
orders of 1948 catapulted us into wake- 
fulness. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION RESTRICTED 


All this was bad for the British. It 
was equally bad for the African. It is 
desirable, though it is rarely possible, 
that the political education of all seg- 
ments of a backward community should 
proceed pari passu. (That is a Latin 
tag which I have inserted to lend an air 
of academic respectability to my dis- 
course.) In West Africa, we allowed, 


and indeed at times encouraged, the 
revolutionary ideas borrowed from our 
own -democratic teachings to break 
through in strength on certain narrow 
sectors of the front—in the municipali- 
ties, the professions, the trade unions— 
while seeking to stem their advance in 
the villages by putting up parental sign- 
boards reading: THIS BATTLEFIELD RE- 
SERVED FOR ADULTS ONLY. Thus “pre- 
paredness for self-government” burst 
out in ugly red patches (suggestive of 
political scarlet fever) instead of as a 
warm adolescent glow suffusing the 
whole countenance of the nation. 

By limiting the power of noncon- 
formity to the detribalized rebels, we 
in effect reserved to them the whole 
range of power. They had only two or 
three elected members in the legisla- 
ture, but those members were elected 
and for that reason, if for no other, be- 
came the recognized spokesmen of the 
masses. Prestige depended not on afflu- 
ence or eminence but on the manner 
and the vocabulary in which you talked 
back to the British. We made courtiers 
and aides-de-camp of the chiefs, who 
were our friends, and politicians of the 
nationalists, who were our foes. I can 
think of many a chief of my acquaint- 
ance who could have snatched the ball 
of popular agitation and done some 
spectacular broken-field running with it, 
had he been given the chance. But his 
rather drab assignment was to catch oc- 
casional short and strictly lateral passes 
tossed to him by the white man who 
was playing quarterback. ` 


INADEQUATE HERITAGE 


You may have deduced from these 
timidly oblique remarks (I have’ my 
pension to consider, you know) that in 
my view the British, as they pack up 
their polo helmets and get ready to pull 
out of West Africa, are leaving a good 
deal of unfinished business behind them. 
Operation Exeunt omnes, in which we 
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are now engaged, reminds me of a cor- 
nered monster cutting off its head as an 
act of obedient and remorseful suicide 
but doing nothing to prevent the nerv- 
ous twitching of its limbs which will 
persist long after the brain needed to 
control them is stilled. Imperialism at 
the center is being dismantled, but 
lesser imperialisms formerly tributary to 
it survive. The subservience of one 
race to another is at an end. The sub- 
servience of one tribe to another is not. 
There are boundaries to be redrawn, 
allegiances to be transferred, minor 
tyrannies to be broken, and a host of 
clashing interests to be brought into 
imposed or negotiated harmony before 
the peoples of West Africa—the Kofis, 
Abioduns, and Abudus wielding their 
hoes in the depth of the bush—can en- 
joy the full savor of freedom. I be- 
lieve we could have left a more help- 
ful, a serener, pattern of social and 
political life if we had crusaded for de- 
mocracy from the start, with something 
of the zeal of Livingstone, instead of 
peddling it to selected customers like a 
manufacturer who can afford to wait 
for new markets. I am strengthened 
in this obsession by the example of the 
swift disintegration of the caste system 
among Indian communities transplanted 
to other parts of the Empire in the 
nineteenth century. It is sometimes 
better to fell the obstructing tree with 
one bold stroke than to draw out its 
roots an inch at a time as though so- 
licitous that it should feel no pain. 
The political heritage bequeathed by 
the British in West Africa is thus more 
ramshackle and cringing than it need 
have been. To guide the eager but be- 
wildered electorate, and to compete for 
its favors, there are today, in many 
areas, amorphous “parties” which, to 
the unfriendly observer, seem to fly no 
banners but those of revolt or of tribal 
supremacy—two equally barren ideolo- 
gies. When the Nigerian masses, sud- 


denly enfranchised, went to the polls in 
1951, they were called upon to vote for 
candidates who had to pass through a 
mazelike series of electoral colleges be- 
fore they could gain Revlon’s first 
plateau—-membership of one of three 
Regional Houses. Many of the candi- 
dates, anticipating the vicissitudes of 
this long trek to glory, preferred to 
choose their party affiliations after the 
struggle was over and the returns from 
other constituencies were in, lest they 
should hitch their modest wagons to an 
ineffectual star. Apostasy, often fol- 
lowed by recantation and then by apos- 
tasy again, became a commonplace. 
Only the highest leaders remained 
steadiast in their loyalty to party ma- 
chines which would have wheezed to a 
standstill without the compelling mo- 
tive power of their personalities. 


Tse Democratic Process 


It was easy for the skeptic to draw 
ribald comparisons between this frantic 
free-for-all and the nicely regulated 
thrust and parry of the traditional 
tournament. of .Ins versus Outs which 
enlivens the political scene at recurrent 
intervals in the United States or the 
United Kingdom. But who could have 
been expected to create immediate or- 
der in this seething, formless void? 
Not the British, to whom its very form- 
lessness had been so long almost an ar- 
ticle of faith; not the chiefs, who had 
looked upward to. the administration 
and not downward to the people for 
the source of their authority; not the 
nationalist groups, denied all training 
in the responsibilities of government 
and often reduced virtually to the 
wraithlike status of underground resist- 
ance movements. The marvel was, not 
that the democratic process worked so 
oddly, but that it worked at all. (There 
were even, here and there, little out- 
bursts of democracy in its purest form 
—as when one village headman, after 
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assuring the Returning ‘Officer that the 
formality of an election was unneces- 
sary since he was the only suitable 
candidate, was compelled nevertheless 
to observe the formality and emerged 
at the bottom of the poll, with only one 
vote—that presumably self-inflicted— 
to his name.) 


NATIONALIST RESPONSIBILITIES 


At this point I wish to stray from 
the path of self-criticism and venture 
to lay a fraction of the blame for “po- 
litical unpreparedness” on the national- 
ists themselves. It has always seemed 
to me that, in their natural preoccupa- 
tion with the prime objective of shak- 
ing off foreign rule, colonial politicians 
tend to oversimplify important domestic 
issues or even stubbornly to deny their 
existence. “Get rid of the British and 
tackle other problems when they have 
gone,” is too often the cry. The at- 
traction of this policy, however short- 
sighted, is understandable, and by no 
means every leader who adopts it does 
so merely for the sake of arming him- 
self with an inflammatory slogan calcu- 
lated to keep the excitement of his fol- 
lowers at fever heat. But it is exasper- 
ating for the British, when they seek 
nationalist co-operation in wrestling 
with grave economic and social ills, to 
be told, “These things only exist be- 
cause we are not free. If you want to 
end them, clear out of the country.” 
The presence of the alien master be- 
comes the origin of all evil, all back- 
wardness, all misfortune, and his with- 
drawal the single and certain panacea. 

The result of this concentration on 
the British target is that opportunities 
to lay the foundations for successful 
nationhood are neglected. The promo- 
tion of unity, for example, is attempted 
not by the positive method of removing 
religious or tribal misunderstandings, 
but by the negative device of blaming 
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disunity on the British. For years it 
was contended that Hindu-Moslem fric- 
tion in India was kept alive, as a mat- 
ter of deliberate policy, by the imperial 
power, but when the time for liberation 
came the gulf between the two com- 
munities was found to be so deep and 
real that partition had to be accepted 
as inevitable. Who knows whether this 
greatest surgical operation in recent po- 
litical history could not have been 
avoided if some of the energy devoted 
to driving out the British had been 
turned to the task of ending internal 
quarrels? It is, I think, a happy au- 
gury that in Nigeria the assumption of 
responsibility by African Ministers has 
led many of them to a realistic (and 
slightly agonizing) reappraisal of the 
true extent of the problem posed by 
conflicting tribal loyalties. There is 
reason to hope that, by the very act ot 
acknowledging the danger of partition, 
the Nigerians may succeed in averting 
it. Nothing is more likely to produce 
an explosion than to bottle up forces 
which might spin themselves into quies- 
cence if given free play. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OVERNIGHT? 


“Self-government” to many colonial 
leaders is a door on the other side of 
which lies an immediate and ample 
paradise. Some of their pronounce- 
ments on industrialization give the im- 
pression that, once the British loose 
their hold on a colony, it will flower 
overnight into a forest of smoking 
chimney stacks. Automobiles and elec- 
tric refrigerators will start rolling off 
the assembly lines, and the need to’ 
import manufacturing goods from the 
predatory nations of the West will 
rapidly disappear. ‘Those who decry 
this as a senseless vision would be wise 
to study the conditions which have 
given rise to such unrestrained day- 
dreaming. It is foolish to pretend that 
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the people of Africa have not the slight- 
est excuse for supposing that the de- 
velopment of secondary industries in 
their continent has been’ impeded by 
colonial rule. The British, by their 
postwar enthusiasm for industrial proj- 
ects, have admitted that their previous 
indifference to such projects was a mis- 
take. The Africans sensed this indif- 
ference, and resented it. A young Gold 
Coast schoolteacher once told me that 
he used to hold up an ordinary lead 


pencil before his class and say, “We 


cannot even make ¢hts for ourselves. 
We must send money overseas to buy 
it. Isn’t something wrong?” Some- 
thing was wrong, and so long as the 
schoolteacher confined himself to the 
display of simple articles such as a lead 
pencil, he was not arousing false hopes 
of the better days a “new order” might 
bring. But to say “We cannot even 
make a four-engined bomber” is to take 
too venturesome a peep into the future. 
Detroit, like Rome, was not built in a 
day. 


PARTING ADVICE 


By way of conclusion, I cannot for- 
bear to offer one word of advice to my 
friends in the nationalist movements of 
West Africa, who are the men by whom, 
from now on, the grave decisions for- 
merly reserved for the nabobs of the 
Colonial Office must inexorably be 
taken. I have tried to make it clear 
that, because of my record, which I 
have freely confessed, and my nation- 
ality, which I do not disown, I count it 
no function of mine to hang out storm 
‘signals or prate of the virtues of pru- 
dence. But I am sure we shall hear, 
later in these discussions, that it is the 
desire of the United States—which is 
striving -to play the role of honest 
broker or, if you like, Universal Aunt-— 
to see the aspirations of African nation- 
alism brought to fruition in an orderly 


manner. Caution may be a badge of 
shame at a time when the fight against 
the oppressor (too strong a word in this 
case, I think, but we will let it pass) is 
still at its height. When the battle has 
been won, however, and the oppressor 
is demonstrably and helplessly on his 
way out, caution can be an attribute of 
wisdom. When I read, in the news- 
papers of West Africa, of the schisms 
which threaten to rive the victorious 
armies of nationalism asunder in the 
very moment of their triumph, I. am 
reminded of a sentence which illumined 
the history books of my youth and 
which the limping memory of middle 
age ascribes, perhaps erroneously, to 
the Elder Pitt: “Those counsels to 
which Time is not called, Time will not 
ratify.” 


MAN AND BEAST 


As there are a few seconds to spare 
before the break for the commercial, 
may I read, by way of commentary on 
yesterday’s proceedings, a piece of verse 
I wrote quite recently after finding my- 
self somewhat disturbed by an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News under the name of Robert 
Ruark? It was at the time when Queen 
Elizabeth was paying her very success- 
ful state visit to Nigeria. Mr. Ruark 
expressed the hope that while the Queen 
was there, somebody would draw her 
attention to the fate that was threaten- 
ing the wild life of Africa. What had 
happened in Asia was bad enough. In 
India tigers had been officially listed as 
vermin and anybody was entitled to 
shoot at them. There were only six 
rhinoceros left in the whole of India. 
But even worse catastrophes impended 
in Africa. In the great reserve of the 
Serengeti (in Tanganyika) marauding 
tribes from the north were slaughtering 
animals in order to supplement their 
meat diet. Did the Queen realize that 


` 
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the British were in danger of losing one 
of the world’s greatest natural zoos? 

Now all this seemed to me to indi- 
cate a sorry misplacing of emphasis. I 
thought we were in danger of losing, in 
Africa, something far more important 
than a great natural zoo. So I wrote 
this poem and sent it to the Daily 
News, which was good enough to print 
it: 


What news is this that comes from far? 
My underwear I squirm in 

To hear that India’s tigers are 
Today described as vermin. 


What government could be so vile? 
Hot rage within me kindles| 
Nehru, like Nero, fiddles while 
His stock of rhino dwindles. 


By Niger’s side the Queen’s immersed 
In pompous things or petty, 

While meat-devouring black men burst 
Into the Serenget. 


Protect the antelope? Egad, 
It’s time that we began to: 

Perhaps it’s also time we had 
Some feeling for the Bantu. 


Yes, let us mend our ways, and then 
Preserve both wildebeeste and men. 


Harold Cooper, M. A. (Caniab.), Chevy Chase, Maryland, ts lecturer on African Af- 
fairs at the School of Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Washington, D. C. He was an instructor in English at the University of Iowa before 


entering the British Colonial Admintstrative Service. 


He spent twenty years in Africa 


and the South Pacific, returning to the United States in 1954. 


Prospects for Democracy in the Gold Coast 


By St. CLAR DRAKE 


HE Gold Coast is a small West 

African country of some 91,843 
square miles, with slightly over four 
million inhabitants. The population is 
predominantly rural. It is a country of 
family-size farms and there are no Eu- 
ropean agricultural settlers. The main 
export crop is cocoa. Considerable quan- 
tities of gold, manganese, diamonds, and 
timber are also exported. Plans are be- 
ing discussed for a large hydroelectric 
development—the Volta River project 
—which will furnish electrical power, 
some of which will be used for smelting 
aluminum from the extensive bauxite 
deposits and some of which will be used 
for general community needs. 

British influence in the Gold Coast 
began over three centuries ago when 
_ trade relations were established, and 
was strengthened when the Fanti and 
Ga tribes of the coast sought British 
protection against the expanding, war- 
like Ashanti kingdom in the near hin- 
- terland. Formal British rule was- es- 
tablished in the coastal areas in 1850. 
After seven wars against the Ashanti, 
their area was brought under British 
_ administration in 1901, along with a 
sparsely populated area in the far hin- 
terland—-the Northern Territories. In 
1919, a portion of German Togoland 
came under the administration of the 
Gold Coast government as a League of 
Nations mandate. It was not until 
1946 that all of these areas were ad- 
ministered as a unified Gold Coast. 

In traditional Gold Coast society 
there was considerable political democ- 
racy. Chiefs were chosen from families 
with ritual status (“stool families”), 
but they could only be “enstooled” with 
the consent of the commoners, who 
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could “destool” them if they exceeded 
the bounds of. authority or compromised 
their ritual status. The British govern- 
ment transferred sovereignty from the 
people to the British Crown, released 
the chiefs from many of the popular 
checks, and substituted a system of 
“bureaucratic tutelage” for one based 
on “traditional authority.” A Legisla- 
tive Council, composed mainly of chiefs 
appointed by the Governor, served as 
an advisory council to the British gov- 
ernment until 1946, when it became an 
elected legislature. Recent Gold Coast 
political history can only be under- 
stood if viewed, in part, as a struggle 
between local and provincial chiefs 
against new, educated, westernized Af- 
rican leaders for the allegiance of the 


people. 
THe Gorp Coast REVOLUTION 


In 1947, exasperated by postwar in- 
flation, a group of African chiefs and 
businessmen in the Gold Coast led a 
successful boycott against high-priced 
foreign goods. That same year some 
of them allied themselves with a group 
of British-trained nationalist leaders and 
formed a United Gold Coast Conven- 
tion to press for self-government within 
the Commonwealth.? The new nation 
was to be called “Ghana” after a once 
powerful Sudanese kingdom, some of 
whose people had allegedly immigrated 


1For a succinct account of the manner in 
which British rule was extended in the Gold 
Coast and of traditional political Institutions 
see Martin Wight, The Gold Coast Legisla- 
tive Council (London, 1947), Chap. I. 

2 Nationalism in the Gold Coast has a his- 
tory which antedates the postwar years. An 
account af earlier movements is given in 
Wight, op cit, pp 25-28, 
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to the Gold Coast many years ago. 
An American-educated young African, 
Kwame Nkrumah, was invited home to 
serve as secretary of the UGCC. 

In 1948, as a result of some violence 
surrounding an ex-servicemen’s demon- 
stration, six of the UGCC leaders, in- 
cluding Nkrumah, were jailed. A Brit- 
ish commission of inquiry later sug- 
gested far-reaching reforms. The British 
Labour government decided to appoint 
an all-African committee to draft a con- 
stitution. The committee included some 
of the UGCC leaders, but not Nkrumah. 
The younger nationalists began to look 
to Nkrumah for leadership and eventu- 
ally broke away from the UGCC to 
form the Convention People’s party 
(CPP), a more militant group whose 
slogan was “Self-government now.” 

In 1950, under Nkrumah’s leadership 
a nonviolent campaign for immediate 
self-government was launched, and 
Nkrumah and some of his coleaders 
were jailed. An election under the 
new constitution was held while he was 
in jail. His party won. Nkrumah 
emerged a-national hero. Britain grace- 
fully bowed to the will of the people 
and made him “Leader of Government 
Business.” A year later he became the 
first African to be appointed a prime 
minister by the British government.® 


Tue Gotp Coast EXPERIMENT 


In April of 1954, an Order in Coun- 
cil was issued by the British Crown 
providing for an all-African cabinet in 
the Gold Coast, under an African prime 
minister and responsible to a unicameral 
Legislative Assembly composed of 104 
persons to be elected by secret ballot 
under conditions of universal adult suf- 


3 For an account of political activity in the 
Gold Coast between 1947 and 1951, written 
by a confidant of Nkrumah’s and a serious 
student of African problems, see George Pad- 
more, The Gold Coast Revolution, London, 
1953. 
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Gord Coast ADMINISTRATIVE, ARRAS 
(EXCLUSIVE oF TOGOLAND) 
Adapted from D. T. Adams, A Gold Coast 
Geography (London: University of London 


Press, 1951), p. 205; reproduced by permis- 
sion of the publisher. 


frage. Complete legislative, judicial, 
and executive authority was to be 
granted to this African government, ex- 
cept for matters pertaining to public or- 
der, defense, and external affairs which 
were reserved to the Governor.‘ 

” Later in the spring, the political par- 
ties went to the people. The Ghana 
Congress party, representing middle- 
class moderates, ran under the sign of 
the blue elephant. The Convention -Peo- 
ple’s party (CCP), under the militant 
younger leadership, campaigned with a 
red cock as its symbol. A number of 
other parties selected the palm tree, 
boatmen’s paddles, fish, and similar 


4See The Gold Coast (Constitution) Order- 
in-Council, 1954, Statutory Instruments, Gold 
Coast, No. 551, London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 


‘ tionery Office, 1954. 
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symbols by which a member of the 
predominantly illiterate electorate could 
identify the party of his choice.’ 

The CPP ran on its three-year-old 
record and Kwame Nkrumah’s reputa- 
tion, promising to secure complete 
independence. Opposition candidates 
charged the CPP with having set the 
youth against their elders, with having 
been hostile to the traditional rulers, 
the chiefs, with being inefficient and 
wasteful, and with having protected 
bribetakers. Nkrumah, himself, was 
charged with having “dictatorial ambi- 
tions.” The Opposition promised to 
save the country from “CPP degrada- 
tion and ruin.” 

The CPP won the election under the 
“Nkrumah Constitution,” which had 
been extracted from the British by a 
shrewd blending of pressure (Positive 
Action) and negotiation (Tactical Ac- 
tion). The Gold Coast stood on the 
threshold of complete independence. 
The CPP promised to secure it before 
its four-year tenure of office was over. 

The imagination of politically con- 
scious Africans everywhere has been 
fired by what is happening in the Gold 
Coast. European settlers in eastern 
and southern Africa have been dis- 
turbed, and the extremists among them 
have reacted with hostility and disgust 
to what they contemptuously disparage 
as “Gold Coastism.” 


TRANSITIONAL DEMOCRACY 


The Gold Coast is in the process of 
blending indigenous political institu- 
tions with those derived from the West. 
CPP policy has been one of adopting 
Western parliamentary forms in their 
entirety at the national center, and of 
introducing a form of local government 
which leaves economic and political 


5 Less than 25 per cent of the Gold Coast 


population has been educated beyond the 
third rade. 


power in the hands of the electorate 
but gives the traditional rulers (chiefs) 
ritual and advisory status. Councils of 
provincial chiefs also have the status of 
advisers. This process of “institutional 
transfer” has recently been described 
and analyzed with scholarly insight by 
the American political scientist, David 
Apter.® 

A distinguished leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Dr. Kofi- Busia, head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at University 
College in the Gold Coast, himself a 
member of a family which includes tra- 
ditiona! rulers, has stated that the de- 
mand of the people upon their leaders 
is “. .. that they should establish 
simultaneously a parliamentary democ- 
racy and a welfare state.’7 British 
civil servants, the mission schools, the 
mass media, and the Gold Coast intel- | 
ligentsia, over a hundred-year period, 
have brought the people to the point 
of conceptualizing their goals in these 
terms. How deep the desire for parlia- 
mentary forms, per se, is, however, it 
would be very difficult to assess. There 
is no doubt about the desire-for a wel- 
fare state. 

In countries with high rates of illit- 
eracy where the society has been a 
sacred one, when Western styles of de- 
mocracy are being introduced there is 
a tendency for leadership of the charis- 
matic type to inherit the authority once 
vested in traditional rulers. But such 
leaders are by no means “all-powerful.” 


8 David E Apter, The Gold Coast in Tran- 
sition, Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1955, 

TDr. Eofi A. Busia, “The Gold Coast and 
Nigeria on the Road to Self-Government,” in 
C. Grove Haines (Ed.), Africa Today (Balti- 
more, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955), p. 
294, 

8 The authority of a charismatic leader 
rests neither on his place in a traditional or- 
der, as does that of chiefs, nor on the role of 
office in a bureaucratic organization, as does 
that of civil servants. It rests rather on the 
devotion of people to “. .. the specific and 
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Election of 1954 


The election of 1954 is a case in point’ 
Only 59 per cent of the electorate went 
to the polls. The CPP at the peak of 
its power won only about 54 per cent 
of the popular vote. Under the British 
system, a citizen does not vote for a 
chief of state, but rather for local can- 
didates to the Assembly. There is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that if the 
Gold Coast people had been voting for 
Kwame Nkrumah directly, he would 
have run far ahead of his party. But 
even Nkrumah’s considerable prestige 
and charm cannot pull a candidate 
through if local sentiment, or pressure 
from the local traditional structure, is 
strongly set against him. 

The CPP secured slightly over half 
of the popular vote, and nearly 70 per 
cent of the seats—71 out of, 104, thus 
giving it a comfortable majority. Of 
the 33 members of the Opposition, 12 
represented the expression of regional 
sentiment, through the Northern Peo- 
ple’s party. Sixteen were “Independ- 
ents,” some of them former CPP mem- 
bers who had not been designated as 
official party candidates by the central 
committee, but who persisted in running 
nevertheless and were expelled. (Over 
1,000 persons applied for CPP endorse- 
ment to contest 104 seats!) One mem- 
ber of the Assembly was voted in from 
a Muslim area in the capital city, and 
another member represented an area in 


exceptional sanctity, heroism, or exemplary 
character of an individual person, and of the 
normative patterns or order revealed or or- 
dained by him.” Quoted in Apter, op. cit. 
(note 6 supra), p. 228 n. from Max Weber, 
The Theory of Social and Economic and So- 
cial Organization, translated by Parsons and 
Henderson (London, 1947), p. 301. 

9For an analysis of the 1954 election see 
W. B. Birmingham and G. Jahoda, “A Pre- 
Election Survey in a Semi-Literate Society,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 19, No. 2 
(1955), pp. 140-52. 


southern Togoland. Only one member 
represented an Opposition party’ which 
was national in its orientation—Dr. Kofi 
Busia of the Ghana Congress party. 
Whatever the interpretation of the 
close vote and the variegated opposi- 
tion—whether evidence of political ma- 
turity or parochialism or lack of party 
discipline—the result was that power 
was distributed rather than concen- 
trated entirely in the hands of the most 
vigorous nationalist party. But the 
party which won did secure enough 
seats so that it could govern with con- 
fidence. According to Western norms, 
this was a healthy portent for democ- 


racy. 


Nature of the Opposition 


Many observers have felt that the 
regional and pluralistic nature of the 
Opposition is a weakness, for there is 
little hope of a well-organized group 
being ready and able to form an al- 
ternative government should the present 
party in power fall. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that under conditions of 
transitional democracy it is to be ex- 
pected that a powerful nationalist party 
with charismatic leadership, once it 
comes to power (and adds patronage to 
patriotism), may frequently be elected 
again and again. The low degree of 
economic differentiation and the ab- 
sence of clear-cut issues also inhibit the 
formation of unified Opposition parties 
on the Western model. 


Dominant nationalist parties not neces- 
sarily undemocratic 


Tf such dominant nationalist parties 
continue to maintain full civil liberties; - 
$f they will respond to various sorts 
of extraparliamentary pressures and ad- 
vice; and ¿f the constitution provides 
for periodical dissolutions of the elected 
body and new elections, there is no rea- 
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son for calling the political situation 
“wndemocratic” even if it does not fit 
the Western model. 


NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


» David Apter, whose recent: study of 
Gold Coast politics has been previously 
referred to, holds the view that the suc- 
cess of parliamentary democracy in the 
Gold Coast, to date, has been due pri- 
marily to the fact that Dr. Nkrumah 
has used his immense personal appeal 
and symbolic status—the source of his 
charisma—to invest democratic institu- 
tions with authority. Apter makes an 
impressive case for the success of what 
he calls “institutional transfer” during 
the period of Nkrumah’s leadership—a 
legislature that functions well despite 
its youth, a judiciary not influenced by 
politics, a civil service relatively free 
- from favoritism, and the protection of 
civil liberties. ‘Most outside observers 
seem similarly impressed. He feels that 
“there is little doubt that Nkrumah 
wants desperately to have parliamen- 
tary government succeed.” 

But Nkrumah.ss also keenly conscious 
of what he-considers a mandate from 
the people, expressed at the polls, to 
remain in office for four years. Dr. 
Apter, therefore, is also sure that “there 
is little doubt that if faced with a loss 
of authority, the possibility of alterna- 
tive political practices to those of par- 
liamentary democracy would be uti- 
lized.” 1° (Presumably he is referring 
to a declaration of a state of emergency 
and the use of extraparliamentary party 
organizations to counter attempts to 
overthrow his government by anything 
other than a vote of no confidence in 
the Assembly.) 

Within a few months after the elec- 
tion of 1954 and before the opening of 
the new all-African Assembly, a Na- 
tional Liberation Movement arose in 


19 Apter, op. cit. (note 6 supra), p. 314. 


Ashanti designed to “liberate the coun- 
try” from CPP influence. It began, 
as most Gold Coast political movements 
have begun, around an economi¢ issue. 
The Gold Coast depends upon the ex- 
port of cocoa as a major source of reve- 
nue. The new government has con- 
tinued a system introduced by the Brit- 
ish under which all cocoa for export 
must be sold at a price set by the gov- 
ernment to the Cocoa Marketing Board 
through authorized agents. In the fiscal 
year 1953-54, 40 per cent of the total 
revenue of the government came from 
the buying of cocoa from individual 
farmers at a fixed price and selling it 
abroad at the world market price, a 
sum of some $50,000,000 dollars. It so 
happens that in recent years the people 
of Ashanti have been producing an in- 
creasing proportion of this vital crop. 
In 1953, over half of all the cocoa 
grown in the Gold Coast was produced 
by the Ashanti. Less than one-fourth 
of the p2ople in the Gold Coast belong 


to this ethnic group. 


In 1954, a group of Ashanti farm- 
ers and youth organizations complained 
that the price set for the year was too 
low and that Ashanti was being forced 
to bear the brunt of the levy for financ- 
ing national development. Gradually, 
this protest was organized by leaders 
close to the ruler of Ashanti (the 
Asantehene) into a general critique of 
CPP policy and a call for new leader- 
ship. 

A number of Opposition intellectu- 


- als and ex-CPP followers were attracted 
‘to the National Liberation Movement 


(NLM), and it began to take on some 
aspects of a broader movement than 
mere Ashanti tribalism. Two basic de- 
mands finally crystallized: (a) insist- 
ence upon a federal form of government 


11 This account of the National Liberation 
Movement is based upon observations in the 
field and newspaper content analysis made by 
the author during 1954 and 1955. 


oa 
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in which Ashanti, Togoland, the North- 
ern Territories, and the Colony would 
each ‘have its own’ political machinery 
and considerable control over its own 
finances; (6) a plea for a bicameral 
legislature ‘in order to give the chiefs 
and: older, more moderate groups some 
power in the national government. 

The National Liberation Movement 
has never secured ‘a base outside 


Ashanti and some closely related areas; 


it is, furthermore, very difficult to gauge 
the extent to which it has a mass ap- 
peal even in Ashanti. The CPP charges 
that intimidation through the power 
wielded by the Asantehene in his role 
as custodian of the Golden Stool—the 
sacred symbol of Ashanti ritual life— 
has brought many people “into line” 
who do not really believe in the NLM.“ 
They point to the fact that nineteen 
of the twenty members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly from Ashanti who were 
elected in 1954 were CPP. The NLM 
retorts that if an election were held to- 
day they would all lose their posts. 
Sporadic violence has broken out here 
and there in Ashanti from time to time. 
Police power has been used to curb ex- 
‘tremists on both sides, but it has been 
used with restraint. -Leaders of both 
sides have asked their followers to re- 
frain from violence. ‘The democratic 
process has not broken down. 


Nkrumah’s reaction 


.Nkrumah’s reaction to the demands 
for a federal state was to insist cate- 
gorically that the CPP mandate from 


12 One of the most surprising developments 
in Gold Coast politics occurred in the summer 
of 1955, when the Minister of Agriculture, an 
Ashanti, ridiculed the: whole concept of the 
Golden Stool and refused to present himself 
for “purification” when the Asantehene de- 
manded that he do so. A CPP newspaper sub- 
sequently carried a series of editorials “From 
Grace to Grass,” warning the Asantehene not 
to carry the pressure too far in his support of 
the NLM. 


the electorate was-to establish a antar 
state and that the Gold Coast was too 
small to support four federated govern- ' 
ments. As to the price of cocoa, he 
pointed out that it was open to revi- 
sion during the next season. He invited 
the NLM leaders and members of the 
Asanteman Council to confer on meth- 
ods for securing greater regional au- 
tonomy short of a federal state.~ All 
invitations to discuss this matter have 
been rejected, the NLM contending that 
a constitutional convention should be 
called - immediately to frame a new 
federal constitution before the army 
and police and external affairs are trans- 

ferred to the Gold Coast. 


British government position ` 


The British government has taken 
the position that these are matters for 
the Gold Coast legislature to settle, and 
that a constitutional convention is not’ 
in order. The NLM insists that the- 
Assembly is “packed with CPP people.” 
The Legislative Assembly appointed a 
Select Committee to take testimony on 
the merits and demerits of federalism 
and a bicameral legislature. The NLM 
and the Asanteman Council refused 
to co-operate. The Select Committee 
finally recommended against the NLM 
suggestions. It suggested that consid- 
erable regional autonomy be granted, 
however, and that the question of an 
upper house be raised again after inde- 
pendence.*® 


-_ 


Bourne Report 


Sir Frederick Bourne was subsequently 
invited out from Britain as a constitu- 
tional adviser, and he made detailed 
recommendations for the setting up of 
bicameral regional assemblies, each with 
a-House of-Chiefs, but with no such 


18 See Report from tke Select Committee on 
Federal System and Second Chamber of the 
Gold Coast, Accra: The Government EDR 
1955. f 
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house in the national legislature. Such 


regional assemblies would be consulted 
on certain legislation and would be 
given grants for development, which 
they could administer in the fields of 
agriculture, animal health, forestry, edu- 
cation, communications, health services, 
housing, and town and city planning. 
In February of 1956 a meeting was 
held at Achimota to consider these pro- 
posals. The Joint Council of Chiefs 
of the Colony attended and suggested 
certain amendments. The Asanteman 
Council and the NLM, however, boy- 
cotted the conference.* Thus, govern- 
ment and the NLM are deadlocked. 
There have been threats of Ashanti 
secession. Should this happen, the va- 
lidity of Apter’s prediction will be 
tested. Nkrumah, the Gold- Coast’s 
George Washington, might find himself 
facing Abraham Lincoln’s dilemma."® 


i4 For details of the Bourne Report and 
conference proceedings see Report of the 
Achimota Conference, Accra. The Govern- 
ment Printer, 1956. 

15 Since this article was written, the CPP 
government has agreed to a test. of strength 
at the polls, and the election is set for July 
1956. The British government asked the CPP 
government to have such an election before 
Parliament acts on the Gold Coast govern- 
ment White Paper, Constitutional Proposals 
for Gold Coast Independence and Statement 
on the Report of the Constitutional Adviser 
and the Report of the Achimota Confer- 
ence, Accra: The Government Printer, 1956. 
Nkrumah’s acceptance of the British request 
has significant implications in view of the fact 
that he has always stressed the legal right of 
his government to remain in power until 1958. 
‘A month before this decision, one of the most 
prominent members of the Gold Coast Cabi- 
net was quoted as having said that if the 
British government used the Ashanti crisis to 
delay independence “the people of the Gold 
Coast—-not the Government—might be forced 
to declare themselves independent” (Venture, 
April 1956, p. 2). The NLM replied that it 
would resist any such unilateral action. It is 
obviously impossible to know what factors 
entered into the CPP decision, but it is rele- 
vant to note that under Part IX, Article 73, 


1 


Two concepts of democracy 


The NLM affair is, in one of its as- 
pects, 2 conflict between two concep- 
tions oi democracy, the older, tradi- 
tional concept that considerable power 
should be vested in chiefs and that dele- 


` gate bodies are more democratic than 


representative bodies opposed to the be- 
lief in speedier representative processes 
handled by westernized elite groups. 
It also represents a conflict between < 
ethnic loyalties and national loyalties. 
Certain political and economic interests 
among Africans, and perhaps some 
among Europeans, have also encour- 
aged the traditionalists. 


PRESSURES OF “PROGRESS” 


Whatever the merits or demerits of 
the present constitutional arrangements, 
or of the specific price set each year 
on cocoa, there have been a series of 
changes in Gold Coast life since the 
CPP came to power which the masses 
of people, including those in Ashanti, 
have experienced subjectively as “free- 
dom,” and which if measured against 
Western models are objective indices of 
a degree of democracy in its economic 
and social dimensions which never ex- 
isted under the political democracy of 
the traditional order ** or during the pe- 
riod of British “bureaucratic tutelage.” 


Her Majesty’s government reserves the right 
to revoke the whole 1954 Constitution if it 
sees fit. The principle of Tactical Action, as 
well as a sense of responsibility, no doubt sug- 
gested giving in on this point (see Hansard, 
May 11, 1956, and Manchester Guardian, May 
15, 1956). 

18 Data for analyzing these changes may be 
found in such documents as Report of the 
Select Committee on the Lidbury Report, 
1952; Economic Survey, 1954; Development 
Progress Report, 1955; all available from the 
Government Printer, Accra, Gold Coast. A 
recently established weekly publication, The 
Gold Coast Today, also summarizes develop- 
ment trends from time to time. (It is dis- 
tributed without charge by the Information 


PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN THE GOLD COAST 


Elementary schools have expanded at 
a rate which has put a strain on eco- 
nomic resources and outrun availability 
of qualified personnel. The number of 
children enrolled in elementary school 
has increased from 235,000 in 1951 to 
430,000 in 1955. About $1,500,000 has 
been spent on scholarships for advanced 
training from one government fund 
alone. Jobs and positions have multi- 
plied with an expanding bureaucracy 
and economic development. Women 
have been drawn into public life on a 
widening scale. People are participat- 
ing in mass education and community 
development plans which give small but 
measurable results. 

Paradoxically, the very success of the 
CPP in extending economic and so- 
cial democracy does not necessarily 
strengthen Western parliamentary proc- 
esses and general civil liberties. Masses 
of illiterate people experiencing for the 
first time the possibilities of a rise in 
their economic and social status do not 
always make the preservation of civil 
liberties a prime value. Matters like 
freedom of the press and the niceties 
and subtleties of the parliamentary 
process, or of academic detachment, 
may strike them as less important than 
getting ahead with the job of building 
schools and clinics, piping water into 
the villages, or industrializing the coun- 
try. In such situations, a popular 
leader can sometimes stifle his Opposi- 
tion, should he wish to do so, with 
widespread approval from the masses. 

Apter, as stated above, feels that the 
Prime Minister wishes to retain and ex- 
pand Western democratic forms. But 
Nkrumah is under pressure from the 
“masses” to deliver the goods—fast. 
Apter feels that the very possibility of 
failure of the Gold Coast experiment in 
parliamentary democracy 


Section of the Gold Coast Office, 13 Belgrave 
Square, London.) 
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. . . imposes a responsibility upon the 
United States as well as the United King- 
dom, to continue to supply technicians, 
equipment and investment funds which will 
be needed in increasing quantities if the 
standards of life which the Gold Coast 
people have striven for can be supplied. 
In the long run, only tf subsistence de- 
mands can be met will the Gold Coast be 
able to “afford” the luxury of parliamen- 
tary political organs.+7 


AFTER INDEPENDENCE WHAT? 


At the moment, control of police 
power and military power is in the 
hands of the British Governor. The 
next constitutional advance will place 
it in the hands of Africans. As to how 
it will be used there can be no certain 
answer, only a balancing of probabili- 
ties under various conditions. ‘The CPP, 
with two more years in power (barring 
the very unlikely defection of twenty 
or more of its Assembly members), will 
be the custodian of that power. It will 
very probably be used, wsth restraint, 
to preserve the unity of the nation and 
the degree of public order necessary to 
carry out a program which involves 
some of the following elements: 7° 

1. The knitting together of the Colony, 
Ashanti, and the Northern Territories 
(and perhaps British Togoland) into a 
unitary national state. 

2. The strengthening of local coun- 


17 Apter, op. cit. (mote 6 supra), p 302 
{italics not in original). 

18 Whatever the results of the impending 
election referred to in note 15 supra, any 
Gold Coast government would be faced with 
this same set of problems, with the exception 
of the first two, where the Opposition would 
try to institute a federal state and would vest 
more power in the traditional rulers. There 
is no reason to suppose that an Opposition 
government would show any less restraint 
than the CPP in its exercise of power. 

19 On May 9, 1956, in a plebiscite conducted 
under United Nations auspices, a majority of 
the voters in British Togoland expressed their 
preference for union with an independent 
Gold Coast. i 
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cils and regional assemblies with em- 
phasis upon increasing the power and 
influence of westernized elements, while 
at the same time protecting the ritual 
and ceremonial functions of the tradi- 
tional rulers, the chiefs. 

3, The channeling of the dynamism 
of the youthful masses into projects of 
social welfare and development in or- 
der to prevent it from erupting into 
violence when internal political crises 
occur. 


Economic problems 


These are political problems, but they 
are functionally related to a number of 
basic economic problems among which 
are the following: 

1. How to siphon off a sizeable pro- 
portion of the national income to pre- 
vent inflation and to provide funds for 
development, in the face of a constantly 
rising desire for larger individual and 
family incomes to buy consumption 
goods. 

2. How to lay down, rapidly, a frame- 
work of government services—-schools, 
clinics, roads, sanitary improvements, 
and so forth—both to meet the de- 
mands of the people, and to make an at- 
tractive situation for investment capital. 

3. How to attract investment capital 
for a modest program of industrializa- 
tion, at the same time protecting the 
country from domination by outside 
economic interests. 

4, How to keep a steadily rising level 
of real income both in order to expand 
consumption and to keep a jump ahead 
of the pressure of organized labor and 
farm organizations. 

5. How to increase man-hour produc- 
tivity in agriculture and industry, with- 
out which there can be no eventual rise 
in standards of living. 

Richard Wright, the American Negro 
novelist, has called upon Nkrumah to 


be “hard” and to proceed ahead “full 
draft” to wipe out all vestiges of ani- 
mism and tribalism, and to secure uni- 
fied action. Wright suggests that “Af- 
rican life must be militarized”—not in 
the sense of a military dictatorship, but 
in the form of “a temporary discipline 
that will unite the nation... .”*° It 
is problematical, however, that even 
Nkrumah could carry out such a “hard” 
policy, even if he desired to do.so, and 
there is no evidence that he does. 


Western ortentation 


An increasing number of people in 
the Gold Coast are taking pride in the 
fact that their revolution has been non- 
violent and democratic. Press, film, and 
radio have made large segments of the 
population conscious of what the world 
hopes ror and expects from the emerg- 
ing nation. The people of the Gold 
Coast are also constantly in contact 
with democratic culture-bearers, the so- 
called “expatriates” who work beside 
them in offices and workshops, and the 
school teachers and missionaries with 
whom they have been in contact for 
many vears. All the members of the 
Cabinet are Western oriented. The 
younger leaders are constantly travel- 
ing to Europe and America as delegates 
to meetings and on business. A grow- 
ing number of Gold Coast youth are 
studying in Britain, Europe, and the 
United States. The older, conservative 
nationalist leaders, who are respected 
even when they are not followed, se- 
cured their education in Britain and 
have traveled widely. Most of the 
leaders, whether CPP or Opposition, are 
concerned to safeguard the reputation 
of Ghana. The words of Mr. Justice 
Coussey when he opened the first con- 
stitutional sessions in 1949 are often 


20 Richard Wright, Bleck Power (New. 
York, 1954), p. 347. 
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repeated either verbatim or in para- Gold Coast is made more secure by the 

phrase. He quoted Burke, “We are on fact that the leaders, whatever their 

a conspicuous stage and the world marks differences of opinion among themselves, 

our demeanour.” all have a decent respect for the opin- 
The prospect for democracy in the ions of mankind. 


St. Clair Drake, Ph.D., Chicago, IHinor, is professor of sociology at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. Since 1950 he has participated m the development of an African studies pro- 
gram at Roosevelt University. In 1954 he served as visiting professor of sociology and 
anthropology at the University of Laberia and as consultant on the role of media of mass 
communication for the Twentieth Century Fund’s Survey of Tropical Africa. While in 
Africa, he recesved a research fellowship from the Ford Foundation and spent nine 
months in the Gold Coast and five im the United Kingdom studying the function of 
media of mass communscation within the context of the social and poktical changes now 
taking place in West A frica. In 1947-48 he made a study of the adjustment of Africans 
and West Indians hving in the Britisk Isles, under a grant from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. He is coauthor of Black Metropolis (1945). 


Liberia: An Appraisal 


By Danret F. McCarr 


HEN one looks at the continent 

of Africa these days and con- 
siders the number of territories moving 
toward self-government, it is natural to 
wonder what lessons the emergent states 
can learn from the experience of estab- 
lished African governments. Can Ni- 
geria, the Gold Coast, or Sierra Leone 
benefit from the example of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia? 

I am afraid that this yearning to 
“learn from history” may be mislead- 
ing for two reasons: 

1. Although there may be many simi- 
larities in climate, ethnic groupings, and 
history of the independent and the pres- 
ently dependent countries, nevertheless 
it may be that the differences are more 
critical. Thus it would be dangerous 
to draw inferences; for example, Liberia 
does not have within its boundaries any 
tribe which had established a stable po- 
litical power over an extensive region, 
as had, say, the Hausa, the Yoruba, or 
the Ashanti, and the relationship of the 
central governments to the tribes may 
be different for that reason. 

2. The kinds of problems that Afri- 
can states had to face in the nineteenth 
century will perhaps not recur in the 
second half of the twentieth, which it 
seems will present different problems. 
Liberia had to contend with an expand- 
ing colonialism, which was then the Zett- 
getst in this region of the world; the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria, on the other 
hand, will come into a world in which 
colonialism is receding. Therefore the 
things of value which Liberia learned 
from its experience may not need to be 
applied by its neighbors. The problems 
of the present are economic develop- 
ment to satisfy the aspirations of the 
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electorate, and international diplomacy 
in a world divided by a cold war. 

A more fruitful inquiry might be, 
what role can Liberia play in a present 
day comity of African nations? 

Before this question can be pursued, 
it will be necessary to assess the achieve- 
ments and failures of Liberia and see 
them in their context,? in order to know 
its strengths and weaknesses and what 
resources it could bring to a regional 
bloc. 


PRECONCEPTIONS AND PREJUDICES 


In attempting to make this assess- 
ment we are handicapped by the fact 
that although much has been written 
about Liberia, remarkably little of it 
is the result of serious, impartial study. 
Two main issues cloud the air: 

1, Colonial powers have considered 
independent Liberia a “thorn in their 
side” because its mere existence might 
give hope to colonial Africans to aspire 
to independence.? If Liberia had been 
located in Latin America jt would have 
escaped much of the criticism heaped 
upon it; in fact, it would have been 
praised for the orderliness of its politi- 


1Tt was long ago recognized by ibn-Khaldun 
that one of the major sources, of misunder- 
standing is “the inability rightly to place an 
event in its real context.” Quoted by Rollin 
Chambliss, Social Thought from Hammurabi 
to Comte (New York: Dryden Press, 1954), 
p. 294. 

2 As a former high official once wrote: “Too 
often Liberia has suffered at the hands of the 
great powers; from the pin-pricks of casual 
observers; from the wounds of those who 
came with prejudiced minds, and with their 
own axes to grind.” Gabriel L. Dennis, 
“Foreword” in H. Greenwall and R. Wild, 
Unknown Liberia, London: Hutchinson & 
Company, 1936. 
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cal process and for the lack of revolu- 
tions.® i 

2. Liberia, like Haiti, has been taken 
as an İlustration in the argument over 
the ability of members of the Negro 
race. It is usually ignored in these 
polemics that the country had certain 
economic and political givens and that 
whatever the race of the citizens these 
conditions would have a powerful influ- 
ence on the possibilities of action. If 
Liberia were to be accounted a failure 
it would not prove that the Negro race 
has not produced individuals of ability, 
nor does prosperity in a Negro coun- 
try, of itself, wipe away the arguments 
of the racist point of view. 

Of course not all comments on Liberia 
were written under the influence of 
these two issues, and some of the criti- 
cisms were valid. But we need to be 
on the alert for bias. 


LIBERIAN GOALS 


So many charges and countercharges 
have been made and reargued that it is 
difficult to begin without confirming or 
refuting lurid tales of corruption or in- 
efficiency. Yet I do not believe that an 
understanding of France begins and 
ends with an exposé of the Stavisky Af- 
fair or of the United States with the 
“5 percenters.” One has to look at the 
goals the nation has sought to attain 
and the obstacles that impede that at- 
tainment to get a preliminary evalua- 
tion of the country, after which one 
may, if one wishes, study the particular 
charges. 


Jeffersonian agrariantsm 


The first goal toward which Liberia 
set its face was one chosen for it by the 


8See Raymond L Buell, The Native Prob- 
lem in Africa (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928), Vol H, pp. 712, 715 Only 
on two occasions, in 1871 and 1923, were there 
disturbances accompanying the change-over of 
administrations, but these did not approach 


. A State of revolution. 


American Colonization Society, which 
ruled the settlement for the first two 
decades of its existence. The goal was 
the Jeffersonian agrarian ideal of a 
country of independent small farmers. 
Settlers were to cultivate no less than 
two acres and no more than ten; no 
one would be too rich or too poor, and 
the community would be reasonably 
self-sufficient. This goal was never re- 
alized in Liberia, nor in Jefferson’s own 
country either, but it seems that this 
ideal was sought less by the settlers 
than by the agents of the Colonization 
Society. 


Era of prosperity 


Cash cropping on larger farms with 
hired labor, commerce, and a maritime 
carrying trade quickly replaced the ear- 
lier goal and was successfully achieved. 
An early traveler wrote that forty years 
previously this coast had been “almost 
deserted” owing to the ravages of the 
slave trade, but that “towns have arisen 
with their shops, hospitals, and other 
public utility buildings; and a number 
of little farms carry on between them- 
selves an active trade and exchange the 
products of their own industry.”* In 
1832, “exports sent out of the cclony 
amounted to $125,549.16”; one Libe- 
rian trader “sold goods to the amount 
of $70,000 in one year,” and another 
in seven years had “accumulated prop- 
erty to the amount of $20,000.” “Large - 
sea going vessels” were built, one of 
“more than thirty tons in capacity” 
and another of “more than forty.” ® 
Sugar, coffee, camwood, and other crops 
were exported. For a few decades ex- 
pansion and prosperity gave Liberia 
hope of a comfortable and stable future. 


4M. Casimer Leconte, quoted by George W. 
Brown, Economic History of Liberia (Wash- 
ington, D C: Associated Publishers, 1941), 
Section D, note 129. 

ë Ibid, p. 118. 
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\ 
Economic difficulties 


Steamships with steel hulls began to 
displace wooden sailing ships, and Li- 
beria had neither the industry nor the 
capital to compete in the new condi- 
tions. World markets became organ- 
ized with specialization of certain crops 
in certain areas, and Liberia’s smaller 
amounts of many crops did not fit the 
new conditions of trade.® 

Liberia sank into the doldrums of an 
economic slough from which it did not 
emerge until the present generation. As 
trade declined Liberians turned more 
toward government as a profession, 
until. Monrovia took on something of 
the aspect of a one-industry town, gov- 
ernment being the industry. Many 
citizens felt it was their prerogative to 
find employment in the government, 
but it is also true that when the treas- 
ury was in difficulty officials went regu- 
larly to their offices despite .enormous 
arrears in pay. Most of the adverse 
comments were written during this pe- 
riod, but one should note the early suc- 
cess as well as the later misfortune. 

It was possible to achieve this early 
prosperity by self-help in the simpler 
economy of the time. But under the 
expanding and encompassing network 
of world trade based on an accelerating 
utilization of inventions and fossil fuels, 
the only alternatives were to modernize 
the Liberian economy under Liberian 
auspices with capital obtained from for- 
eign loans or eventually to be absorbed 
into one of the colonial empires. 


Foreign loans 


As early as 1870, and without well- 
formulated plans of development, Li- 


6 Liberia has an indigenous variety of cof- 
fee which became for a time the mainstay of 
the economy, it has a taste somewhat more 
bitter than other varieties and, taste being 
subject to fads, demand later fell off dras- 
tically 


beria borrowed money. As a result of 
its peor credit rating, lack of previ- 
ous experience with banking procedures 
(particularly the heavy prediscounting _ 
of interest), and favoritism in the man- 
agement of the funds, exceedingly little 
benefit accrued to Liberia. The politi- 
cal commotion which followed the news 
of the unfavorable terms of the loan 
further complicated the situation. 

Trade and revenues continued to fall 
off; Liberia borrowed again to refund 
the first loan and foundeitself, like 
Egypt and Tunisia, threatened with the 
possibility of annexation by the creditor 
nation on the charge of bankruptcy. 
Diplomatic ingenuity, the friendly atti- 
tude of the United States, and luck pre- 
served her from that fate, but the prob- 
lem o? modernizing the economy re- 
mained. 


Barclay plan 


The fiasco of the first loan and its 
subsequent refinancing made many off- 
cials wary of foreign indebtedness. 
Thus, although President Edwin Bar- 
clay had a program of reform and de- 
velopment? which he could not imple- 
ment ` effectively because of lack of 
money, he stated his attitude toward 
loans in these words: “Only such loans 
as may be utilized for purposes which 
are almost immediately productive will 
be given a cautious acceptance.” 8 

The Barclay plan was to foster craft ` 
industries, aid co-operatives, develop a 
civil service, and recruit young men into 
an organization resembling the Civilian 
Conservation Corps which was to be 
oriented more toward construction, how- 
ever, than toward mere conservation. 
For the depression years this plan was 
feasible, but the war and the postwar 


T Greenwall and Wild, op. cit. (note 2 
supra), p. 64, compares the program to both 
the New Deal and the Soviet Five Year Pians. 

8 Quoted by Brown, of cit. (note 4 supra), 
Section D, note 256 
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world have seen developments more 
grandiose than could have been consid- 
ered then. 


‘Recent economic development 


‘American loans for a harbor which 
has both commercial and military ad- 
vantages and other war measures gave 
a boost to the Liberian economy, which 
had been reviving since the arrival of 
the Firestone interests. The export of 
rubber provided a steady source of 
revenue, and the corporation’s planta- 
tion stimulated private farms of rubber 
trees, which revived sagging family for- 
tunes. Since the war the excavation of 
iron ore has begun. Industries other 
than extractive have yet to appear, but 
transportation has been greatly im- 
proved and that is one of the necessary 
preconditions for industrialization. 

The present administration has been 
willing to face the danger of increas- 
ing outside indebtedness because rising 
revenues give some assurance of meet- 
ing the payments; and not to take the 
chance would mean worse dangers from 
stagnation. Also, the new international 
agencies like the World Health Organi- 
zation and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation provide services that formerly 
would have been financed solely by 
the Liberian government. Arrangements 
with the United States under the Lend- 
Lease Act and Point Four are made in 
‘an atmosphere that is vastly different 
from that in which the loans were ac- 
quired in the nineteenth century. ‘The 
old caution is still evident in the policy 


_ of paying off the debt at a faster rate 


than stipulated. 


Independence 


Another eagerly sought goal has been 
maintenance of the country’s independ- 
ence. Indeed, independence is a pos- 
session so greatly cherished by the Li- 
berian citizen that it might well have 


been listed first. The greater part of 
Liberian diplomacy has been devoted to 
survival in a period which saw scores of 
other countries, often with greater re- 
sources, lose their sovereignty. 


All Europe wanted Liberia but no coun- 
try was sure of America’s claims and atti- 
tudes. Liberia early realized this, and acted 
accordingly. ... She catered to German 
trade and made Germany the watchdog 
against aggression in which Germany had 
no part. France and England were skil- 
fully played off against each other and 
America was always a shadow in the back- 
ground.’ 


Because of its own internal color prob- 
lem the United States did not officially 
recognize Liberia until decades after 
Western European powers had dome so, 
but an American Secretary of State 
wrote that “this Government regards it 
(Liberia) as occupying a peculiar posi- 
tion, and as possessing peculiar claims 
to the friendly consideration . . . and 
that it [the United States government] 
would be very unwilling to see it de- 
spoiled. . . .”’ 1° 

There was plenty of scope for Libe- 
rian statesmanship: of the several ex- 
amples of courageous action and ‘wis- 
dom by the Republic’s officials, two 
must suffice. 

As a result of British pressure, Li- 
beria had appointed a British officer as 
commander of the Liberian Frontier 
Force; he took over police functions as 
well, filled the Force with former sol- 
diers from Sierra Leone, and then made 
further threatening demands upon the 
government. He was dismissed from his 
command, an action concerning which 
the American Commission the next year 
admiringly wrote: “But for the prompt 


93W. E B Du Bois, “Liberia and Rubber,” 
New Republic, November 18, 1925, quoted by 
Brown, op. cit. (note 4 supra), Section E, 
note 96. 

10 Buell, op ci (note 3 supra), Vol. TI, p. 
707. 
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and judicious action of the Liberian Ex- 
ecutive [the situation would have been] 
nothing short of what the French Gov- 
ernment termed ‘the British Army of 
Occupation.’ ” 1 

The League of Nations presented Li- 
‘beria with a “plan of assistance” which 
would have seriously infringed upon the 
country’s sovereignty and imposed heavy 
expenses for salaries of European ad- 
visers; it was presented in terms that 
made its acceptance almost mandatory. 
President Barclay and Secretary of 
State Grimes patiently and skillfully 
negotiated modifications of the pro- 
posals.7? 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


An important question is whether Li- 
beria is a nation. Liberia has been 
called a colony in both senses of the 
word, first that the founders of the 
country were colonial settlers, and sec- 
ondly that the whole country is a colony 
of the United States. Sometimes it is 
pictured as a black colonialism, a poorer 
version of its neighbors, exploiting just 
as much, or even more, the aboriginal 
inhabitants. An African writer, Azikiwe, 
now a nationalist leader in British West 
Africa, once charged: “The Fathers of 
the Country ...in their Christian 
idealism and American mis-education 
preferred to travel the route to state- 
hood in Africa alone, and without the 
aborigines.” 13 So it looked to one Af- 
rican in the thirties of this century. 

In the preceding century, Liberian so- 
ciety was even more divided. Abayomi 
Karnga says: 


11 Cf, Buell, op. cit. (note 3 supra), pp. 
787 ff.; Nnamdi Azikiwe, Liberia in World 
Politics (London: A. H. Stockwell, 1934), p. 
115. 

12 R. Earle Anderson, Liberia: America’s 
African Friend (Chapel Hill, N C.: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1952), Chap. 
VIK, 7 

13 Azikiwe, op. cit. (note 11 supra), p. 76. 


Society therefore became divided into four 
distinct orders: the official class (including 
the big traders), the common people, the 
Congoes, and the natives. Social inter- 
course and marriage amongst these groups 
were by custom forbidden.1* x 


The frst two “orders” were the im- 
migrants from the new world who came 
with varying advantages; “Congoes” 
was the local designation for the melee 
of numerous tribes landed in Liberia 
from captured slave ships. The immi- 
grants are often referred to as “return- 
ing Africans,” but there were also “a 
large number of mulattoes and many 
who showed an admixture with the 
North American Indians. In short they 
were biological products of the hetero- 
geneous new world; ethnically they 
were truly Americans.” 15 Ideas as well 
as genes had been mixed in the melting 
pot: 


They brought with them a western name 
for their country; a western form of land 
domination; western political and juridical 
control; western language and education; 
western social and religious ethics; western 
methods of employment in agriculture, 
commerce and industry.1® 


All individuals did not carry equally 
this cultural endowment. The social 
structure of ante bellum America deter- 
mined to what extent a given individual 
could be exposed to such intellectual in- 
fluence. There were two types of Ne- 
groes, slave and free; the latter were 
few, and the former were divided into 
field hands, artisans, and house serv- 
ants. At the time of the settlement of 


Liberia, probably less than 5 per cent . 


of the slaves in the United States were 
literate; a somewhat higher percentage 
of free Negroes had acquired some edu- 


144A, Karnga, History of Liberia (Liver- 
pool: D. H Tyte & Co., 1926), p. 45. 

16 Brown, op. cit. (note 4 supra), Section 
C, note 2 

16 Ibid., p. 69. 
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cation.17 “Literacy is not an asset in a 
plantation economy, and it is not only 
discouraged but usually forbidden.” 15 
Individual effort in the pursuit of learn- 
ing was important, as the example of 
Lott Carey testifies: he taught himself 
to read from the New Testament.” 
One could progress more easily with the 
help of the dominant class, the plant- 
ers, and there were many people, born 
as slaves, who had this help because 
they were related, on the paternal side, 
to the great planter families: 


... house servants ... seem largely to 
have been drawn from the group of mixed 
bloods. . . . The fair skinned house girls 
were more frequently used as mistresses 
by the planter class than the plantation 
hands. They became the mothers of suc- 
cessive generations of even whiter children. 
Many white fathers freed their illegitimate 
mulatto offspring. . . . Some were helped 
to education and sent to free states in the 
North.26 f 


Thus education and a light sbade of 
color tended to go together, and these 
two features distinguished the first of 
Karnga’s “orders.” “Men of light com- 
plexion,” he wrote, “were preferred to 
their brothers in ebony.” ** 


Immigrants and Congoes 


The immigrants had no tribal identi- 
fication, and the Congoes were too frag- 
mented to reconstitute viable units on 
their old patterns. If the settlement 
were to survive it would have to be 
on the basis of the Western ideas that 
the immigrants, especially the educated 


17 G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1944), 
p. 887. 

18 Charles S. Johnson, Skadow of the Plan- 
tation (1934), p. 129, quoted by Myrdal, op. 
cil, p. 894. 

18 Stanley A. Davis, This Is Liberia (New 
York: The William-Frederick Press, 1953), p. 
78. 

20 Myrdal, op. cit. (note 17 supra), p 696. 

21 Karnga, op. cit. (note 14 supra), p. 45. 


~ merchants.*2 


ones, brought with them; Liberia would 
have to be a nation, not a tribe. The 
task of providing leadership for the un- 
educated and absorbing large numbers 
of Congoes was a formidable one, but 
the challenge of the pioneering condi- 
tions seems to have brought out the 
best in many individuals. A Com- 
mander of the United States Navy 
wrote in 1854: 


Notwithstanding the heterogeneous popu- 
lation of Liberia, a commendable degree 
of order, quiet, and comparative prosperity 
prevails. With such men as President 
Roberts, Chief-Justice Benedict, Major- 
General Lewis, Vice-President Williams, 
and many other prominent persons in of- 
fice and in the walks of civil life, the gov- 
ernment and society present an aspect al- 
together more favorable than a visitor, 
judging them from the race when in con- 
tact with a white population, is prepared 
to find.*8 


The first four presidents were of this 
light-complexioned elite, but during this 
time integration proceeded, especially 
on the lower levels of society where 
immigrants, Congoes, and aborigines 
worked as hired hands, apprentices, or 
on shares for the larger farmers and 
And out of this mass of 
the commonalty individuals rose to de- 
mand, by virtue of success, access to the 
elite. Edward J. Roye, an unalloyed 
black man, owned the ship that was 
“first to display the Lone Star in the 
ports of Liverpool and New York.” 74 

Roye became fifth president. His 
support, the True Whig party, had 
grown by “accession from the poorer 
classes,” ? that is, immigrants who had 


22 Andrew H. Foote, Africa and the Ameri- 
can Flag (New York: D Appleton and Co, 
1854), p. 192. 

28 Karnga, op. cit. (note 14 supra), p. 41: 
“My steam mill has for its engineer a Val 
boy. My sugar maker, cooper, and fireman 
are Congoes. .. .” 

24 Brown, op. cit. (note 4 supra), p. 134 

25 Ibid., p. 62. 
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been field hands and Congoes. The 
overthrow of the monopoly of leader- 
ship by the first “order” was phrased 
not in terms of color but in economic 
measures intended to help the common 
people; the issues were paper money 
and a foreign loan. 

Even if he had been so inclined, Roye 
could not have been a racial demagogue 
because his predecessor, James Spriggs 
Payne, had already proposed “the pas- 
sage of an act recognizing as Liberian 
the entire aboriginal population.” *° 
Payne’s campaign platform had been: 


. to bring about a closer and more 
friendly intercourse between the citizens of 
the republic proper and the more advanced 
interior tribes, with a view toward having 
the latter incorporated into the Liberian 
political institutions, and forming one peo- 
ple in Liberia.?" 


INDIRECT RULE 


Payne had sent explorers ** into the 
interior, and it was partly to open up 
this territory that Roye wanted a loan. 
The decline in the economic fortunes of 
the country.prevented the carrying out 
of these plans, a failure which caused 
the loss of much of the territory claimed 
through Anderson’s explorations. Co- 
lonial powers had dropped claims based 
on exploration for the criteria of “ef- 
fective occupation.” To prevent fur- 
ther losses of their Hinterland, Liberia 
instituted an “effective occupation” 
modeled on the indirect rule of the 
British; district and provincial com- 
missioners were appointed- from Mon- 
rovia. 

Thus outside pressure caused a change 


28 Davis, op cit. (note 19 supra), p. 95. 

27 Ibid., p. 94 

28 T. C. Brownell, J B. Dennies, Governor 
Harmon, Dr. Fletcher, and B J K. Anderson. 
The latter’s account, Narrative of a Journey 
to Musardu, the Capital of the West Mandin- 
goes (New York L. W. Green, 1870), ranks 
with the great chronicles of exploration but 
is much neglected. 


in internal policy, for the imitation of 
colonial organization affected the earlier 
integrationist plans. The absorption of 
tribal elements into the settlements had 
already taken place to a greater extent 
than is generally recognized. Wars be- 
tween tribes in which the settlers did 
not even participate sometimes sent 


-remnants of the vanquished tribe to 


the settlement looking for refuge; thus 
Governor Buchanan in 1837 gave the 


-Deys land near Millsburg after their 


defeat by the Golas. Sometimes a war 
between the settlers and the tribes led 
to an extension of control over indige- 
nous peoples; for example, in 1840 
Colonel Elijah Johnson defeated Chief 
Gutumba, who had attacked Hedding- 
ton, and “as a result, many powerful 
chiefs voluntarily entered into a treaty 
with the government, pledging them- 
selves to abandon the slave trade, live 
in peace with their neighbors, and sub- 
mit their quarrels to the Liberian gov- 
ernment.” °° The President’s -annual 
message in 1868 recorded that “the na- 
tives are responding well to taxation. 
.? 380 Negotiations with tribes con- 
tinued, and land rights were purchased: 
“The Liberian Government recognized 
in an act defining the boundaries of the 
Republic, that its jurisdiction was based 
on treaties made with the chiefs.” * 


GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 
This development toward unification 


.was slowed up by indirect rule, which 


regularized indigenous organization and 
tended to preserve it.°* The Hinterland 


29 Davis, op. cit. (note 19 supra), p. 71. 

80 Quoted by Davis, op. cit, p. 95. 

81 Buell, op. cit. (note 3 supra), Vol. UL, 
p. 706. 

82A system of tribal government and au- 
thority has been worked out for the hinter- 
land. 

“The districts of the hinterland are divided 
into chiefdoms, headed by paramount chiefs 
The chiefdoms are divided into clans, each 
headed by a clan chief who is elected by the 


» 
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Jurisdiction is legally differentiated from 
the Organized County Jurisdiction of 
the coastal region. Counties are run 
by superintendents, appointed by the 
President and reporting to him. Dis- 
trict commissioners are appointed in 
like manner but report to the Interior 
Department; thus in regard to the ex- 
ecutive branch there is perhaps not a 
very great difference in governmental 
structure, but the actual functioning 
appears to diverge. In regard to the 
legislative branch, the counties elected 
Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives, but the Hinterland, 
at first, had no voice in the Legislature. 
However, “upon deposit of a hundred 
dollars a tribe may send a Referee to 
watch legislative proceedings.” 33 


TOWARD UNIFICATION 


With returning prosperity, the dreams 
of Payne and Roye began, gradually, 
to be implemented. President King had 
already begun the practice of regular 
personal visits to the Hinterland and 
“hearing complaints of native tribes.” ™ 
President Tubman amplified this policy 
and “managed to push through the Na- 
tional Legislature an Executive Meas- 
ure approving the Government’s policy 
for National Unification.” ® In 1946, 
three seats were added to the House 


tribesmen. Clan chiefs are responsible to the 
paramount chiefs, who are also elected offi- 
cers Paramount chiefs are responsible to the 
district commissioners .. -Bureau of In- 
formation, Department of State, Republic of 
Liberia, Liberia (Monrovia, 1952), p 10 Cf. 
Buell, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 740, A Law for 
Government of Districts Inhabited by Abo- 
rigines, enacted in 1905; and a “system of 


native administration installed in 1921” (p. ` 


746). See also ibid, Chap 96, Part 5. 

33 Buell, op. cit. (note 3 supra), Vol I, p. 
710 

84 Ibid., p 747. 

85 Bureau of Information, Department of 
State, Liberia, The National Unification Pro- 
gram of Liberia (Monrovia, 1954), p. 12. 


for elected representatives of the three 
Hinterland provinces. Later, five more 
seats were added for the tribes residing 
within the five counties.** In 1947, a 
further law “extended this franchise to 
women and now all male and female 
citizens possessing real estate, are eli- 
gible to vote at the age of twenty- 
one.” 3T 

Not only the Legislature saw an influx 
of aborigines but the other branches as 


well: 


For the first time a man of aboriginal back- 
ground—-a member of the Grebo tribe— 
has been appointed to the high office of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Grebos 
also serve as Secretary of War and Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. A member of the 
Vai tribe has been made Under-Secretary 
of State. Aborigines ... today... hold 
many other responsible positions in Gov- 
emment,38 


At the present time the four “orders” 
of Karnga have disappeared; Congoes 
can no longer be distinguished; com- 
plexion is no longer an index of educa- 
tion or status; and even the most promi- 


nent families have married individuals 


of tribal origin. The two designations 
locally used now are “civilized” and 
“uncivilized,” which correspond roughly 
with the two systems of administration, 
county and Hinterland. There are dis- 
tinctions within the “civilized”: the dis- 
tance between rich and poor is palpable, 
and family connection is important. 
Nevertheless, an amazing amalgamation 
has been achieved.*® 


86 Bureau of Information, Liberia (cited 
note 32 supra), pp. 9-10. 

87 Liberia Today (published by the Libe- 
rian Embassy in Washington, D. C.), Vol. 1, 
No 2 (February 1952). 

38 Bureau of Information, Liberia (cited 
note 32 supra), p. 10. 

38 Buell, op cit. (note 4 supra), Vol. IL, p. 
750, discussed the custom of adoption of chil- 
dren from aboriginal families into the fami- 
lies of Americo-Liberians, another important 
mechanism of unification 
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Some people are skeptical that the 
National Unification Program will be 
carried out. It must be recognized that 
the job is more difficult than the ab- 
sorption of the Congoes because of the 
relative numbers involved (about 50,000 
“civilized” and about a million abo- 
rigines) and because of the living cul- 
tures of the tribes. If it can be ac- 
complished it will take time; the ad- 
vancements made seem to be earnests 
of intention.*° 

Azikiwe’s criticism, which would be 
less applicable after 1946, emphasized 
the gap between “civilized” and “un- 
civilized” and resented the pejorative 
designation. Liberia’s early integration- 
ist policy was a kind of “cultural im- 
perialism,” although based on racial 
equity; indirect rule in the form with 


which Azikiwe was familiar recognized ° 


the validity of each culture but per- 
mitted the practice of racial snobbery.*? 

The doctrine of indirect rule implies 
that there is something worth while in 
indigenous cultures; in Liberia, how- 
ever, the system was adopted not from 


infatuation with its philosophy but as’ 


a practical means to provide “effective 
occupation” and to prevent further loss 
of territory, so that attitudes toward 
unacculturated peoples were unchanged. 


49 Unification is closely related to other 
needs of the country such as education and 
economic development. Liberia devotes a 
larger part of its budget to education than 
most other countries at the present time; in 
1952 it was 15 per cent. Education is neces- 
sary to train people in order to make devel- 
opment possible; development will require so 
much labor and specialization that tribal peo- 
ples will be merged into the same web of re- 
lationships as the “civilized” people. 

41 Buell, op. cit. (note 4 supra); Vol- I, p. 
746: “When a Liberlan District Commissioner 
is conscientious—and this is often the case— 
he seems to be able to get closer to his sub- 
jects than does a European Commissioner, be- 
cause of the element of race”; and p. 729: 
“One doesn’t find in Liberia the bitterness be- 
tween Creole and the aboriginal native which 
exists in Sierra Leone .. .” 


Paradoxically, now that the days of in- 
direct rule seem numbered, recognition 
is being given to local cultures in a re- 
cently established Bureau of Folkways. 
The discriminatory terms “civilized” and 
“uncivilized” ought to be replaced by 
neutral terms such as “citizen” and 
“tribesman.” 


LIBERIA AND U. S. 


As to the assertion that Liberia is not 
independent but a colony of the United 
States, suffice it to say that Liberia, 
like many another small nation, has 
suffered infringements upon its sover- 
eignty at times but has maintained its 
independence. The foreign influences 
which have borne most heavily upon 
Liberia have come not from the United 
States but from Britain and France. 
America’s economic stake in Liberia 
has been growing for the last two dec- 
ades, and the United States has now 
definitely replaced British influence. 
That subservience has not resulted can 
be seen in the fact that Liberia, while 
retaining its traditional friendliness to 
the United States, has sometimes voted 
differently in the United Nations, and 
that it sent a representative to the 
Bandung Conference upon which at the 
time the United States State Depart- 
ment frowned. 


LIBERIA IN THE COMITY oF 
AFRICAN NATIONS 


To come back now to the question of 
the role that Liberia can play in a 
comity of African nations; our assess- 
ment is that the exercise of sovereignty 
has produced a Liberian tradition and 
developed a distinctive Liberian person- 
ality. Buell commented on this in 1928, 
saying the Liberian has a “savoir fatre 
which is unique throughout the conti- 
nent of Africa. The very fact that the 
inhabitants of Liberia have been called 
upon to carry the full burden of gov- 
ernment has developed in them qualities 
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which have not yet appeared among 
natives elsewhere.” The characteri- 
zation is as true of Liberia now as when 
it was written in 1928, but it is out-of- 
date for other parts of Africa; adminis- 
trative experience and: savoir-faire are 
much commoner commodities in Africa 
these days. 

Liberia will not necessarily be the 
pacemaker simply because of its pri- 
ority in independence, for it will be 
joined by neighbors with larger areas, 
populations, and resources, whose de- 
velopment has benefited, in some re- 
spects, by the colonial connection. 

The problems which beset the emerg- 
ing states are the same as those with 


42 Buell, op. cit. (note 3 supra), Vol I, p. 
729. 


which Liberia is grappling: unifying 
ethnic groups into a nation and build- 
ing a modern economy (including medi- 
cal and education programs) to provide 
the citizenry with a higher standard of 
living. Since Liberia has not completed 
the process it cannot, as it were, lead 
the way; but it has set the example of 
dogged perseverance despite fluctuations 
of fortune. 

Prime Minister Nkrumah said during 
his visit there, “Liberia is the pioneer 
in the freedom movement among Afri- 
cans.’ ‘The motto of the country is 
“The Love of Liberty brought us here”; 
with the continent in ferment, the world 
is interested in watching what the love 
of liberty will cause the present genera- 
tion to do. 


Daniel F. McCall, Boston, Massachusetts, research associate in the African Research 
and Studies Program of Boston University, taught at the University of Liberia in 1953. 
In 1951-52 he studied an urban community in the Gold Coast as a Social Science Re- 
search Council fellow. He attended the UNESCO conference on urbanization in Africa 


at Abidjan tn 1954. 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: Problems 
of Democratic Government* 


By Cart G. Rosserc, Jr. 


FTER nearly three years of in- 
tense controversy and debate in 
Africa and in Britain, which in turn 
followed a half century of unsuccessful 
attempts to achieve amalgamation of 
the Rhodesias, closer union of the self- 
governing colony of Southern Rhodesia 
with the two protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland was formally 
accomplished by federation in August 
1953. A major argument advanced 
for this change was that it would pro- 
vide a superior framework for the eco- 
nomic development of British Central 
Africa. Federation, it was said, would 
help to attract investment capital and 
to facilitate a diversification of economy. 
The result would benefit all inhabitants 
since this would not only raise the 
standards of living of the European 
colonists but would also greatly aid the 
material and social advancement of the 
African. On the other hand, it is worth 
recalling that the Federation was im- 
posed in the face of widespread African 
opposition, for the African was quick 
to realize that federation could mean 
greater settler control. Despite these 
circumstances, however, federation was 
regarded in liberal circles as politically 
advantageous. In principle, at least, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was committed to the goal of ra- 
cial co-operation. To establish it meant 
* The author is grateful to the Ford Foun- 
dation for a research grant which enabled 
him to visit British Central Africa in 1955. 
~1See Kenneth Kirkwood, “British Central 
Africa: Politics Under Federation,’ THE AN- 
NALS, Vol. 298 (March 1955), pp. 130-41, for 
a short excellent account of the federation 
movement and post-Federation political groups 
and issues. 
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the creation of a bulwark against the 
race policies of the Union of South Af- 
rica. It was this feature of the Fed- 
eration, the goal of racial co-operation, 
which aroused the most attention and 
speculation. It is fair to say that the 
achievements of the Federation will be 
largely judged in terms of its ability to 
develop democratic parliamentary gov- 
ernment in such a manner that its 
multiracial population can find a com- 
mon involvement. In any analysis of 
the future prospects of the Federation, 
whether the focus be on its ultimate po- 
litical organization or its future role in 
Africa, major consideration must there- 
fore be given to the question of race re- 
lations and to the political theories put 
forward for the solution of this prob- 
lem.? 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FEDERATION 


The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland is not a sovereign state, and 
vet it markedly differs from a normal 
British dependency. It has control over 
its defense, finance, and trade policies 
—all areas in which dependent British 
territories lack full authority. Although 
it does not have equal status with the 
members of the Commonwealth, it en- 
joys ‘virtual responsible government, its 
affairs are the concern of the Common- 


2The most recent estimate of the popula- 
tion of the Federation ‘is 7,070,000, of which 
234,000 are European and 6,810,000 are Af- 
rican. Figures for the three territories are: 
Southern Rhodesia: Europeans, 166,000; Af- 
ricans, 2,220,000; other races, 12,700. North- 
em Rhodesia: Europeans, 62,000; Africans, 
2,060,000; other races, 6,300. Nyasaland. Eu- 
ropeans, 5,600; Africans, 2,530,000; other 
races, 9,000. 
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wealth Relations Office, and its Prime 
Minister attends the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference. Never- 
theless, in at least three particular ways, 
the Federation is constitutionally sub- 
ordinate to the British ‘government. 
The first two instances of dependency 
reflect the unevenness in the constitu- 
tional status of the three territorial 
units. Southern Rhodesia, now de- 
scribed as a “self-governing state.” pos- 
sesses full responsible government which 
is limited only by the authority of the 
British government to reserve anv legis- 
lation which discriminates against Af- 
ricans. Despite the enactment of a 
body of law based on the principle of 
segregation, this veto, exercised on the 
initiative of the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, has never 
been employed since Southern Rhodesia 
received self-government in 1923. The 
two northern territories, Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, are protectorates 
and continue to be administered on be- 
half of the British government by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Their colonial governments have, how- 
ever, lost about 60 per cent of their 
powers to the Federal government. Fi- 
nally, all Federal government legisla- 
tion which discriminates against the Af- 
rican in favor of the European, or 
which seeks to amend the presant Con- 
stitution, is subject to veto by the Brit- 
ish government. 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTION: TRENDS 
AND ISSUES 


The Federal Constitution provides 
. that a conference to discuss its revision 
must be held not later than 1962 nor 
earlier than 1960. This has not pre- 
vented increasing dissatisfaction among 
_ European leaders with their present de- 
pendent status. Proposals to achieve 
dominion status and to amend the Con- 
stitution in favor of a unitary state are 
arousing more and more attention in 


the Federation. It seems logical that 
the fulfillment of their objectives would 
have the effect of increasing colonist 
control and of freeing the Federation 
from British colonial government in the 
two northern territories. These ambi- 
tions have particular appeal to Euro- 
peans in Northern Rhodesia who fear 
that a future British Labour govern- 
ment might try to accelerate the politi- 
cal advancement of the African. The 
Federal government appears to recog- 
nize, however, that the attainment of 
dominion status will be markedly influ- 
enced by its ability to demonstrate to 
the British government that African 
advancement will not be hindered and 
that African land rights will be pro- 
tected. 

Africans in the northern territories 
are opposed to these European ambi- 
tions. It is not difficult to interpret 
their opposition, which is rooted in a 
lack of confidence in the colonists and 
in an unwillingness to exchange their 
protectorate status for a vague concept 
of “partnership.” Africans recognize 
that they are not as yet equipped to 
participate adequately in the political 
process of a Central African dominion, 
and that they need time and oppor- 
tunity to do so They have resisted 
federation for fear of white domination 
and for fear that social and political 
progress would be denied. With the in- 
creasing strength of their political or- 
ganizations, they would probably resist 
more effectively any further constitu- 
tional changes which they felt would 
limit their eventual opportunity of full 
political participation. If Africans seem - 
to prefer protectorate status, at least 
for the time being, it is primarily be- 
cause they feel that it would give them 
a better chance for ultimate fulfillment 
of their demands. 

Specific dislike of the present con- 
stitutional arrangements and proposed 
changes emanates from roughly four 
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different, but not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, groups in the Federation: the 
Federal party, which is in power and 
which is primarily responsible for Fed- 
eration; the European opposition par- 
ties with their policies of white domina- 
tion; the African National Congresses, 
which remain mainly opposed to Fed- 
eration; and the moderate African and 
liberal European groups, which stress 
the need for the implementation of a 
clearly defined partnership doctrine. 


Federal party 


The Federal party, having a ma- 
jority with twenty-three of the twenty- 
six territorially elected seats of the As- 
sembly, is committed to the political 
theory of partnership. It was on this 
platform that they contested the Fed- 
eration’s inaugural election in Decem- 
ber 1953, winning approximately 69 
per cent of the votes. This political 
theory, as interpreted by Federal party 
leaders, is essentially defensive and 
lacks a precise set of principles. It 
recognizes the economic integration of 
the African into the market economy 
of the Federation, but within the limits 
of customary racial segregation. To 
meet the changing economic and po- 
litical situation in Central Africa, it 
leans towards practical modifications of 
Southern Rhodesia’s traditional territo- 
‘rial and residential segregation policy. 
Rejecting rigidity and emphasizing 

gradualism, the Federal party stresses 


8 Of the 35 seats in the Federal Assembly, 
9 are reserved for African representatives— 
one European and two Africans from each of 
_the territorial units. There are 26 ordinary 
elected members of the non-African races, 14 
from Southern Rhodesia, 8 from Northern 
Rhodesia, and 4 from Nyasaland In the in- 
augural election of December 1953, the Fed- 
eral party won 24, the Confederate party ob- 
tained one seat, and ome Independent was 
returned. See Eugene P. Dvorin, “Central 
Africa’s First Federal Election: Background 
and Issues,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 
7, No. 3 (September 1954), pp 369-90. 
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economic solutions to the problems of 
race relations. Politically, the Federal 
party’s partnership doctrine recognizes 
that the African should have greater 
participation, but that he can never 
hope to dominate the partnership. “He 
can,” said the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Sir Roy Welensky, “achieve equal stand- 
ing, but not go beyond that.”* This 
pragmatic policy of partnership does 
not deny the development of a limited 
common voters roll, but it lacks defi- 


_ nition regarding the eventual place of 


the African in the political process. 

In their statements about constitu- 
tional revision and advancement, Fed- 
eral Cabinet members avoid theoretical 
arguments and stress proposed changes 
in terms of increasing governmental eff- 
ciency which, if achieved, would con- 
solidate the three territories into a uni- 
tary system. Four separate governments 
for a population of about 7,000,000 is 
considered to be inefficient in the use 
of a limited source of personnel and un- 
real in the division of responsibilities. 
Sir Roy Welensky advocated last Feb- 
ruary increasing the Federal Assembly 
from thirty-five to sixty members.’ 


‘Not only were the constituencies too 


large, but also the number of members 
available for cabinet portfolios was re- 
stricted to twenty-six. If at the next 
general election the European Opposi- 
tion parties return a fair number of 
members, there would be that many 
fewer men available to form a govern- 
ment. In the same speech, Sir Roy ex- 
pressed the hope that Great Britain 
would not cause unnecessary delays in 
the attainment of full Commonwealth 
status. Recognizing the need for a 
common native policy as a prerequisite 
for gaining Commonwealth status, the 
Federal government has already spon- 
sored talks on a civil service level be- 
tween the three territorial governments, 


4The Rhodesian Herald, March 2, 1956. 
5 The Rhodesian Herald, February 13, 1956. 
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even though African affairs are solely a 
térritorial responsibility. 


European Opposition parties 


The European Opposition parties re- 
pudiate the doctrine of partnership and 
appeal to the electorate to maintain and 
extend the principle of white domina- 
tion. Initially, the Confederate party 
was the vehicle of this ideology. In 
the inaugural Federal election it gained 
over 30 per cent of the vote, but won 
only one seat in the Federal Assembly. 
Thé Opposition support now appears to 
have increased with the re-election of 
Mr. G. F. M. Van Eeden in the Kafue 
constituency, a former Federal party 
leader who rejected the Federal party 
partnership doctrine and who won his 
constituency a second time advocating 
apartheid. His newly formed Com- 
monwealth party incorporates elements 
from the old Confederate party which 
lost its leader when Mr. Dendy Young 
resigned from the Federal Assembly to 
accept a judgeship to the Southern 
Rhodesian High Court. Another party 
which has momentarily emerged is the 
Dominion party, which combines all 
the main Opposition groups outside the 
Commonwealth party. Its leaders have 
been prominent Opposition members in 
the two Rhodesian legislatures. Both 
parties plan to contest future territo- 
rial and Federal elections.” While the 
Commonwealth party has a decided 
policy of partitioning the country into 
black and white areas, the Dominion 

8 Mr. G. F. M. Van Eeden, as a Federal 
party candidate, polled 441 votes against 197 
registered by the Confederate candidate in 
December 1953. In the by-election in Ot- 
tober 1955, standing as an independent candi- 
date advocating apartheid, he polled 560 votes 
against the Federal party’s candidate who ad- 
vocated partnership. The constituency, how- 
ever, has a strong Afrikaner vote. 

7The Federal party, the Commonwealth 
party, and the Dominion party each have 


candidates in the April 1956 by-election of 
Sebakwe constituency. 
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party, with a less defined policy, em- 
phasizes separate racial development, 
the employment of separate electoral 
rolls for Africans and Europeans, Eu- 
ropean self-government for Northern 
Rhodesia, and the early achievement 
of dominion status for the Federation. 
While it is difficult to assess the strength 
of these parties, it can hardly be de- 
nied that they present serious difficul- 
ties for the development of democratic 
parliamentary government and politi- 
cal stability in Central Africa. Their 
rejection of partnership and adoption of 
the ideology of white supremacy pro- 
vides little scope for an alternative gov- 
ernment within the structure and spirit 
of the Constitution. Yet the Federal 
government must give serious consid- 
eration to these Opposition groups, for 
their policies have appeal to many Eu- 
ropeans who fear African advancement. 
The two northern territories provide 
the greatest difficulties in any move- 
ment towards dominion status. Afri- 
can leaders state that the protectorates 
are not conquered territories, but be- 
came British protectorates through trea- 
ties between their chiefs and peoples 
and the British Crown. It is argued 
that the transfer of African affairs and 
land by the British government to the 
Federal government or to a territorial 
unit in an independent Central Africa 
would be legally difficult without the 
consent of the African. While this is 
debatable, African ownership of land is 
guaranteed not only in the preamble to 
the Constitution, which may not be 
legally binding, but also in Orders in 
Council. 
_ The protected status of the African 
poses a critical problem for the Federal 
government, for it is directly linked to 
the establishment of a Federation citi- 
zenship and franchise. In view of 


8 Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land are British protected persons unless they 
have become British subjects as a result of 
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their attitudes, it seems unlikely that 
Africans would agree to a change in 
status unless they were offered substan- 
tial opportunities for political advance- 
ment in the Federal and territorial gov- 
ernments. 


African National Congresses 
In Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


the heritage of trusteeship runs deep, 


and the policy of political education 
which accompanies economic and social 
advancement differs markedly from that 
of Southern Rhodesian paternalism, Af- 
rican political consciousness is more de- 
veloped north of the Zambezi and does 
not hesitate to challenge the dominant 
influence of the European colonist. To 
judge from the statements of the Afri- 
can National Congresses and the recent 
results in the Nyasaland elections, the 
African’s avowed dislike and distrust of 


the Federation have not diminished. - 


The African National Congresses seem 
somewhat ambivalent regarding the con- 
tinued participation of the four African 
representatives in the Federal Assem- 
bly. It would be fair to say that their 
continued attendance does got neces- 
sarily denote approval of Federation, 
but rather that they are holding “a 
watching brief.’ Both African Con- 
gresses have persistently demanded ma- 
jor territorial reform; ° but it has re- 
mained to the Nyasaland African Con- 
‘gress to emphasize firmly that Nyasa- 
land is an African state, should be po- 
litically developed as such, and should 


individual naturalization, Southern Rhodesian 
Africans are, however, British subjects 

8 The Northern Rhodesian African National 
Congress has demanded the extension of the 
franchise to all British protected persons who 
have an income of £50 or more a year and 
the ability to read and write in their native 
tongue While willing to accept as a first step 
separate electorates for Europeans and Afri- 
cans, and as a second step a common roll 
with reserved seats for minority interests, they 
ultimately want a common voters roll with 
no minority protection 
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sever itself from the Federation. This 
separatist movement is viewed with 
some alarm by the small European 
agricultural community of Nyasaland, 
which has sought to have European 
agriculture made a Federal responsi- 
bility and to have a political status quo 
imposed. Neither has met with success. 
On the other hand, the position of the 
African National Congress has been en- 
hanced by its winning four of the five 
available African seats in the newly 
formed territorial legislature.1° The case 
for declaring Nyasaland an African 
state is persuasive, but the economic 
gains of Federation need to be consid- 
ered, as they were when the protector- 
ate was included in the Federal scheme. 
The Federal government, in association 
with the British government, could con- 
ceivably declare Nyasaland to be pri- 
marily an African state and still allow 
it to be a member of the Federation. - 
But it would then be necessary to al- 
low this change to be reflected more 
and more in the character of its repre- 
sentation in the Federal Assembly. The 
Federal European representative of Ny- 
asaland Africans recently declared that 
nothing less will win the confidence of 
the African in federation.™ 


European liberal and African moderate 
groups . 


According to European liberal opin- 
ion and what may be called moderate 
African opinion, the Federal govern- 
ment has not taken decisive steps 
against racial discrimination and has 
not defined recognizable goals for the 
attainment of partnership. This dis- 
agreement with the basic inaction of 


10 The Constitution of Nyasaland was re- 
vised in 1955. The Legislative Council is now 
composed of 12 official members and 11 un- 
official, of whom 6 are elected from a non- 
African common roll, while 5 are Africans 
elected from the Provincial Councils. 

11 Africa Digest, Vol. 3, No. 6 (January- 
February 1956), p. 14. 
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the Federal government arises from a 
conviction that partnership cannot be 
approached primarily through economic 
development, but must at the same time 
be accompanied by social and political 
advancement. Implicit in the dissatis- 
faction of the moderates is the need 
to develop a constructive racial policy 
which can find widespread acceptance 
among Europeans.and Africans, and 
which will meet the challenge of race 
politics. In the Federal Assembly these 
views are supported by the European 
Representatives of African Interests, the 
Independent member for Lusaka, and 
five of the African representatives. In 
a recent article, Mr. Lawrence Vambe, 
Chief Editor in the African Newspaper 
Group, expressed the moderate African 
opinion when he wrote: 


I expect partnership to mean that, in 
this great Federation, human values must 
influence all political, economic and social 
considerations. We must forge a common 
citizenship, a common loyalty and a sys- 
tem in which no individual, be he White, 
Black, Brown or Yellow, is handicapped 
by reason of his colour, race or creed. 


The Federal government, however, 
rejected in the fall of 1955 the motion 
of Sir John Moffat for an inquiry into 
the principles of a united interracial na- 
tion. The motion also sought for an 
inquiry into the parliamentary and 
electoral system best calculated to serve 
the Federation in the present period of 
transition. Sir John argued that with- 
out an acceptable partnership policy, 
the Federation must look forward to 
having its political parties divided by 
race alone. 

The African representatives of the 
two northern territories have not hesi- 
tated to indicate to the Federal gov- 
ernment how they think partnership 


12 Lawrence C. Vambe, “An African’s View 
of the Federation,” Optima, December 1955, 
p. 113. 
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should be implemented. They have at- 
tempted, by means of motions in the 
Federal Assembly, to end the policy of 
racial discrimination on the Rhodesia 
Railways and to gain equal opportuni- 
ties for all races in the civil service. 
The desire of the Federal government 
to encourage and seek immigrant white 
workers for the railways rather than to 
train and further employ Africans has 
met with African and liberal European 
criticism. Doubt has been raised as to 
whether the African Affairs Board, de- 
signed to protect African interests, has 
been very effective. The Board is a 
standing committee of the Federal As- 
sembly and is composed of six Repre- 
sentatives of African Interests. It has 
the authority to draw attention to any 
bill which discriminates against the Af- 
rican and to have it reserved for the 
signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
On one occasion it had the wording of 
a bill altered, but at no other time has 
its power been invoked. The Board did 
not, for example, cause the Defence 
Bill to be reserved. While that bill was 
undoubtedly discriminatory, its wording 
did not make this obvious.”* 


PROGRESS IN INTEGRATION 


Despite all these considerations, it 
can be said that some progress has been 
made towards a firmer interracial basis. 
The establishment of the Rhodesia Uni- 
versity College, which is open to all 
races, is an encouraging step forward. 
Southern Rhodesia, despite white ex- 
tremist opposition, has made minor 
modifications in its segregation laws by 
amendment to its Land Apportionment 
Act. The leadership of its Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Garfield Todd, has been con- 
structively active to an increasing ex- 
tent in the sphere of African welfare. 


18 Africa Digest, Vol. 3, No. 3 (September 
1955), p. 19 

1¢ Provisions have been made for an Afri- 
can lawyer to have chambers in Salisbury, 
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One result of federation has been the 
increased attention given to African af- 
fairs in the Southern Rhodesian Assem- 
bly, with the transfer of the majority of 
its responsibilities to the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Of immense importance have been 
the achievements made in African in- 
dustrial advancement on the Copper- 
belt, and the possibilities of the even- 
tual elimination of the industrial color 
bar. The major industrial concerns in 
the Federation, the copper companies, 
have been active in this respect. The 
leading role of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust group in these negotiations has 
also been extended in other areas of 
African advancement through loans to 
the territorial governments. In its ex- 
pressed desire to help redress the un- 
balanced economy which the copper 
companies in Northern Rhodesia have 
been instrumental in creating, it also 
fostered exploratory investigations into 
new agricultural potentials in Northern 
Rhodesia. Through increasing identifi- 
cation with the Federation and a broad 
view of its duties towards the African, 
it offers strong support for the Federa- 
tion and for the practical achievement 
of partnership. 


FEARS OF RACIAL DOMINATION 


It would appear that the major diffi- 
culty in the development of parliamen- 
tary democratic government in the Fed- 
eration arises from the uncertainty and 
fear on the part of both Africans and 
Europeans of political domination by 
the other in a future sovereign Central 
African state. This insecurity as to the 
nature of future political authority con- 
tributes to the inability of Europeans 
and Africans to agree and to adhere to 
a common political ideology. It en- 
courages racial nationalism and politi- 


African trade union recognition has been con- 


sidered, and African security in urban tenancy 
has been established. 
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cal instability, and fosters suspicions of 
any proposals for constitutional reform. 
To provide opportunities for the ide- 
ology of partnership to develop, and to 
mitigate the fears of racial domination, 
it is necessary to find some interim in- 
stitutional arrangement which will grant 
time for confidence to mature and which 
will permit peaceful political and social 
change to occur. Such a transitional 
political arrangement is concerned pri- 
marily with the question of representa- 
tion and the franchise. To be effective 
it must be acceptable to the majority 
of the European voters who now hold 
the initiative for racial co-operation, 
and must at the same time be accepted 
by the African to secure his identifica- 
tion with the political process. It needs 
to take into consideration the social, 
economic, and political growth of the 
African population, and to declare a set 
of common qualifications for the Afri- 
can and European for political partici- 
pation. 

The present system of representation 
in the legislatures of the two northern 
territories and in the Federal Assembly 
fails to provide for the common involve- 
ment of the African with the European 
in the decision-making process. African 
representation is primarily communal, 
and while it gives the African a means 
of voicing his views, it has all the dis- 
advantages of its racial character. In 
Northern Rhodesia, where the Consti- 
tution is more advanced than in Nyasa- 
land, it seems to be less effective be- 
cause of the dominant influence of the 
elected Europeans in the legislature and 
executive. The existence of communal 
representation in both territories en- 
courages race politics and prohibits the 
growth of multiracial political parties. 
With responsible government in the 
Federal Assembly, special representa- 
tion for African interests is essentially 
outside the parliamentary party system. 
They are unable to exercise effective in- 
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fluence on legislation or to provide an .and not of the vote of the African. 


alternative government. While it is pos- 
sible that they could hold a balance of 
power if there were a fairly even dis- 
tribution of seats between the European 
parties, it would be an invidious system 
for good government. Only by having 
the African share a significant part in 
a common Federal franchise with the 
European can his participation become 
effective in a democratic government. 
At the present time the Federal gov- 
ernment must be primarily conscious of 
the strength of the European Opposi- 
tion vote advocating white supremacy 


There is no African vote from which it 
can obtain support, except for a few 
hundred on the Southern Rhodesian 
common roll and a negligible number 
in Northern Rhodesia. The question 
of the franchise, together with the crea- 
tion of a Federal citizenship, is the most 
pressing political problem facing the 
Federation today, and one which gov- 
ernment must solve if it is to achieve 
not merely dominion status but a demo- 
cratic form of government that would 
be truly acceptable to the ideology of © 
the Western world. 


Carl G. Rosberg, Jr., D. Phil., Boston, Massachusetts, is a research associate in politi- 
cal science, African Research and Studies Program, Boston University. He held a Ford 
Foundation fellowship in 1954-55 for field research in Kenya. He has done a political 
study in Ceylon and has traveled in British Central and West Africa. 


Ethiopia Today: A Review of Its Changes 
and Problems 


By Epwarp C. JANDY 


THIOPIA is in the eastern horn of 

Africa. It is about the size of 
Texas and Oklahoma combined. Ap- 
proximately one-half the area is a 
rugged triangular plateau, 6,000 to 9,000 
feet high, with its base to the south. 
The Rift Valley extends northeast across 
the country from Kenya to the Red 
Sea. There is a cool area in the north- 
ern half of the plateau at 7,500 to 
15,000 feet. A temperate to subtropical 
land, 5,000 to 7,000 feet high, lies to 
the south, east, and west of the cool 
area. Hot deserts fringe the north, 
northeast, and south. The western area 
slopes gently into the heated Sudan 
plain. 

THE PEOPLE 


The population is estimated at 12 to 
16 million. Its greatest densities are on 
the high plateau from Magdala south to 
Addis Ababa, north of Lake Tana, and 
in the southwestern lake region. The 
capital city, Addis Ababa, has a popu- 
lation of about 350,000; the main towns 
are Harar (45,000), Dessie (36,000), 
Gore (25,000), and Diredawa (20,000). 
Ethnically, the people are a mixture of 
Semitic, Hamitic, and Negro stocks, 
who speak thirty languages and many 
dialects. In the northwest are the 
Amhara and Tigrina peoples who con- 
stitute 32 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. They speak a Semitic tongue and 
are Coptic Christians. The largest eth- 
nic group is the Gallas, 42 per cent, in 
the south and south central area. They 
are Hamitic, and are Muslim, pagan, 
and Copt as to religion. The desert 
nomads with a goat-and-camel culture 
are the Somalis (6 per cent) and the 


Danakil (2 per cent). Both are Hamitic 
and pagan. The Negroid elements (6.5 
per cent) extend on the western fringe 
from Eritrea to Lake Rudolf. 

The foreigners in Ethiopia number 
about 18,000: Indians, 8.000; Armeni- 
ans, 750; Greeks, 2,300; Italians, 6,200; 
and other Europeans, Americans, and. 
Canadians, 750. The Indians control 
most of the warehouses; Greeks own 
nearly 90 per cent of the private indus- 
tries; and the Armenians most of the 
smali shops. The Italians, though ex- 
propriated, provide most of the skilled 
labor. 


STANDARDS OF Livinc AND HEALTH 


Most Ethiopians engage in agricul- 
tural or pastoral pursuits. Farming is 
primitive, simple, and mainly of sub- 
sistence variety. Living standards are 
equally simple, and hence such purchas- 
ing power as exists covers mainly food 
and clothing. Hunger is relatively un- 
known, but there is malnutrition. Dis- 
eases include malaria (endemic below 
6,000 feet), typhus and relapsing fever, 
pneumonia, amoebic dysentery, small- 
pox, leprosy, yaws, elephantiasis, rabies, 
and numerous eye diseases. The amount 
of tuberculosis is unknown, but venereal 
diseases are estimated as infecting from 
50 to 80 per cent of the population. 
Medical care for the general population 
is virtually nonexistent. The medical 
assets of the whole country are: eighty 
foreign and two Ethiopian doctors; some 
hundred trained nurses; and forty-one 
hospitals with 2,425 beds, most of these 
being located in Shoa and Harar prov- 
inces. In addition there are a lepro- 
sarium, fifty-eight clinics, several nurs- 
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ing and medical-assistant schools, and 
one government laboratory for chemi- 
cals and research. 


THe GOVERNMENT 


The government is a constitutional 
monarchy with authority vested in the 
Emperor, who is also head of the Ethio- 
pian (Coptic) Church. The constitu- 
tion granted the people in 1931 set up 
a bicameral legislature, but its function 
is purely advisory. To aid and advise 
the Emperor, there is a Crown Council, 
an extraconstitutional group made up of 
the Ichegé (administrative head of the 
church), several powerful rases, and a 
few ministers. 

Another body is the Council of Min- 
istries, which came into being by a law 
of 1943. Because this council with its 
bureaucratic structure and climate is so 
crucial to the present rate of social 
change and progress, it needs detailed 
examination. The ministers are all 
chosen by the Emperor. Frequently, 
they have been older men who repre- 
sented great family names, and all too 
often, they have known little or noth- 
ing about the purposes and functions of 
a ministry. Some have used their office 
only for personal enrichment, to such 
an extent that reports of their venality 
and greed have reached the palace and 
required their removal. 

There is a consensus of opinion among 
competent foreign observers that Ethio- 
pian officialdom is, in general, ignorant 
of the art of government, with little 
conception of public service and shun- 
ning responsibility, yet with a great 
love of authority and power. Subservi- 
ence is noticeable, as are the outworn 
ritual and ceremony that accompany it. 
Subordinates are at times dealt with 
ruthlessly. There is but little co-opera- 
tion or communication among the min- 
isters in areas of mutual interest. Each 
minister is too conscious of his own 
prerogatives and dignity to call upon 
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another for anything. To do so would 
be to lose status and prestige. 

The cult of the Emperor is still 
strong in government and in public life. 
Its almost religious fervor is glaringly 
evident in the newspapers, which are 
filled with repetitious photographs and 
news of the doings of the imperial 
family, however trvial and routine, and 
in the bureaucracy with its strong dis- 
taste for individual initiative, decisions, 
or even the delegating of a modicum of 
responsibility and authority. Worship 
of the written paper or document with 
its numerous rubber stamps is in- 
credible: nothing can be decided, no 
action taken, without papers, and pro- 
crastination thus becomes a fine art. 
There is a constant trek to the Gibbs 
(palace) for the Emperor’s approval of 
the most trivial and elementary mat- 
ters. How much of this is encouraged 
by His Majesty and how much is a 
traditional hang-over is a question. 

Occasionally one will find a vice- 
minister or director-general with the 
ability and capacity to get things done. 
But if the subordinate’s ability makes 
the minister feel insecure in his au- 
thority, he may complain to the Gsbbs, 
and even though effectiveness*on the 
part of younger men is just what the 
Emperor wishes to see and encourage, 
he must often decide in favor of the 
minister. 

The extent to which this kind of bu- 
reaucratic atmosphere paralyzes govern- 
mental effectiveness and slows the rate 
of social change and progress is evi- 
dent. The following excellent summary 
of this from Margery Perham, in my 
judgment, would be the opinion of most 
of the sympathetic foreign observers. 
She grants that the Emperor has been 
almost the sole source of a long list of 
reforms in his country, but adds: 

.. . full mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy between the Emperor and his Eu- 
ropean associates and advisers seem very 
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rare and many of them have suffered from 
the subtlety and procrastination of his 
methods which drive the more ardent first 
to despair and then to resignation. He, 
upon his side, seems to have deduced from 
history and his own experience that no one 
outside a very small number of his own 
people can be fully trusted. With regard 
to Europeans he shows a settled purpose 
against falling under the influence of any 
one man, or any one nation.* 


Attitude of young Ethiopians 


‘What do young Ethiopians feel and 
think about their country and its offi- 
cialdom? As Public Affairs Officer, I 
had ample time and opportunity to ob- 
serve and talk with them. Every Satur- 
day evening, a group of them came to 
the Reading Room for lectures that I 
either gave or arranged. This group 
was made up of the younger bureau- 
crats, police officials, teachers, and stu- 
dents. 

Most of them were intelligent, am- 
bitious, and eager to learn. Their de- 
votion and loyalty to His Majesty, 
their high regard for his leadership and 
progressive ideas were unquestionable. 
In many ways their thinking reflected 
the limitations of an underdeveloped 
country, especially its lack of economic, 
political, and social freedom, and its 
subservient deference to authority. It 
was always easy to get them interested 


1 Margery Perham, The Government of 
Ethiopia (London: Faber and Faber, 1948), 
Chap. XXII, p. 381. 

In addition to this work and those clted in 
subsequent footnotes, the following books on 
Ethiopia may be mentioned: David Mathew, 
Ethiopia: The Study of a Polity, 1540-1935 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1947); F. 
Quaranta, Ethiopia: An Empire in the Mak- 
ing (1939 [Source of publication unavail-~ 
able]); Christine Sandford, Ethiopia Under 
Haile Selassie (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 
1946) and The Lion of Judah Hath Pre- 
vailed, Being a Biography of HIM. Haile 
Selassie I (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955). 
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in, and to criticize and discuss, the so- 
cial problems of any country but their 
own. Interest they had in their own, 
but not the freedom to analyze and 
criticize. Public, or open-group, discus- 
sion of religion, politics, and govern- 
ment was forbidden. 

Ethiopians have a fierce love of their 
country without knowing a great deal 
about it. They are proud and sensitive, 
though their pride is ill-defined and 
their sensitivity often reflects the feel- 
ing of inferiority resulting .from their 
country’s backwardness. ‘They believe 
firmly in Ethiopia’s future, but they are 
somewhat uncertain as to their own role 
in it; conscious of the country’s in- 
ability to develop much on its own, 
they are somewhat irritated, resentful 
even, of its need of foreign capital and 
technical assistance. Thus, in common 
with officialdom, they were excited by 
the Point Four program. Like other 
people of the Near and Far East, they 
were suspicious of both our generosity 
and our good intentions, despite any at- 
tempt to disarm them. 

Over coffee cups, in private conversa- 
tion, these young men were often bit- 
terly critical of some of the ministers, 
nor could they understand why the Em- 
peror tolerated officials so manifestly in- 
efficient and corrupt. Especially they 
resented the fact that it was so often 
family status or past loyalty to the Em- 
peror that was rewarded. ‘Themselves 
entangled in the bureaucratic web, they 
found the lack of freedom to criticize 
and protest extremely frustrating. They 
had, however, a surprisingly clear con- 
ception of the power line-up in their 
government, defining it as a struggle 
between the semifeudal forces of reac- 
tion and privilege and those of change 
and progress. 

Like hopeful young men (and women) 
the world over, they need and want he- 
roes to worship. The Ethiopian culture 
affords an abundance of symbols of au- 
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thority, but it has yet to develop a so- 
cial milieu hospitable to representative 
men of good will and capacity to work 
for the common weal. 


ITALIAN OCCUPATION 


In estimating the Italian impact on 
Ethiopia during the 1936-41 occupa- 
tion, we must avoid two extremes—on 
the one hand, the exaggerated claims of 
the Italians, and on the other, the de- 
nials of the Ethiopians. The record is 
sufficiently impressive to anyone who 
knows the country. Such a judgment 
need not presuppose approval of ag- 
gression as an effective instrument of 
progress. 

Italy was determined to exploit its 
conquest with energy and dispatch, 
supported by a capital outlay without 
equal in colonial Africa. Basic to such 
a plan was a system of roads and com- 
munication. ‘The Italians built both. 
Fhe roads alone were a magnificent 
achievement. Some 4,300 miles, 2,145 
of which were tarred or macadamized, 
were built at a cost of nearly a quarter 
billion dollars. 

Over and beyond these, any list of 
assets left behind by Italy would have 
to include the following: paved streets 
and numerous residences and villas in 
all the main cities and towns; adminis- 
trative buildings; many small factories, 
such as cement works and tanneries; a 
few hydroelectric stations; public build- 
ings for police and so forth. In addi- 
tion, the Italians left a foundation for 
the further development of Ethiopia’s 
agricultural and industrial economy. 
They provided the Ethiopian workers 
with more job opportunities, better 
wages, and standards of living; they set 
an example for Ethiopians of modern 
residential living, with its comferts and 
conveniences. Moreover, the importa- 
tion of immense quantities of goods and 
their frequent display in the shops ac- 
customed Ethiopians to seeing these 


‘pia is a large country. 
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things and to desiring them for im- 
provement of their own living. Under 
the Italians, many Ethiopians learned 
to work and to acquire some skills such 
as mortaring and bricklaying, garage 
mechahical work, simple plumbing, and 
road repair work. 

Impressive as is this list of assets, 
some caution is now necessary. Ethio- 
Once an ob- 
server gets away from the few main 
cities and off the main roads, the evi- 
dences of Italian influence are no longer 
visible. The occupation was not long 
enough to leave any appreciable impress 
on the general culture and society of 
Ethiopia. Italians had no intention of 
educating any of the natives, except the 
children of a few chiefs. Some Ethio- 
pians, especially the young, learned to 
speak Italian, but for the most part 
local languages, customs, mores, and 
institutions were relatively unaffected. 
English has already become the second 
language of the country. 


Tar CHURCH 


The unifying influence of the Coptic 
Church in relation to the throne has 
continued almost unbroken for fifteen 
hundred years. The Emperor has al- 
ways been its recognized head. The 
Patriarch at Alexandria appointed the 
Abuna (Father), or Bishop, who was 
thus a foreigner, and although he could 
crown a new emperor, he could not him- 
self appoint native bishops. Next to the 
Abuna was the Ichegé, invariably an 
Ethiopian, “an assistant at the throne,” 
whose power and influence were some- 
times even greater than that of the 
Abuna. Next in the structure were the 
priests, deacons, and debteras (choris- 
ters). The number of churches and 
monastaries in Ethiopia has few paral- 
lels anywhere: some 18,000 are spread 
over the countryside. (Occasionally, 
one sees a church perched atop a moun- 
tain so precipitous as to seem accessible 
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only to an errant goat!) The num- 
ber of clergy appears almost incredible, 
some estimating it at 200,000, or about 
one male in five of the population! 

For centuries, however, the Church 
has been extremely backward and most 
travelers in the country characterize its 
clergy as woefully “superstitious, igno- 
rant, and illiterate.” The low state of 
the clergy reflects the almost static cul- 
ture. The isolation of the entire coun- 
try militated against fresh and leaven- 
ing outside influences’ coming in; hence 
the clergy had no models to emu- 
late. The Church had become ossified 
and thoroughly insulated against social 
change. 

Even while he was still Regent, the 
present Emperor was suspected of re- 
formist ideas. He was quite aware of 
the Church’s shortcomings, but he al-- 
ways showed admirable restraint and 
patience. What he could not do now, 
he would accomplish when he became 
its head. Any opportunity for enlight- 
enment of the Church and its clergy, 
direct or indirect, the Emperor acted 
upon. He encouraged the publication 
of an Amharic New Testament and its 
use in the churches, so that the gospel 
might go to the people. Later he had 
the entire Bible translated. In 1944, a. 
theological school was opened in the 
capital. It offered English and some 
secular courses. At present, three hun- ` 
dred students are enrolled. The Em- 
peror further encouraged some students 
to go to Cairo for their theological 
training, and only three years ago, he 
himself sent thirteen to Greece for the 
same purpose. 

On several occasions the Emperor had 
sought the appointment of an Ethiopian 
Abuna. That a foreigner had always 
held this high church post irked the 
Ethiopians. In 1950, after seven years 
of negotiations, the Ichegé went to Alex- 
andria to be consecrated as the first 
Ethiopian Abuna in fifteen hundred 
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years! The Emperor’s tact, patience, 
and quiet zeal had paid off. 

There are other signs of change, 
many of them very simple, but none- 
theless portentous, if projected against 
the future. After the Italian occupa- 
tion, missions were allowed to return, 
to build schools and hospitals, and to 
hold services. To allay the suspicions - 
of the Coptic clergy, missions were not 
allowed to proselytize among the Am- 
haras. The Emperor even endeared’ 
himself to the Muslims by receiving 
their leaders at the palace after the 
Feast of Ramadan. They asked for 
and received more land for a mosque. 
In short, the ferment of these modest 
reforms is already beginning to be felt 
in the Ethiopian Church. 


LAND TENURE PRACTICES AND REFORM 


All over the Near and Far East, as 
well as in Africa, few problems are more 
crucial for governments than those of 
land tenure practices and their reform. 
Ethiopia is no exception. Not only 
are land practices extremely complex, 
but they vary from province to prov- 
ince, so that as one authority puts it, 
“There are seldom two places where 
the same terms are used for similar de- 
scription of land tenure.” ? 

Most land is unmeasured and un- 
registered. Boundaries are likely to be 
natural landmarks. Titles are “carried 
in the head,” though occasionally plots 
may be registered at a local church. 
Three principal forms of tenure are 
fairly general. The peasant cultivator 
is the gabar—the word comes from 
gibr, meaning tribute. He is more 
often a tenant, though sometimes a free- 
holder. The gabar may have tilled a 
certain plot for generations without be- 
ing able to claim ownership. 


2Nathan Marein, The Judicial System and 
the Laws of Ethiopia (Rev. ed., Rotterdam: 
Roval Netherlands Printing and Lithography 
Co., 1951), Chap. VII, p 195, 
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A second form of tenure is the rest, 
which implies hereditary claim. Rest 
land may be held communally by a 
kinship group, although individual and 
family holdings are not unusual. 

The third tenure is gult land—that 
on which the Emperor has relinquished 
his right to tribute. For centuries, 
the tenant farmer supported everybody 
above him in the class hierarchy: the 
village chief, the governor and his sol- 
diers, the Church, and even the Em- 
peror. His onerous’ burden was pay- 
ment in kind, plus tax to the govern- 
ment, plus services. 

Land reform aims at lifting some of 
this burden off the gabar and at creat- 
ing greater equity and security in ten- 
ure. During the past twenty years a 
few modest reforms have taken place. 
The ultimate aim is to make taxes pay- 
able in money rather than in kind or 
tribute service. Civil servants are now 
paid salaries, and the military receive 
salary, rations, and lodgings so as to 
obviate their being saddled upon the 
tenant farmers. Government decrees 
have strengthened the laws of inherit- 
ance on land held for fifteen or more 
years. Land is being classified and 
taxed on the basis of its fertility. 

Two. other stubborn problems still 
face the government regarding land 
tenure. Some policy will need to be 
adopted relating to the vast holdings of 
land by local churches and monasteries. 
There is no lack of good land available 
in Ethiopia, so that at present the prob- 
lem is not pressing. 

The second problem, lands so over- 
grazed as to be unable to support the 
large herds that forage them, is a com- 
mon one in Africa and is difficult be- 
cause cattle are a symbol of status even 
more than of wealth. But in Arussi 
province, east of the capital, Galla 
herdsmen are being offered land to 
farm, and some have given up their 
nomadic culture for a settled life. 
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The reform of ancient land tenure 
practices will always meet with resist- 
ance from vested interests. More re- 
form must come as better roads and 
communication, increased commerce, 
and greater industrialization change the 
Ethiopian folk culture. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


In the whole institutional complex of 
modern Ethiopia, nothing is more por- 
tentous for change than education. It 
is not without significance that the port- 
folio of this ministry is in the Em- 
peror’s own hand. In few ministries 
has there been a more devoted, hard- 
working group of officials. From 1920 
until the occupation (1936-41), educa- 
ton came through the Church, missions, 
and the state. Church education was 
for priests, who learned only to read in 
the dead language, Geez. The missions 
did a much more effective job, but for a 
limited number only. From this num- 
ber came a supply of civil servants and 
a surprising group of outstanding lead- 
ers. The state schools were only sev- 
enty-five in number over the entire 
country. They taught in Arabic. 

As of 1950, there were five hundred 
government schools and a hundred 
church and mission schools. Some 
60,000 pupils were enrolled, of whom 
less than 10 per cent were girls. Co- 
education is still new. There are eight 
secondary schools, of which six are in 
the capital; one commercial school, two 
teachers colleges, one technical school, 
and one college (University College). 
The teachers in the whole system are 
about 2,000, 306 of them from the 
United Kingdom, Canada, India, Egypt, 
France, Switzerland, and the United 
States. Some 350 students are abroad 
for higher education, most of them now 
in England, Canada, and the United 
States. More and more are coming to 
the United States, largely because of 
the Emperor’s pleasant visit here and 
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the help of our Point Four program 
support. There are two hundred Ethio- 
pians in the United States and Canada 
already. The large number sent abroad 
suggests that the University College in 
Addis Ababa probably has no more 
than seventy students. 

The development of education in 1 the 
provinces is spotty, because many eom- 
munities are isolated and inaccessible 
to transportation and communication. 
Budget plays a part, too. The physi- 
cal plant varies throughout the system 
from primitive huts and buildings to 
the most modern buildings with fully 
equipped laboratories. Naturally, the 
best schools are in the capital and pro- 
vincial cities. Only 3 per cent of the 
total number of children of school age 
are now in school. ‘The education 
budget is almost $5,000,000 a year, or 
about 20 per cent of the gross annual 
budget for all public services. 


Needs and problems 


Despite this high percentage, at least 
fifty years will be required to bring the 
goal of universal education within sight. 
To give education proper direction and 
control its rate of development re- 
quires careful planning. For example, 
the Ministry of Education has already 
learned that it has more facilities at 
the higher level than there are students 
ready to use them. 

More emphasis is needed on voca- 
tional training and development. Ethio- 
pian youth has yet to learn to work 
with its hands to any great extent. The 
country needs more and more skilled 
workers—carpenters, plumbers, mechan- 
ics, builders, bricklayers, and masons. 
At present, too many still want to be 
white-collar bureaucrats in the minis- 
tries; there is a limit to how many can 
be absorbed in government. But there 
is no limit, yet, to the need for the vo- 
cationally trained. 
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Already crucial and even painful prob- 
lems are showing up in education. The 
number and quality of teachers are in- 
adequate. In some of the provincial 
schools, the teachers are frequently in 
their own training but a few grades 
above the levels of their own pupils. 
The training of new teachers is not only 
slow, but inadequate as well. To com- 
plicate matters further, the dropout rate 
of teachers is almost 5 per cent—a dis- 
turbing number. Inadequate salaries 
and the competition of other govern- 
ment units and of business organiza- 
tions take their toll. How to replace 
the dropouts, how to attract more young 
people to teaching posts, present real 
difficulties. Many of the teachers show 
a reluctance to go into the remote 
provinces. ‘There is likewise a dearth 
of trained and skilled administrators 
for the jobs of headmasters and pro- 
vincial inspectors. Sound curricula and 
appropriate and adequate teaching ma- 
terials also need more attention. 


Western model 


Edtcation, more than any thing else, 
is bound to accelerate the rate of cul- 
tural change. It cannot remain within 
the confines of the classrooms. What 
will happen to the old Ethiopian cul- 
tural heritage? Consider for a moment 
some of these facts. From the fourth 
year on, each Ethiopian youth will 
learn zhe English language. Thereafter, 
it becomes increasingly the main instru- 
ment of socialization, thought, and com- 
munication. The educational system 
will be of a Western type—English to 
a certain extent, but more and more 
American. All the student’s text books 
will reflect Western  civilization—its 
ideas; its literature, including poetry, 
novels, and drama; its moral codes and 
philosophies; and its scientific con- 
cepts and values. The child’s learning 
in arts and crafts and even in music 
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will be similarly conditioned. His very 
character is bound to be affected by the 
heroes and models placed before him, 
not only in books, but in the persons 
of his teachers who themselves reflect 
Western civilization and outlook. 

Furthermore, the Ethiopian youth is 
being educated in an atmosphere that 
refiects the institutions and spirit of de- 
mocracy. His curiosity is aroused about 
scientific and social problems. He learns 
to ask questions, to participate and dis- 
cuss freely. On the playing fields, the 
students take on the folkways and 
mores of sportsmanship and fair play. 
They also acquire the competitive spirit 
and get a chance for self-assertion and 
the development of leadership. In short, 
democratic institutions and practices in 
education now constitute a milieu within 
which Ethiopian youth will move and 
have its being from childhood, through 
adolescence, and for those who go into 
higher education, through early man- 
and womanhood. 

The effect of all this educational 
ferment on the old Ethiopian society 
and culture will be both profound and 
disturbing. There is, in fact, some- 
thing paradoxical in the whole situa- 
tion. Let us present some questions 
without trying to answer many of them. 

How suitable to Ethiopia’s own needs 
are Western educational models, ideals, 
and practices? In a country still some- 
what backward, with semifeudal cultural 
overtones, where will the most serious 
cultural conflicts develop, and how cru- 
cial and disturbing will they be? For 
instance, some Ethiopian young men 
have already returned from institutions 
of higher learning abroad. Is there an 
intelligent policy set by officialdom for 
their welcome and ready absorption into 
the various ministries? Are they given 
opportunities to function commensurate 
with their abilities, education, and train- 
ing? How difficult are their own per- 
sonal problems of readjustment to the 
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backwardness and slower pace of their 
own country, now that they are home? 
How many of them become disillusioned, 
frustrated, resentful? What are their 
feelings and attitudes toward bureau- 
cratic authority, its manifest incom- 
petence, its gross’ inefficiency, and its 
fearful capacity to resist change? What 
can be done to accelerate the higher 
education of women to provide suitable 
and congenial wives for these educated 
young men? 

These are all serious questions, espe- 
clally in a regime and society still fun- 
damentally authoritarian. For Ethiopia 
is still a land where political and social 
freedoms are promissory notes rather 
than realities; where there is not a 
single newspaper worthy of the name; 
where open and free discussion of po- 
litical and social issues is still forbid- 
den. It will take a lot of able leader- 
ship to guide intelligently the transition 
now beginning, in the interest of all of 
Ethiopia. 

PRESENT STATE OF Economic 
DEVELOPMENT 


Ethiopia’s economy is mainly unde- 
veloped. Agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry have been its mainstays, but 
the hand of science and technology has 
not yet really touched either. The chief 
exports are coffee, hides and skins, oil- 
seeds, and cereals. Because of their un- 
refined quality, however, few of these 
exports (except perhaps coffee) are able 
to compete with higher quality goods in 
the world price market. Attempts have 
been made by the government to im- 
pose higher standards of cleaning and 
grading, including a proclamation in 
1952, but the country lacks organiza- 
tion and skilled personnel for proper 
marketing. A further obstacle is the 
prohibitive cost of shipment to the sea. 
It costs as much to ship hides from the 
capital by rail to Djibouti as from this 
port to New York by sea! 
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A Food and Agriculture Organization 
survey in 1948 revealed the following 
distribution of the country’s land sur- 
face: 1 per cent forest, 5 per cent moun- 
tainous (9,000 feet or over), 28 per cent 
semidesert, and 66 per cent cultivable. 
Under actual cultivation were some 
27,000 square miles, with more than 
96,500 square miles used for grazing, 
yet this was but half the total of culti- 
vable land. There is an average an- 
nual rainfall of 40 to 45 inches over 
the country as a whole. 

The chief products exported in 1951 
were as follows: ° 


COllee = asusteaebcaeeee ox 303,492% 
Cattle hides ............ 103,145 
Sheepskins .........2.00. 1,832,000 
Goatsking s.s... arera. 2,333,000 
Cereals and pulses ....... 432,206° 
Oilseeds aevcavenstevaves 225,379" 


“In quintals. One quintal = 100 kg (22046 
Ib.). 


Minerals 


Ethiopia is alleged to be rich in min- 
eral resources, but they still need to be 
discovered and exploited. Gold and 
platinum appear to be more abundant 
in the south and southwest than public’ 
reports indicate.* Vast quantities of 
salt and cement are known to be in the 
Danakil depression. Low-grade lignite, 
mica, mercury, copper, sulphur, potash, 
phosphate, and uranium are evident, 
but in quantities unknown. Oil pros- 
pecting in the Ogaden has been under- 
taken with high hopes for rich strikes. 
Thus far, Sinclair Oil has had no suc- 
cess, though geological evidence sug- 


8 From a report on total products exported, 
1945-51, Economic Conditions and Market 
Trends, Vol. 2, No. 11 (May 1952), put out 
by the State Bank of Ethiopia. 

#An American-mining engineer suggested to 
the writer in 1952 that over $2,000,000 worth 
of gold is mined annually, but that at least 
$10,000,000 could be if scientific mine engi- 
neering methods were used. 
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gests the presence of oil. What such 
a discovery would do for the country 
may be imagined! 


Forestry 


An FAO forestry expert reports that 
abundant hardwood forests exist for the 
country’s internal use and possible Mid- 
dle East export. More study is needed 
to discover what role overgrazing and 
burning over of the land would play in 
any afforestation. 


Power and industry 


The government both produces and 
sells electricity. In 1951, the output 
was about 17.6 million kilowatt hours. 
Few of the large cities and towns have 
all they need, and breakdowns of equip- 
ment are frequent. Point Four tech- 
niclans are now building a dam on the 
Hawash River, less than a hundred 
miles from Addis Ababa, to step up 
power output. The Blue Nile at Lake 
Tana is a vast potential for a more dis- 
tant development in the future. 

As regards the postwar situation and 
prospects of industry, the State Bank 
of Ethiopia reports: 


There are approximately 126 manufactur- 
ing establishments employing 9,700 work- 
ers and having a total capital investment 
of a little over Eth$32,500,0005 An al- 
phabetical listing would include such varied 
enterprises as manufacture alcohol, beer, 
bricks and tile, canned tomatoes, cement, 
cigarettes and tobacco, cotton yam and 
sheeting, felt hats, flour, glassware, leather 
shoes, lumber, electric light and power, 
soap, vegetable oils, vaccines and serums, 
Wines, wheat paste and biscuits.® 


A Dutch concern has lately developed a 
large sugar plantation and refinery with 
a production capacity of 8,000 tons. 


5 To convert to U. S. dollars, multiply by .4. 
8 Economic Conditions and-Market Trends 
(cited ncte 3 supra), p. 5. 
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This is one and a half times the coun- 
try’s present use. 


Transportation and communications 


After a decade of neglect, Ethiopia’s 
17,890 kilometers of roads are now un- 
dergoing repair and reconstruction, made 
possible by an initial International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
loan of U.S.$5,000,000. Nine times 
this amount will be necessary during the 
next twenty-five years. This program 
will make for greater development of 
the country by facilitating internal and 
external trade. Benefits to health, edu- 
cation, and governmental administra- 
tion and service are also likely to ac- 
crue from improved roads. 

Like the roads, the telecommunica- 
tion system suffered from neglect and 
even bungling. Another IBRD loan 
and foreign technicians are moderniz- 
ing and extending the system. These 
developments should show favorable ef- 
fects upon commerce and the unity of 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

The Franco-Ethiopian railroad (486 
miles from Addis Ababa to Djibouti) 
expended 3 billion francs for rehabilita- 
tion and new rolling stock. It has 
ninety locomotives (wood-burning and 
diesel) and ahout nine hundred cars, 
mostly on a single track. Its traffic 
load is a half-million tons annually, or 
three times the prewar volume. 

Ethiopian Air Lines, a TWA (Trans 
World Airlines) subsidiary, since 1946 
has been one of the finest (some main- 
tain the finest) in Africa. Ethiopian 
government owned, but American staffed 
and operated, it has united the main 
provinces of Ethiopia and carried freight 
and passengers regularly to Cairo, Khar- 
toum, Athens, Aden, Nairobi, and even 
to Karachi. Perhaps no joint operation 
between the Ethiopian and a foreign 
government (in this case the United 
States) has been more efficient, profit- 
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able, and generally beneficial than this 
airline service. 


Trade, finance, and investments 


In few underdeveloped countries is 
the present and immediate future out- 
look more favorable than in Ethiopia. 
In the past decade this has been made 
possible by the introduction of a sound 
and stable currency, better transporta- 
tion and communication, and improve- 
ments in agriculture and marketing. 
Thus, as of 1952, exports stood at 
Eth$116.8 million, or triple that of 
1945; and imports Eth$73.4 million, 
or 42 per cent above 1950. Excellent 
crops, increased building construction, 
increased commercial activity, all reflect 
the healthy condition of the economy. 
The Ethiopian State Bank has played 
an increasing role in the financial life 
of the country, both within and exter- 
nally. It has branched out to a num- 
ber of provinces.’ An American has 
been head of the bank for most of its 
postwar years. Some forty other Ameri- 
cans are advisers to the Emperor on 
economic planning, and to the Minis- 
tries of Foreign Affairs, Commerce and 
Industry, Education, and Finance. 


- FOREIGN INVESTMENT CLIMATE 


Financial authorities abroad regard 
the Ethiopian economy as not only 
sound but having a vast potential for 
development and expansion. The budget 
of the government appears balanced and 
its internal and external debts are small 
and well serviced. However favorable 
these factors are, the Ethiopian govern- 
ment has yet to create a climate both 
suitable and encouraging to foreign in- 
vestors. A government decree of 1950 
ostensibly intended to do just this. It 
provided that (1) new enterprises would 

TA Comparative Consolidated Balance Sheet 


1g annually published jn the Bank’s Economic 
Conditions and Market Trends. 
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be exempt from taxation for the first 
five years; (2) all capital equipment 
imported would be duty free; (3) Ethio- 
pian participation would be imposed in 
new enterprises only when suitable and 
then in minor degree; and (4) profits 
could be remitted abroad in foreign 
currency in fixed relation to capital ex- 
pended. 

Various foreigners—-American, Swiss, 
Greek, Egyptian, and others—have vis- 
ited the country, were greatly impressed 
by its economic possibilities, and showed 
a willingness and readiness to invest 
even large amounts of capital. There 
is, however, still too great a divergence 
between the precept implicit in a decree 
and the practice of it. Ethiopian off- 
cialdom shows little real disposition to 
grant approval when the chips are 
down. Such a policy, if continued, will 
slow the country’s rate of economic de- 
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velopment and progress to a snails 
pace. 

Finally, there is no question of Ethio- 
pia’s present political stability. The 
Emperor has given the country sound 
leadership and guidance. ‘There are 
no conflicting political parties. Minor 
tribal disorders in the far south pose no 
real threat. Eritrea does present some 
serious problems, inasmuch as this coun- 
try has been more advanced in some 
matters than Ethiopia, especially in bet- 
ter and freer journalism. — 

One moot question among foreign ad- 
visers has been the problem of the suc- 
cessor to the throne. Primogeniture has 
never been followed absolutely in the 
matter of succession. The Emperor has 
three sons and numerous grandchildren; 
his death might lead to considerable 
confusion were any prolonged dispute 
over the succession to develop. 
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United States Foreign Policy in Africa 
By Georce V. ALLEN 


HE problems confronting United 

States foreign policy in the vast 
continent of Africa are at least as varied 
and manifold as the different stages of 
evolution of the various countries mak- 
ing up that continent. I would not pre- 
sume to add to the information about 
Africa which has been proffered by the 
specialists in this field in the preced- 
ing articles. Instead I believe the most 
useful contribution I can offer to this 
symposium is to attempt to place the 
policy problems confronting the United 
states in Africa in perspective as we 
see them—and then to analyze for you 
briefly and in broad strokes the unique 
aspects of the problems confronting us 
in Africa and the basic principles from 
which we approach their solution. 

A responsible foreign policy toward 
Africa requires of the United States a 
deep understanding of the aspirations 
and problems of the individual African 
countries, both in their relationship with 
the European powers and in their urge 
toward self-determination, so that we 
may lend our good offices and assistance 
in promoting an orderly progress to- 
ward independence and nationhood. 


AFRICA IN WoRLD PERSPECTIVE 


In recent years the principle that the 
developed countries have a moral obli- 
gation to aid the less developed coun- 
tries, such as those of Africa, has be- 
come more and more widely recognized. 
It is easy to demonstrate that the na- 
tional self-interests of the developed 


countries require them to aid the un- ` 


derdeveloped. In a world wherein all 
countries and continents are becoming 
next door neighbors, glaring disparities 
in living standards can produce ten- 


sions and animosities easily fanned into 
conflict. In its postwar policies the 
United States has been actively pursu- 
ing peace by trying to mitigate such 
tensions. More recently the Soviet Un- 
ion has begun belatedly to make ges- 
tures of co-operation and assistance to- 
ward certain underdeveloped countries. 
While this constitutes an important 
change in Soviet tactics, it remains to 
be seen whether the change is consist- 
ent with the basic Communist objective 
of world domination. 

All this is highly pertinent to the con- 
sideration of African problems. Besides 
the much-talked-about Soviet offers of 
economic aid to Egypt and the Czech 
arms deal with Prime Minister Nasser, 
the Soviet Union, either directly or in- 
directly, has recently made overtures to 
Libya, Ethiopia, and Liberia. What 
does all this mean? We have long 
taken it for granted that communism 
thrived on misery and poverty. Does 
the Soviet Union really mean to help 
elevate standards of living? A Soviet 
official in Geneva recently claimed, I 
believe, that Russia will spend the 
equivalent of five billion dollars—at 
the official rate—outside Soviet Russia. 
Whatever the amount may be, it will 
go mostly to Eastern Europe and the 
People’s Republic of China of course, 
but the point is that even the Soviet 
Union appears to accept the principle 
that some kind of assistance to less de- 
veloped countries is in Soviet national 
interests. 

But what about the moral obligation 
I mentioned earlier? Even the Soviet 
government can sell the “national inter- 
ests” line to the long-suffering Russian 
people. And we can do likewise. But 
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beyond that, do we have any obliga- 
tion, particularly towards the African 
colonies of European powers? Speak- 
ing entirely personally, I for one say, 
“Within reason, yes,” simply because 
we have the strength and resources to 
do it, and they need it. 


COLONIALISM 


The terms “imperialism” and ‘“co- 
lonialism” can be correctly used to de- 
scribe a relationship which existed more 
in the past than at present between the 
metropolitan powers and their colonies 
——a relationship which most of the free 
world powers have already rejected in 
principle. Hardly a day passes that 
some further evidence of the passing of 
colonialism does not appear in the press. 

Morocco and Tunisia both obtained 
their independence last month. A Mo- 
roccan government is now operating in 
Rabat, and an all-Tunisian government 
in Tunis. This month Tunisia held its 
first national elections. As for Mo- 
rocco, the United States has never 
ceased to recognize the sovereignty of 
the Sultan and the United States alone 
has always maintained a diplomatic 
representative in Tangier. 

The United States attitude toward 
colonialism is known. In the light of 
our historical origins and our traditions 
this attitude could hardly be different. 
But the application of this principle to 
present-day problems of foreign policy 
all over the world requires patient un- 
derstanding and a high sense of re- 
sponsibility, including regard for the 
ultimate and basic security interests of 
the United States. No one but a dema- 
gogue would deny that basic advantages 
were brought to the African territories 
by European powers. In fact, the im- 
petus toward modern nationhood grew 
out of African contacts with the liberal 
thought of Western civilization. Fur- 
thermore, in the course of this relation- 
ship between the metropolitan powers 
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and the African territories, there grew 
up interlocking economic relations, the 
violent disruption of which would seri- 
ously weaken both Africa and Europe. 
A sudden break of these lifelines would 
create conditions of political and eco- 
nomic instability most harmful to all 
concerned. It is more largely a ques- 
tion of transforming existing relation- 
ships into a co-operative endeavor by 


` which the newly emerging states in Af- 


rica can achieve, and maintain, their 
national self-respect and apply in their 
own way the benefits of their national 
resources to improving the lot of their 
own people. A strong, free, and friendly 
Africa and a strong, free, and friendly 
Europe are alike extremely important 
to United States security. We need 
friendly and co-operative relations with 
Europe and Africa, just as their own in- 
terests require the maintenance of inti- 
mate ties with each other. 

In Africa our allies are aware of the 


“basic attitude of the United States to- 


ward colonialism, but they are equally 


` aware of our intention to follow a re- 


sponsible policy in working toward an 
orderly solution of these problems. We 
can achieve more for the African peo- 
ples themselves in that way. Great Brit- 
ain has publicly announced its policy of 
helping its territories in Africa toward 
independence, and its record in Asia 
gives an earnest of its sincerity. In 
line with its policy as a responsible 
power, however, it does not wish to 
bring about the perhaps greater prob- 
lems which the granting of immediate 
independence might precipitate. This 
is a time when political vacuums are a 
great danger to world peace. 

In North Africa, France, which as I 
noted above last month recognized the 
independence of Morocco and Tunisia, 
is engaged in trying to find a liberal 
solution to the problem of Algeria. 
Spain has also recognized the independ- 
ence of its zone of Morocco, and that 
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country has now the opportunity to be- 
come unified. Both Spain and France 
are engaged in working out arrange- 
ments by which the mutual economic 
benefits derived from their past asso- 
ciation with Morocco can be continued 
in the light of the new relationship. In 
other areas of Africa, France is also 
looking toward creating a new relation- 
ship with the groups which are gradu- 
ally developing a higher degree of po- 
litical consciousness. The Belgians have 
recently established two universities in 
the Belgian Congo to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the Congolese. 


NATIONALISM 


The United States attitude toward 
nationalism is not so easily definable. 
After World War I, when the threat 
of international communism endangered 
our security, United States opinion was 
inclined toward promoting a greater 
faith in federations in Europe which 
cut across, and we hoped would even- 
tually obliterate, nationalistic rivalries. 
But in other areas of the world we rec- 
ognized the strength of nationalism in 
resisting the threat of international 
communism. Communism has often 
cynically exploited the passions of re- 
volt for the sole purpose of creating un- 
rest, chaos, and revolution, so that a 
small organized minority might seize 
power and permanently bury the in- 
stincts of healthy nationalism under the 
requirements of blind and absolute 
obedience to Moscow. This issue as- 
sumes a special importance in Africa, 
where the varying degrees of political 
experience, the large amount of illit- 
eracy, and the insecurity of the indi- 
vidual in the process of exchanging his 
old loyalties for new ones make the 
population particularly vulnerable to 
exploitation of this issue by unprinci- 
pled demagogues. 

Again the principle of understanding 
and responsibility in the conduct of for- 
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eign relations should guide us and other 
nations in relations with the countries 
of Africa, so that the elements of na- 
tionalism which contribute toward genu- 
ine independence and stability will be 
encouraged and those which tend to be 
purely negative, anarchic, and? disrup- 
tive be curbed. ` 


RACIALISM 


In the light of experience which the 
United States is undergoing domesti- 
cally in developing harmonious race re- 
lations, I think it behooves us to ap- 
proach the problem of race elsewhere 
in the world in all humility. Relations 
between people of different races living 
together in multiracial states involve 
deep-seated emotions and prejudices 
which can be overcome only gradually. 
The principle for which the United 
States stands and is known throughout 
the world is perfectly clear: it is em- 
bodied in our Constitution and in our 
Bill of Rights. But it is equally clear 
that the application of either force or 
oppression can only exacerbate the issue. 

The vast continent of Africa illus- 
trates this problem in all its facets, from - 
countries in which the intermingling of 
races on an equal basis has become an 
accepted and unquestioned fact to coun- 
tries in which an attempt is being made 
to legislate segregation down to its last 
consequence. The problem is infinitely 
complicated in Africa by the presence 
of a few groups (some colonial adminis- 
trators and industrialists) who wield 
political and economic power, but who 
are not otherwise identified with the 
country and people among whom they 
live. This tends to confuse the issue 
of racialism with questions of political, 
economic, social, and cultural discrimi- 
nation and makes the approach to a 
solution of the problem more difficult 
by making it virtually impossible to iso- 
late the issue from all the other prob- 
lems. 
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Again it behooves us, while preserv- 
ing our adherence to our own basic 
principle of racial equality, to attempt 
to exert a moderating influence upon 
the extremists of both sides and to op- 
pose those who are exploiting these 
tensions,for ulterior purposes. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Although the problems of foreign 
policy which confront the United States 
on the continent of Africa are extremely 
diverse, there is a unifying factor in this 
diversity: the entire continent is under- 
going simultaneously, even if in vary- 
ing degrees, a transformation along po- 
litical, economic, sociological, and racial 
lines. The substitution of new ties for 
old tribal or family relationships in or- 
der to assure security for the individual, 
the exchange of old values for new ones 
in the attempt to obtain social and eco- 
nomic status, the growing desire for po- 
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litical self-expression, and the need for 
developing new approaches to produce 
stability in multiracial groups devoted 
to common economic and political goals 
——all these combine to create a condi- 
tion of ferment and potential progress 
which is a real challenge to American 
diplomacy. The United States, as a 
nation, has no selfish interests in Africa 
except the preservation of our-own se- 
curity and the fulfillment of our moral 
obligations as a great power and a good 
people. Because of our origins and tra- 
ditions, we are basically in sympathy 
with the desire of independence and na- 
tionhood of the emerging states, but we 
are also friends and allies of the powers 
who must help to shape this new status. 
This places us in a position from which 
we hope and believe our influence can 
be exerted to make the transformation 
of Africa a process of orderly evolution 
and not one of violent revolution. 
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A View of Africa 


By Frances P. BOLTON 


OU have been hearing from peo- 
ple who know Africa far better 
than I; many of them have spent years 


there and in those years have made. 


their particular contributions to the Af- 
rica of the future. I hesitate to speak, 
for my journey in Africa was short, and 
my assignment was long—over long. 
Yet the reactions to a first exposure to 
Africa may not be altogether amiss. 

Perhaps I had best begin by telling why 
I came to make this long trip and how. 
Long a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and its Subcom- 
mittee on the Near East and Africa, I 
was in 1953 appointed a delegate to the 
eighth General Assembly of the United 
Nations and served on the Fourth Com- 
mittee, concerned with trusteeship and 
non-self-governing territories. This was 
almost prophetic, for all the problems 
of Africa were literally dumped into my 
lap. The seed of desire was planted, so 
well that when it was evident, early 
last summer, that Congress would ad- 
journ in August, I began making my 
plans. Then I found that no one on 
my Subcommittee on the Near East and 
Africa felt that he could be away until 
well into December. But I realized at 
once that I must find professionals who, 
each in his own field, would give weight 
and substance to the picture. 

With the help of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee Chairman, Mr. James P. 
Richards, I secured a photographer 
from the Signal Corps, and a Defense 
Transportation Officer who had lived 
out there for some years, working for a 
shipping company, and who had served 
some of his military years building air- 
fields there. Through the Medical Di- 
vision of the Foreign Service I learned 


of a physician who had had five years 
in Peru; I was fortunate in securing his 
release. So our little company of four 
was well equipped to bring back at 
least thoughtful observations and im- 
pressions. 

In spite of our being on an official 
trip, we were able to go about it very 
simply—fortunately, as I wanted to 
meet as many people in as many areas 
of living as possible. Without the 
friendly understanding and gracious 
help of the many in top government 
positions and the countless numbers of 
just everyday people who gave so gener- 
ously of their time and ideas, I could 
not have experienced so much in so 
short a time. To them all I feel a deep 
sense of gratitude and wish it were pos- 
sible for me to express adequately my 
thanks and appreciation. I deeply ap- 
preciate the patience with which the 
three young men who were with me put 
up with me, and the extent of their 
contribution. 


SCOPE OF THE TRIP 


Our all-too-short three months south 
and east of the Sahara was by way of 
being a marvelous adventure and I was 
happy ethat it came not out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets, but out of mine. 
Through the use of commercial air 
travel, trains, boats, cars, and jeeps, we 
went to twenty-four countries and ter- 
ritories, stopping to see every United 
States Consulate, Embassy, and Liaison 
Officer in the area, talking with such 
heads of nations as President Tubman 
of Liberia, Sir Arden-Clarke, Governor 
of the Gold Coast, and his Prime Min- 
ister Dr. Nkrumah; Prime Minister 
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Strijdom in South Africa, His Imperial 
Highness Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, and several of his Ministers, 
and many consecrated missionaries all 
along the way in addition to s3, so 
many just people—men and women in 
Africa, facing an unknown future. 


BACKGROUND GEOGRAPHY 


If you will permit me, I should like 
to give you a slight picture of Africa as 
background for what I want to say, 


certain aspects of this great continent—. 


just reminders of what so many of you 
know a great deal better than I. One 
forgets that, geologically, Africa is one 
of the oldest of all the continents, its 
coastline worn smooth by millions of 
years of pounding seas, leaving it few 
harbors. Most of Africa can be visual- 
ized as a vast plateau, some three thou- 
sand feet high, with an escarpment 
dropping abruptly to the sea. A large 
part of the high Jand has been washed 
clean of fertile soil. Because of this 
escarpment the rivers are not highwzys 
to or from the sea; rather they are bar- 
riers. The vast expanses of wasteland, 
infertile to a degree, and the extensive 
areas of marshland, give little encour- 
agement to human beings, nor is life 
much easier in the area where rains are 
seasonal and torrential. Another effec- 
tive natural barrier is the insect ard 
marine life; the mosquitoes that carry 
malaria and yellow fever, the tsejse flies 
that carry sleeping sickness, the snails 
that serve as a temporary hospital to a 
parasite that causes all kinds of dis- 
eases, including blindness. It is not 
difficult to understand ‘why only the 
hardy and the daring risked their lives 
to enter, nor is it difficult to understand 
how it has come about that the African 
has been cut off from his brother. 

Yes, Africa is a country of great ex- 
tremes and many emotions. Of pygmies 
and men seven feet tall. Even the cli- 
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mate runs the gamut from driest desert 
to tropical rain forests, from snow- 
capped Kilimanjaro practically astride 
the Equator to the great basin of the 
Congo—and, in addition, in certain 
marvelously beautiful areas a temper- 
ate climate unsurpassed anywhere. 

One can readily understand why for 
so many centuries Africa was “a coast 
line but not a continent.” One can ap- 
preciate why well into the nineteenth 
century there was so little accurate in- 
formation to be had, and why even 
today not too much is available. In 
searching for information, one is re- 
minded of the four lines written by 
Jonathan Swift: 


So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


New Day 


But those days are over. Modern in- 
ventions, highways, and airfields, big 
and little, begin to find their way, even 
into the jungles. Railroads are being 
built, work is under way to develop hy- 
droelectric power, the attack on disease 
is slowly but surely winning the battle 
for health. Education is being made 
increasingly possible. Today’s Africa 
has come a long, long way since yester- 
day. 

Those of you who have been to Af- 
rica know something of its vastness, its 
insensibility. You have felt its mys- 
tery, you have been stirred by its al- 
most incredible possibilities. You have, 
perhaps, found your own emotions 
shaken, as never before, by the power, 
the force, that seems to well up out of 
the very earth. You have been faced 
with the reality of Africa’s awakening. 
It is as if a great giant stirred for the 
first time in many centuries, stretching 
himself, opening his gentle eyes upon 
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an unknown and very disturbing world. 
Perhaps you, too, have found your own 
world somewhat shaken by direct con- 
tact with this awakening, and all it can 
mean to the future of mankind. 


ESPECIALLY PEOPLE 


It was that Africa of contrasts that 
we saw: its jungles and deserts, its 
granite mountains, its indescribable 
beauty, its cruelty, its ruthlessness; 
and we glimpsed its vast wealth, its 
unbelievable possibilities. But espe- 
cially we saw the people: Indians, 
Lebanese, Syrians, and above all Afri- 
cans, whose awakening will have such 
a bearing upon the future of the world. 

We were told over and over again 
that there was no use trying to give an 
African any degree of authority, yet we 
saw many who were high in factory 
management, some managing success- 
fully their own plantations and busi- 
nesses. After watching many hundreds 
of girls undergoing meticulous hand 
training in nursing techniques with no 
opportunity for advancement, we came 
to a hospital where an American ran 
multiracial medical and nursing schools. 
There all the nurses but one were Afri- 
can! We saw many Africans relegated 
to inferior roles in their communities 
but we met also many in important po- 
sitions because their true intellect and 
capacity had been recognized and their 
talents developed by wise leaders. 

Their achievements are the more re- 
markable when one realizes the primi- 
tive background from which many of 
them have sprung. They start so far 
back and have so far to travel! It 
should not surprise us, therefore, to see 
an occasional regression among them-— 
rather should we marvel that there are 
not more. Their eagerness to learn 
breaks one’s heart. Increasingly preva- 
lent among African men who have had 
education is the belief that only as their 
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women can be brought out of tribal, 
traditional ignorance and given educa- 
tion can they hope to hold their hard- 
earned level of attainment. 

Surely if we are to further Africa’s 
development we must proceed on the 
understanding that the African has the 
latent ability to become a responsible 
citizen and a contributor to life. 


Disease and malnutrition 


Perhaps the greatest hazard of all in 
Africa is health. The number of deci- 
mating diseases is impossible to de- 
scribe; the extent of malnutrition is ap- 
palling. Among the rural people mal- 
nutrition is the rule. Often it is due 
to lack of food, but sometimes super- 
stition and taboo play their parts, too. 
For instance, one sees fields of cattle, 
which, to our American eyes, mean 
milk and meat, but not in Africa where 
a man counts his wealth by his cattle, 
so of course he does not slaughter them. 
In one area, however, there is an age- 
old custom of inserting something like 
a porcupine quill into the neck of the 
animal, getting the blood, cooking it 
with their basic millet or manioc, and 
eating it. ` But, by and large, the pro- 
tein lack is very tragic. Kwashiorkor, 
the protein-deficiency disease, is com- 
mon. Unless taken care of early, it 
causes a mortality of from 20 to 80 
per cent. We saw little children, their 
color changed to a reddish hue, their 
hair going gray and losing its curl, ly- 
ing limply in their mothers’ arms. One 
hopes for the education which will 
bring new life, new strength, new 
health to the people in that vast conti- 
nent so filled with raw materials that 
all the world needs, so pregnant with 
possibilities for its well over 150 mil- 
lion people—200 million, one sometimes 
reads. It is indeed well named “the 
Continent that God has held in re- 
serve”: a land where we of the West 
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must demonstrate our belief in man as 
part of the being of God, as we have 
never demonstrated it before. 


COLONIAL POLICY 


Thanks to the great courtesy of the 
Washington representatives of the met- 
ropolitan countries in alerting the vari- 
ous government heads, we were made 
very welcome and were given oppor- 
tunity to study what the European 
countries are doing in their separate 
areas—what they are feeling the moral 
need to do. Unfortunately, we could 
not go to Spanish Africa but we were 
able to visit the French, Portuguese, 
Belgian, and British areas. Thanks 
again to our many gracious hosts, it 
was made possible for us to see and 
feel what it is they are doing and try- 
ing to do. All four countries are, most 
definitely, trying to raise the standard 
of living of the people for whom they 
are responsible. It is a far cry from 
the horrors of Leopoldian slavery in the 
Belgian Congo to the general school 
system of today, beginning with pri- 
mary education and now reaching uni- 
versity level—from slave labor to well- 
paid, well-housed employees. It, was 
good to see the tremendous housing 
programs everywhere, the hospitals, the 
dispensaries, the clinics, and the ma- 
ternity homes, and, of course, in every 
country, the missions, both Catholic and 
Protestant, which have been responsible 
for a great deal of the education and the 
staffing of the health work. It seemed 
to us that each country had its own spe- 
cial methods, its own program, but all 
were moving along roads that will in- 
crease development and techniques. 


French Africa 


Technically the French consider the 
French Africans as French citizens. The 
Africans elect their own representatives 
to the Paris government; they have 
equal standing with the French deputies 
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and senators. Socially, there is a tend- 
ency toward color separation, but it is 
not at all rigid. We had several din- 
ners with mixed groups where there was 
no embarrassment, no difficulty at all. 


Portuguese Africa 


The Portuguese consider their Afri- 
can territories an integral part of Por- 
tugal, where there is no color bar, nor 
any attempt at separation. By an in- 
teresting legal process a native, after 
proving himself literate in Portuguese, 
a Christian, and financially responsible, 
may become an assimilado. 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 


The Belgian Congo and the trustee- 
ship of Ruanda-Urundi are governed di- 
rectly from Brussels. Local representa- 
tion is virtually nonexistent. Somewhat 
in compensation, however, the Belgians 
have been expanding programs for edu- 
cation, health, social welfare, and eco- 
nomic advancement. They are attempt- 
ing to educate the masses rather than 
to take a few of the more intelligent 
and give them special opportunities. 

We participated at the opening of the 
first university college in Léopoldville, 
and were told that a second, more tech- 
nical, university college is being built 
in Elisabethville. They, too, have a 
system whereby an African can evolve 
into a Belgian. 


British Africa 


Britain seems to have faced the in- 
evitable—that Africans are going to 
take over—and is attempting to train 
as many as possible in methods of gov- 
ernment, appointing them to actual po- 
sitions to give “on-the-job” experience. 
Especially is this true in the Gold Coast 
and in Nigeria, where the anticipation 
of like treatment in the near future is 
mounting. In the Gold Coast the Prime 
Minister faces serious opposition from 
the powerful Ashanti, who do not pro- 
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pose to abandon their traditional tribal 
power. Who can prophesy the out- 
come? Yet if this anticipated freedom 
should mean a return to tribal wars, it 
would be tragic for all of Africa. I be- 
lieve everyone in the Gold Coast is 
aware of that. They know that all Af- 
rica is watching them closely and that 
much hangs in the balance. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland is moving more into the 
field of common responsibility and com- 
mon work. It is here that the Capri- 
corn Society is trying to bring the races 
together for mutual benefit. You can 
well imagine that there are many prob- 
lems which must be worked out before 
the separate provinces really become 
one well-functioning federation, but also 
it is here that we Americans -can give 
our know-how, to an extent possible in 
few other areas. 

Kenya is far from being out of its 
Mau Mau troubles. I spent the night 
in the very heart of the Mau Mau coun- 
try in a charming little house, whose 
windows were covered with barbed wire, 
with rockets ready to go off at the 
touch of a cord on its roof and my host 
and hostess never without a gun. Yet, 
bit by bit, the many Kikuyu under 
suspicion in the prison camps are being 
released. 


Metropolitan efforts 


Yes, three months is all too short a 
time to spend in Africa. But during 
those fall and early winter months, we 
saw the tremendous efforts being made 
by the metropolitan countries to raise 
the living standards of the many mil- 
lions for whom they have taken the re- 
sponsibility. Not only do they pour 
their gold into these areas, but their 
young men and young women are giv- 
ing of themselves, unstintingly, as doc- 
tors, nurses, teachers, missionaries, to 
cure disease, to do away with bad liv- 
ing conditions, to build a new Africa. 
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Union, oF SOUTH AFRICA 
And beautiful South Africa, so rich, 


‘so full of misunderstanding and fear. 


Everywhere there is the cloud of anger, 
of indignation, too well known to be 
discussed here. Yet because it moved 
me so deeply, I must mention a devel- 
opment of the apartheid policy that has 
come about recently—the black-sashed 
women, these sober, unemotional-seem- 
ing women, who have as their emblem 
black sashes of mourning, who daily 
stand in a double row at the entrance 
of the Parliament building, with their 
heads bowed in prayer as government 
officers and ministers pass between them. 
On Constitution Day they march in 
long columns through the streets of 
South Africa’s five large cities, praying 
silently that the conscience of the Par- 
lament be awakened and the Consti- 
tution restored. i 

But much is being done in South Af- 
rica in the war against disease. Edu- 
cation is a complicated and expensive 
matter, for there are four separate 
school systems: the white, the Colored, 
the Indian, and the African. 

One cannot but be impressed with 
the sincerity of the opposing points of 
view. Indeed, one weeps with each. 
Certainly no one can prophesy what 
the results will be. One can but hope 
that God, in his mercy, will find a way 
to bring about understanding and peace 
in that beautiful country. 


ETHIOPIA 


Most of the countries of Africa are 
still dependencies of one kind and an- 
other, where freedom is as yet only a 
dream. But we went also to Ethiopia, 
where His Imperial Majesty Haile Selas- 
sie has recently accepted a new consti- 
tution, which will build a more demo- 
cratic government that, as the years 
pass, will be taken over more and more 
by the people. 
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LIBERIA | 


In the free Republic of Liberia we 
found a nation beginning to take up its 
own destiny. There is no metropole to 
teach them the way, but this way they 
are determined to find. The Firestone 
Rubber Plantation and the smaller, but 
no less successful, privately-owned plan- 
tations provide an ever increasing in- 
come. To this has been added the 
Liberia Mining Company’s Bomi Hills 
Mine with its fabulous iron ore, and 
soon, in five or six years, the Goodrich 
Rubber Plantation will have come into 
production. A labor problem may re- 
sult, but Liberia feels equal to what- 
ever comes. There should be better 
days ahead for the Republic of Liberia. 

We have some projects there; we 
help with the schools where teachers 
will be trained; we help to find per- 
sonnel for the School of Nursing and 
to do all we can to speed them on their 
way. 


AFRICA AND THE U. S. 


But what of America? What part 
will Africa play in our future? Does. 
Africa have anything we need? Other- 
wise, you know, some day they may 
say, “Thanks very much; we are grate- 
ful for what you have done, but we 
want a two-way street.” 

I have spoken of the fabulous wealth 
of Africa, her cobalt, copper, gold, dia- 
monds, rubber, cocoa, coffee—all the 
raw materials of inestimable value to 
us. I have not spoken much of the vast 
market she will be, as her people move 
into tomorrow’s world. Just leb your 
imaginations play with that a while! 
The women over there pound their 
manioc four and five hours a day. 
Think what it would mean if they had 
a little machine to do it for them! 
Some of the men say it would give them 
too much idle time! But we shall have 
to find a way to compete with the lower 
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- prices of ‘the world markets; prices that 


the African can pay. To do so is not 
simple, but a solution must be found 
for this very real problem. Surely 
there must be a way by which our need 
of their raw materials can be balanced 
against their need of what we have. 

Perhaps there is a still more impor- 
tant area in which we must improve, 
the area of the human mind and heart. 
We must come to an understanding of 
the heart and of the mind that we may 
establish confidence, for without conf- 
dence tkere can never be mutual esteem 
or lastirg friendship. 

It seems to me that the first thing 
for us ta do, and we must do it now, is 
to understand better the dreams and 
the hopes and the fears that are welling 
up in evary corner of that tremendous 
continent. If we are to be useful as 
evolution proceeds over there, we must 
find roads hitherto undiscovered across 
the’ bridges of time and space. 

We must remember always that this 
is not a moment for us to attempt to 
impose our methods upon the African. 
He wants our know-how; he wants 
roads, dams, and power, but the time 
is past wken he will rest content with 
being told what to do and how to live, 
as we of the West have been too prone 
to tell him. Africa is a mysterious 
continent, rich in raw materials and po- 
tentials, and we have gone over there, 
we Westerrers, rather ruthlessly, to get 
rather than to give. Now we must turn 
in a differert direction. We must make 
it come from our hearts. 

Awakening žo hope 

What I should like to leave with you 
is that there is a terrific force in Africa 
that is being born, a tremendous urge. 
It has been called “nationalism.” It is 
that, but it is deeper than that. It isa 
desire to be part of the world as it is 
going to be. It is something that is 
irrepressible, something that is new to 
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the African. It is not so new to some 
of the whites who live there, some of 
the Lebanese, some of the Syrians, some 
of the Indians, but it is new to those 
people who have been, perhaps we 
might call it sleeping, but who are now 
awake. There is no telling what their 
influence is going to be in the world of 
tomorrow. 

And what of this war that is going on 
between those who believe in God and 
those who deny God? The African, of 
himself, is deeply religious. He wants 
to be on the side of those who believe 
in God and who live by his laws. I 
think that all we have to do, and I say 
it simply—too simply, perhaps—is_ to 
make them confident that we believe in 
a God who considers them part of his 
very being. If they can believe that, if 
they can feel beyond a doubt that we 
honestly feel them to be our brothers 
and our sisters, I do not believe any 
ideology or any representative of any 
other way of life can get between them 
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and us. What they want to be certain 
of is what they instinctively feel—that 
all men are of one family, the children 
of one Father. They dream that their 
children may be well, may grow up in 
decent homes, play, study, find work 
they can do, and take their part in 
building their own nation. 

Yes, we have a moral responsibility, 
a very great one, because here in 
America we have a freedom that does 
not exist in the same way anywhere 
else in the world. 

Nor shall we be doing all the giving, 
for Africa has much to give. She must 
cope with the tragedies of poverty, ig- 
norance, disease, but there is a quality 
in the African that the world needs: 
there is rare adaptability, a capacity of 
quick comprehension, an eagerness and 
a hunger to learn, to know, to do, that 
is both stimulating and challenging. 

„Africa, a continent of contrasts, and 
above all a continent of new life, new 
faith, new hope. 


Frances P. Bolton, LL.D., LHD., Washington, D. C., has been United States Con- 
gressman since 1940. She has served for fifteen years on the House Committee in For- 
eign Affairs and for ten years (since its creation) on the Subcommittee on the Near East 
and Africa, at different times both as chairman and ranking member. In 1953 she was 
appointed a delegate to the eighth session of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, the first woman so to represent the Congress of the United States, and served on 
the Fourth Committee, concerned with trusteeship and the non-self-governing territories. 
In the summer and autumn of 1955, as ranking member of the Subcommittee on the 
Near East and Africa, she made the trip to Africa which the article describes. 
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H. C. Jackson. Behind the Modern Sudan 
Pp. xv, 227. London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1955. (Distributed by St. 
Martin’s Press, New York.) $4.75. 


Behind the Modern Sudan is a very read- 
able story of the developments which have 
made possible the Sudan of today. The 
author, H. C. Jackson, spent most of his 
life in the Sudan; he saw it change from 
an almost impenetrable area, separated by 
natural and tribal barriers, into a relatively 
peaceful state. A dilapidated motor car 
can now travel as a bus or taxi, from one 
end of the Sudan to the other, carrying 
within it the peoples of different tribal 
origins who previously preyed upon each 
other across natural boundaries or shift- 
ing battle lines. The earlier battle cries, 
in the main, have changed to the present 
musical Arabic greeting, “Peace be unto 
you.” 

This vast change did not come about, 
however, without a great amount of suffer- 
ing and a great deal of persistent courage 
combined with an unshaken faith in a 
primitive people. It was chiefly the British 
who organized and brought into being the 
present governmental system in the Sudan. 
Mr. Jackson saw many of his intimate com- 
panions lose their lives in this endeavor, 
alone and far from home. He has recorded 
a total of 1,080 British graves in the Sudan 
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as mute testimony of the sacrifice which 
this progress did entail. 

The Sudan falls into two general divi- 
sions, the Arabic speaking north and the 
Negro, or Negroid, south Almost insepara- 
bly connected with these is Egypt, which 
lies still farther to the north. The long 
record of relationships between the Sudan 
and Egypt varies from co-operation to 
enslavement. 

The book is written with a keen sense of 
appreciation for the values of the Sudanese 
people. The author has had the ability to 
endure and to relate experiences of tre- 
mendous hardship with a continuing and 
active sense of humor. Consequently, as he 
depicts what lies behind the modern Sudan, 
he continuously brings to the fore the hu- 
morous incidents which were tied in with 
the business of trying to organize, civilize, 
and teach modern government practices to 
a very interesting and lovable people. 

Naturally, the book is written from the 
viewpoint of a colonial officer. Moreover, 
it is written from the standpoint of the 
British. He quotes the words of various 
Sudanese, who say they do not wish to see 
the Inglist (English) leave the Sudan. This 
type of testimony always is to be received 
with some question, since it is usually 
spoken to an Inglist, not to another Su- 
danese. Mr. Jackson is convinced that if 
the governing of the Sudan could be left 
to the Sudanese, it would be a good and a 
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just step, but if it is left to the Egyptians 
and the Sudanese jointly, it will very 
likely place the Sudanese under the very 
strict and unsympathetic overlordship of 
the Egyptians within a short time. He 
quotes Sir Harold MacMichael in The 
Sudan, “Egypt has been the bane of the 
Sudan for more than a century.” 

The book is well written. It is fascinat- 
ing throughout. It will be more palatable 
to the Sudanese than to the Egyptians. 

Since the book has been written, the 
events transpiring in Egypt and the Sudan 
seem to indicate the correctness of Mr. 
Jackson’s fears and predictions for the 
Sudan once the British forces had been 
withdrawn: 

Desmond W. BITTINGER 

McPherson College 


A. Lestm Banxs (Ed.). The Develop- 
ment of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Coun- 
tries, With Particular Reference to Africa. 
Pp. xvi, 217. London: Edward Arnold, 
1954. (Distributed by St. Martin’s 
Press, New York.) $3 75. 


This is a 200 page report of the proceed- 
ings of an informal four-day seminar on 
the development of Africa held in July 
1953 at Caius College, Cambridge, England. 
Thirty-two invited guests including mem- 
bers of the faculties of Cambridge, London, 
and Manchester Universities, as well as 
a sprinkling of active and retired colonial 
administrators and representatives of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, participated. A 
majority had had experience in some phase 
of African life, and the others were special- 
ists in one or another of the subjects under 
discussion. 

It may have been unavoidable, in that 
“the conference was made possible by a 
generous grant of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion,” that there should be throughout the 
discussions a subtle appeal for funds from 
abroad (preferably Rockefeller Foundation 
funds) to finance the possible improvements 
indicated. 

The digcussions cover problems such as: 
power and water; food production; health, 
welfare, and education; and a concluding 
chapter on “Possible Lines of Action.” The 
vexing problems of Colonial administration, 
race relations, and Native self-expression in 
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government which bulk largely in the cur- 
rent interest of native Africa come in for 
only incidental mention. 

The report necessarily shares a weakness 
common to all. conference reports, viz.: the 
lack of integration, direction, and focus. 
It is extremely difficult to deal with the 
problems of 200 million people scattered 
over an area larger than U.S.A., China, 
India, and Europe combined. The prob- 
lems discussed can only be a sample of 
highly complex problems of a vast hetero- 
geneity of groups. Even the suggestions 
offered at the implementation session were 
vague and general, captioned “possible lines 
of action.” 

There can be no quarrel with such aims 
for Africa as improving the soil fertility, 
improving agricultural techniques, reduc- 
ing endemic and epidemic diseases, balanc- 
ing production and reproduction, improv- 
ing the systems of communication. These 
are among the aims of every people in the 
world, however advanced or retarded their 
culture. The significance lies in the par- 
ticularistic application of these suggested 
improvements to each local African group. 
This requires a pinpointed rather than a 
shotgun approach, especially when one re- 
members that there are 100 different lan- 
guages in Tanganyika alone and 200 among 
the peoples of the Congo, each representing 
a variation in traditions, usages, environ- 
ment, climate, and general culture. 

The last session of the conference was 
given over to a discussion of “the possible 
lines of action.” The chairman asked two 
questions of each delegate: if you had the 
money what would you do and what would 
you do first? 

The answers vary with the particular 
interest of each delegate. Apparently no- 
body’s mind had been changed during the 
four days of conferring. The suggestions 
for expenditures range by easy gradation 
from endowing a native African university 
to improving the health of men and animals 
and include: research, correlation of effort, 
industrialization, transport, trade and stor- 
age, land reclamation, food production, 
population control, modifying family pat- 
terns, establishing small-scale industries, 
and the improvement of communication. 
Throughout the session there runs a wist- 
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ful, idealistic (and one suspects) messianic 
hope for more millions to improve the lot 
of the African. S 
If the report has value to the lay reader 
interested in Africa, it lies in the catalogu- 
ing of the problems of those working with 
the African in their attempt to improve his 
culture. 
indicated in one context or another. 
CHARLES W. COULTER 
Dade City, Fla. 


JOEN GUNTHER. Inside Africa. Pp. xxiii, 
952 New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. $6.00. 


This latest of the “Inside . . .” books is 
also John Gunther’s best. He has man- 
aged to flood more than nine hundred pages 
with the milk of human kindness. Not 
once does he let his reader forget that, in 
spite of its vast herds and fields and mineral 
wealth, the greatest resource of Africa lies 
in its manpower. The tragic waste of this 
manpower forms the basic preoccupation 
of Inside-Africa. Just as Inside Europe 
was inspired by Mr. Gunther’s strong re- 
jection of totalitarianism in all its forms, 
so the present volume has been inspired 
by his premonition of catastrophe through 
the collision of imperialism with the grow- 
ing need for self-expression and even self- 
government among the Africans 

Africa is the richest prize on earth, yet 
except for a few local garrisons, a few naval 
bases, and the air fields which America js 
building more with an eye for the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere than for Africa 
itself, this vast continent is defenseless 
The author concedes that Africa is not high 
on the Soviet list of priorities at present, 
but his book was written before the full 
impact of the Bandung Conference could 
be appraised, before new Soviet military 
agreements with Egypt, and before new 
Soviet diplomatic missions like the Embassy 
at Monrovia were established. Africa is 
perhaps entering a period when new im- 
perialism may threaten the old. 

As to this threat of communism, Mr. 
Gunther inclines toward the conviction 
that having had more than enough of one 
set of imperialisms, few Africans want to 
become subject to another He adds that 
Russia is as remote from Africa as the con- 


Most of the general problems are- 
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cept of communism itself is remote from 
most Africans. Although industries are 
springing up and mining employs more and 
more laborers, the African industrial pro- 
letariat is scant and hard for Moscow to 
reach. Poverty in the bush is not as grave 
a problem as poverty in the great indus- 
trial centers and cities about which Marx 
wrote. Mr Gunther demonstrates that 
just as most Africans do not have to work 
to eat, so too most Africans find com- 
munism promises them nothing new. The 
author indicates that there is nothing dan- 
gerous about the red threat which could not 
be removed by education, political democ- 
racy, and reform. 

Part of the impact of Inside Africa lies 
in the goed will with which Mr. Gunther 
has set about hunting for things to reform. 
He has not had to look long. The book 
bristles with indignation and with the warn- 
ing that certain groups in Africa, like the 
5,000 Indians in Southern Rhodesia, could 
not be much worse off than they are. The 
plight of colored or mixed offspring is so 
poignant that the author quotes one man. 
“whose daughter is almost white,” as stat- 
ing that he will give her the best education 
possible, “and then plead with her to get 
out of this country forever and forget us.” 
The infamous system of Africans being 
forced to buy from a store through hatches 
in the wall, of being subjected to racial 
discriminations “among the most barbar- 
ous, shameful, and disgusting in the world,” 
makes Mr. Gunther fear for the moment 
when inevitable readjustments take place. 
He even despairs of education when at a 
Native purchase area near Salisbury he 
visits a school where the squalor and “the 
sheer inhuman primitiveness”’ were bad 
enough, but “what really hurt was that 
our white escort, a senior government of- 
ficial, refused ostentatiously to shake hands 
with the perfectly decent, prefectly respec- 
table, and perfectly humble black school- 
master.” 

Wriam L. SMYSER 

Elkins Park, Pa. 5 
H. Woop Jarvis with assistance from 

Water W. Srear. Pharaoh to Farouk. 

Pp. viti, 299. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Company, 1956. $4.50. 
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In brief and succinct fashion, the author 
attempts to tell the story of Egypt from the 
most ancient of days to the.downfall of 
King Farouk in July 1952 and the estab- 
hshment of the Egyptian Republic. Briefly 
the volume moves in broad sweep through 
great achievements of the ancient Pharaohs 
down to the period of Cleopatra and the 
coming of the Romans, thence to the com- 
ing of the Arabs, Mamelukes, and the 
Osmanlis, and down to the “transit of 
Napoleon Bonaparte” in Egypt and his 
eclipse. The latter part of the book is de- 
voted, perhaps properly, to the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, in view of the 
author’s primary interest in the develop- 
ment of “modem Egypt.” There is a 
cursory account of Mohammed Ali, for in- 
stance, and the rough foundations which 
the Albanian laid for the Egypt of today, 
both in a dynastic and im a broader sense, 
and an equally cursory account of the 
building of the Suez Canal under the in- 
spiration and leadership of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, with all that that waterway was to 
mean both to Egypt and the world. The 
last chapters tell the story of the British 
occupation, beginning in 1881, and admin- 
istration of Egypt, and the names of those 
who played so great a role in the valley 
of the Nile: Gordon, Kitchener, Cromer, 
and a host of others parade before the 
reader. Ultimately, as Mr. Jarvis points 
out, came the period of Egyptian inde- 
pendence beginning in 1922 and culminat- 


ing in 1936, and finally the end of the. 


monarchy and the advent of a republican 
form of government, first under General 
Naguib and later under Premier Nasser. 
The story 1s told from a pronounced British 
point of view, but with a broad familiarity 
with the Egyptian scene and history 

This is a useful work and very well writ- 
ten, although it is by no means based on 
profound research at any one point in the 
history of Egypt. Nor does the author's 
account, either of Egypt’s past or its pres- 
ent, rest on a broad or deep analysis of the 
social or economic factors involved in the 
evolution of the country, Although an- 
notated, there is no bibliography. The 
historical panorama is painted with bold 
strokes even if it is Jacking in depth. 

Harry N. Howarp 
Arlington, Va. 
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MELForp E. Sprro. Kibbutz: Venture in 
Utopia. Pp. xii, 266. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. $4.50. 


The modern co-operative community that 
developed in connection with the Zionist 
resettlement in Palestine continues to exert 
its attraction as an object of study for 
social scientists. Known originally by the 
Hebrew name of Kvutza or “group,” but 
generally identified today as Kibbutz, which 
approximates the English “assembly,” it 
applies the most extreme type of compre- 
hensive co-operation to all spheres of life— 
to consumption as well as to production, to 
leisure activities and education, to admin- 
istration and management. It does so not 
so much because of an intention to demon- 
strate the truth of,a specific political, 
ideological, economic, or social tenet but, 
essentially, because in the circumstances 
out of which it originated extreme co-opera- 
tion offered the only practicable way for 
survival. At the given time, no viable 
alternative appeared to exist to this way 
of life; and-the resort to it was facilitated 
by certain convictions, that, still prevail, 
with regard to the relation between individ- 
ual and society. A quotation from,a K26- 
butz statement of principle offered by the 
author indicates the nature of these con- 
ditions: “The strength of the Kibbutz,” we 
read, “lies in its essential social nature 
which strives for the complete harmony 
of the individual and the group in every 
sphere of life, for the maximum develop- 
ment of each individual . . . and for the 
constant deepening of human ethical rela- 
tions” (p. 10). 

As he states in the Preface, Mr. Spiro’s 
own interest in the Kibbuts was prompted 
by bis desire “to explore, in a modern so- 
ciety, the nascent and barely formulated 
notions concerning cooperation and aggres- 
sion” he had `derived from his anthropo- 
logical studies among the “cooperative peo- 
ple of Ifaluk, an atoll in the Central 
Carolines in Micronesia” (p. 7). In true 
anthropological field-study fashion he sub- 
sequently spent, as an active “participant 
observer,” the better part of a year, from 
February to December 1951, in one of the 
Kibbutzim whose true name he disguises 
under the fictitious one of Kiryat Yedidim. 
The result is a description of the social, 
economic, and “political” structure and of 
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the life in the Kibbutz that, although it 
adds little that is new, deserves credit for 
its vividness, lucidity, and readability. 

It is the more regrettable, therefore, that 
the author in his attempt at a proper classi- 
fication of the Kibbutz falls back on some 
quite antiquated notions. As described 
above the Kibbutz like all “normal” society 
grew out of the basic need for survival. In 
this sense it can hardly be considered as 
“utopian” or sectarian. The discussion of 
the Kibbutz as a “political community,” 
in the light of Ernst Troeltsch’s definition 
of the sect, proves to be misleading to a 
point where the author himself admits that 
it “is not easy to explain” in this light the 
actually realistic attitude of the K:bbutg 
towards society in general (p. 172). These 
notions mar also his assessment of the sig- 
nificance of what, by some, is being called 
the “crisis in the Kibbutz.” If the Kibbutz 
is seen as what it actually is, an outgrowth 
and constituent part of the co-operative 
movement—to which by the way hardly 
any reference ig made in this study—this 
“crisis” reduces itself to the stress and strain 
natural to any “special social movement.” 

We can only hope that the author will 
not allow these unfortunate notions to in- 
ject themselves into his announced study 
of the Kibbutz children, to which the pres- 
ent volume is intended to serve as a “brief 
historical and ethnographic introduction” 
(p. 7). 

H. F. INFIELD 

Group Farming Research Institute 
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Louis P. Locuner. Always the Unex- 
pected: A Book of Remmiscences. Pp. 
viii, 339. New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. $5.00. 


A substantial part of the information the 
American people had on the downfall of 
Germany’s Third Reich and the rise of 
Hitler’s nazidom came to them through 
Louis P Lochner. From 1924 to 1941 he 
was a member and then chief of the As- 
sociated Press’ Berlin Bureau. He was ac- 
credited, so to speak, to the successive 
governments of Germany. He had to main- 
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tain access and tolerable professional rela- 
tions with them. That he was able to do 
so is a tribute to his restraint. The Ameri- 
can people were the gainers. 

Mr. Lochner gives a clear and circum- 
spect story of his life in this volume. -And 
he adds a few footnotes to history. He was 
active in the peace movement before World 
War I, was on Henry Ford’s staff before 
and after the Peace Ship venture, and dur- 
ing World War II knew of two unofficial 
and abortive efforts to bring ‘about a nego- 
tiated peace. 

Between these sad and tantalizing mo- 
ments, Mr. Lochner spent nearly a quarter 
of a century in the task of telling Amen- 
cans what was happening in the life of the 
nation which then and now is the focus of 
strength in middle Europe. By his zeal 
and discretion, his knowledge of the Ger- 
man language and people, his German wife, 
and many other notable assets, Mr. Lochner 
became a very valuable foreign correspond- 
ent. With none of the flamboyance of 
Richard Harding Davis, none of the pas- 
sion of William L. Shirer, none of the care- 
less irresponsibility of many another who 
might be named, he served the cause of 
public information well. 

In these swift-moving days, there is 
danger that American foreign correspond- 
ents will shift from capital to capital and 
continent to continent without sending 
down the roots through which real under- 
standing alone can flow. Those responsi- 
ble for assigning correspondents, and young 
men and women eager to enter this pro- 
fession, should note the advantages of spe- 
clalization exhibjted in the life and work 
of Louis Lochner. 

It takes a good many years for an ob- 
server to understand another people and 
their motivation. Knowledge of language, 
culture, folk-ways, history——and much else 
—-is essential. Our universities are today 
producing many area specialists. Few of 
them are turning toward journalism. To 
practice it, they must also have the apti- 
tude and learn the techniques of the cor- 
respondent’s trade. Their home work might 
well include Louis Lochner’s reminiscences 
as a text 

ERWIN D. CANHAM 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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JosepH TENENBAUM. Race and Reich: 
The Story of an Epoch. Pp. xvi, 554. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, 1956. 
$7.50, 

The title of this book is misleading. 
Rather than telling “the story of an epoch,” 
Joseph Tenenbaum concentrates on one 
chapter of that story, while he disregards, 
or glosses over, many other chapters. Al- 
though he promises “a total picture of the 
Nazi totalitarian ideology and the Reich” 
(the Third Reich, that is), he presents 
mainly, if not merely, a picture of persecu- 
tions, crimes, and mass murder committed 
by Nazis against Jews in the later war 
years. While this is surely a consequential, 
meaningful, and shocking facet of the “total 
picture” of the Naz epoch, yet it is only 
one of its facets. To identify a single part 
with the whole and to neglect or ignore 
other parts, unhappily leads to a wrong 
image of the “total picture.’ One cannot 
understand nazism, let alone totalitarian- 


ism, if he looks only at the events that, 


culminated in the extermination camps from 
1942 to 1945 and at the unspeakable hor- 
rors that took place inside their walls. 

But for a few sketchy and uninformed 
pages claiming to cover history, science, 
churches, and thought of Germany, the bulk 
of the voluminous book presents material 
dug up in major and minor war crime trjals 
bythe prosecution. Names, organizational 
workings, and some acts of a number of 
Nazi leaders, concentration camp com- 
manders, and other bureaucrats of murder 
are given in great detail, though not with- 
out factual errors. For instance, Dr. Ten- 
enbaum names leading anti-Nazis in his list 
of the Nazi Reich leadership. In what 
amounts to a denunciation contradicted by 
every evidence, he lists among the Nazi 
Reich leaders Colonel Count Claus Schenk 
von Stauffenberg and General Hans Oster— 
who were executed by Hitler’s hangman for 
their heroic attempt to kill the Fuehrer; or 
General Adolf Heusinger and Fabian von 
Schlabrendorff, a lawyer drafted as ord- 
nance officer, one of the participants in the 
conspiracy to overthrow nazism, and identi- 
fied in the book only as “staff officer, head- 
quarters, German Army Group Center in 
Russia, February 1941-44.” In fact, the 
far-flung anti-Nazi conspiracy, the bomb 
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attempt on Hitler’s life of July 20, 1944, 
the ensuing execution of 4,000 anti-Nazi 
plotters are mentioned in this “story of an 
epoch” in altogether two lines, while an In- 
ternational anti-Semitic conference planned 
at the same time by some Nazis—and which 
never took place!—is dealt with in seventy- 
six lines. 

As Dr. Tenenbaum makes clear in his 
Preface, the purpose of his book is to 
counteract a tendency “to minimize the 
menace of a ‘second coming’” of Nazi 
Germany. Whether books of that kind 
contribute much to counteract such a 
danger which does not exist today, and does 
not seem likely to arise tomorrow, is open 
to debate. What appears less debatable is 
that the manner in which the author deals 
with the subject lends the character of an 
oversized propaganda pamphlet to his book, 
notwithstanding its claim to scholarship. 

Norsert MUHLEN 

New York, N. Y. 


ADOLF LESCHNITZER. The Magic Back- 
ground of Modern Anti-Semitism: An 
Analysts of the German-Jewish Relation- 
ship, Pp. x, 236. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1956. $4.00. 


This is truly a remarkable book. Its very 
existence is testimony to one of the author’s 
main theses—that the Jews have been rep- 
resentative of all those who lack greatness 
in terms of power, of the downtrodden, 
and conquered, who are never wholly con- 
quered. 

Dr. Leschnitzer himself was a victim of 
the tragic events in Germany, but his analy- 
sis of the German-Jewish relationship is dis- 
passionate, clear, penetrating. In a series 
of compact, beautifully written chapters, 
he succeeds in throwing light not only on 
the specific problem of anti-Semitism but 
also on some of the most critical problems 
of history, especially its deplorable magic 
and paranoid motivations. 

The author shows that in the world of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
there was a notable collaboration between 
the majority and the Jewish minority mn 
Germany, resting on interdependence and 
characteristic of genuine symbiosis. The 
wedding of spirits was blessed with singu- 
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lar fruitfulness, as evidenced by great com- 
mon achievements, 

But the symbiosis was disturbed by the 
breakthrough of a new witchcraft mania. 
Antipathy was always there, smoldering be- 
neath the surface, but the flame was kept 
alive and nourished until, finally, iw 1933, 
the devastating arson was started. “On the 
German side the hostile mood prevailed; 
with many it became madness, and an ob- 
session too strong to be held in check, oc- 
casionally breaking out in violence. On the 
Jewish side there was blindness, an inability 
or unwillingness to see, at any rate a fatal 
misinterpretation of the situation. Such 
were the attitudes of the partners in the 
final decades of the symbiosis” (p. 102). 

Dr. Leschnitzer shows how the rise and 
breakdown of the German-Jewish sym- 
biosis constitutes a great and tragic evolu- 
tion taking place in the increasing shadow 
of secularization, identical with the crisis 
of Western civilization. In early modem 
times the persecution of witches replaced 
the persecution of Jews, both forms serving 
the same instincts and anxieties. Ina re- 
verse process the terror formerly attached 
to the witch was transferred to the Jew in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is to the author’s credit, however, that 
he does not limit himself to a monistic in- 
terpretation. His approach is pluralistic, in 
the best traditions of superior historical 
scholarship. In eliciting the reasons why 
the Jew was made the villain by Germans 
he considers economic and social changes, 
the psychological reaction to such changes, 
the formation of an appropriate ideology, 
and the interrelationship and cross-fertiliza- 
tion of all three. It is all superbly organ- 
ized and presented 

It is a ghastly picture—5.7 million Jews 
murdered and burnt to ashes in giant 
slaughter houses But, say Dr. Leschnitzer, 
while for millions of Jews nazism was a 
catastrophe, 1t was no catastrophe for Juda- 
ism. “It was German civilization that col- 
lapsed, burying, along with many of her 
own, the adopted children who had loved 
her so much” (p. 168) 

Heinrich Heine made a remarkable proph- 
ecy in 1835, a little more than a century 
before the slaughter: “If ever the taming 
talisman, the cross, should shatter, primi- 
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tive fury will be loose once again... . The 
old stone gods will then rise from their 
long-forgotten rubble and wipe the dust of 
a thousand years from their eyes; and Thor 
will leap up in the end and. shatter the 
Gothic cathedrals with his giant hammer.” 
Louis L. SNYDER 
City College of New York ` 


James K. Porrock (Ed.). German De- 
mocracy at Work: A Selective Study. 
Pp. vil,.208. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1955. $4.50. 


This volume is a brilliant study of Ger- 
man democracy at work at the national 
level in the first free and secret Bundestag 
elections of 1953. The authors went to 
West Germany at the height of the political 
campaign waged by a number of political 
parties to test the sincerity and viability of 
German democracy, to observe the tech- 
niques of the left and right extremists, to 
evaluate the policies of the world powers 
toward the German question, and above all 
to observe the German aspect of this gen- 
eral election. The authors, James K. Pol- 
lock, Henry L. Bretton, Frank Grace, and 
Daniel S. McHargue, covered such im- 
portant subjects as majority party, opposi- 
tion party, how the voters decide, voting 
machinery, electoral closeup, and U.S. for- 
eign policy and the election. 

Professor Grace wrote a comprehensive 
history of the Christian Democratic Union 
and its background in social and political 
Catholicism, especially in the former cen- 
ter party of the empire and the Weimar re- 
public. He asserts that this party was the 
only German one prior to 1945 that had a 
Christian orientation. He concludes that 
the majority party, the C.D.U., although 
it*drew its strength from major Catholic 
areas, had a more general appeal than any 
other, and that the Catholic-Protestant 
percentages within the C.D.U. vote were 
57-41 respectively. 

The history of the opposition party, the 
Social Democratic party, is traced by Pro- 
fessor Bretton from its organization in 1869 
to its present position in Western Germany. 
He has written an excellent summary of its 
history developments after 1945 and espe- 
‘cially of the party’s varying position in 
foreign policy. While the present is possi- 
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bly a period of relaxation, the party has 
before it the task of steermg between the 
Communist alliance. on one side and the 
coalition of Western powers on the other. 
Dr. Pollock analyzes the national election 
of 1953 and shows how for the first time in 
German party and parliamentary history 
one party, aided by proportional representa- 
- tion, secured a majority in the German 
parliament. The German compromise law 
also controlled the splinter parties, which 
had been the curse of German politics, but 
did not weaken either the rights of minori- 
ties or the progressive principles of repre- 
sentation. Dr. Bretton’s detailed study of 
local politics and of one electoral district 
as a mirror of the Federal Republic throws 
new light on German voting behavior of the 
principal age groups. Dr. Pollock and all 
his associates have made a scholarly contri- 
bution to our knowledge of German politics. 
The social and economic philosophy of 
the present governing coalition indicates an 
almost certain perpetuation of democratic 
processes of government, the development 
of the national resources of Germany under 
free enterprise, and the maintenance of in- 
ternational accords with other democratic 
states. Under the handicap of a multiparty 
system, the German voters elected a repre- 
sentative parliament, and gave it a mandate 
to strengthen German democracy. 
Germany is apparently approaching a 
viable two-party system as several of the 
minor parties tend to disappear. The So- 


cial Democratic party, which has generally’ 


held its own against the present coalition 
of Adenauer, is obviously the opposition 
party waiting for a mandate to take over 
the government. A change in the present 
electoral law in favor of a single district 
plurality system would however greatly 
strengthen the Christian Democratic Union 
and weaken the Socialist position. ‘The 
authors conclude that the German move- 
ment toward democracy is sincere and that 
this movement is destined to survive. Gen- 
eral Lucius D Clay, who read the manu- 
script, states, “I do hope that this report 
by a particularly competent group of ob- 
servers will be read by many Americans. 
: RALPH HASWELL Lutz 
Stanford University 
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Hersert Lueruy. France Against Her- 
self: A Perceptive Study of Frances 
Past, Her Politics, and Her Unending 
Crises. Translated by Eric Mosbacher. 
Pp. xi, 476. New York: Frederick A. 
‘Praeger, 1955. $6.50. 


The original title of the book, Jn Frank- 
reich gehen die Uhren anders, conveys the 
basic idea of Herbert Luethy’s new book 
much better than either the title of the 
British edition, The State of France, or 
that of the American edition, France Agatnst 
Herself. The basic thesis of the author is 
not so much that France is against her- 
self, but that she is out of tune with the 
rest of the world. This thesis is, of course, 
no original discovery, but has been stated 
and often reiterated, with varying degrees 
of approval or disapproval, by generations 
of French writers, and particularly in the 
last thirty years. Mr. Luethy writes from 
the vantage point of a Swiss journalist, who 
has lived in France for many years, and 
who knows France intimately, her institu- 
tions as well as her thought. Yet knowl- 
edge, while indispensable to understanding, 
is not always identical with it; and Mr. 
Luethy in many places displays a lack of 
proportions and balance which is rooted in 
his failure to understand France as a civili- 
zation, as distinct from any particular aspect 
of France, such as her economics, politics, 
her position in the world, or her imperial 
problems. Also, there is frequently a tone 
of shrill impatience in the author, based, 
perhaps, on the complacency and conde- 
scension of a student of France who looks 
at her from the viewpoint of smug, self- 
confident, bourgeois Switzerland. The 
standards of Swiss success and prosperity, 
worthy of the highest admiration in them- 
selves, cannot quite serve as a reliable guide 
to appraise and criticize the key problems 
of French life. Therefore, while the reader 
of Mr. Luethy’s book will often agree with 
his analyses of specific French shortcom- 
ings, he is often left with the feeling that 
there is more to French life and civiliza- 


_ tion than the catalog of defects and ill- 


nesses marshalled by the author in defense 
of his basic thesis. Moreover, in order to 
prove his thesis the author often exagger- 
ates As in some aspects of French eco- 
nomic reconstruction in recent years, and 
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` in others, as in the case of the colonial 
problem, events subsequent to the writing 
of the book have proved his fears and 
criticisms exaggerated. Finally, uf France 
has hesitated to step in line with the rest 
of the Western world with the necessary 
enthusiasm expected of her by Mr. Luethy 
and other critics, this fact alone does not 
necessarily prove that she is wrong in doing 
so. It is not inconceivable that the rest 
of the world may be moving in the wrong 
direction, in some respects at least; and it 
may ultimately prove a gain to the world 
that France stubbornly refuses, probably 
too stubbornly, to become another version 
of Britain or the United States. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


Ropert E. Dickerson. The Population 
Problem of Southern Italy: An Essay in 
Social Geography. Pp. xi, 116. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1955. $3.00. 

Southern Italy, a long forgotten country 
notwithstanding the flow of immigrants to 
these shores, was put on the American map 
by World War II and is there to stay. Epic 
books by Ignazio Silone and Carlo Levi 
have interpreted for us the deeper feelings 
of its taciturn peasantry, and its very land- 
scapes have supplied the background for 
some of the most successful Italian movies. 
But the prose underlying this poetry, the 
economic problems of the present and the 
prospects for the future, albeit debated at 
length in a large number of Italian publica- 
tions and lately in a book of F. Véchting, 
have not been adequately presented to the 
American public. Professor Dickinson’s 
little book aims at filling this important 
gap. It is not particularly orginal or 
well written, but its honest, careful, mi- 
nute description of geographical and eco- 
nomic conditions makes it a tool of great 
value to the political scientist and—if he 
will read it—to the newspaperman. At last 
the complex difficulties besetting Southern 
Italy are not marshalled together in one 
oversimplified class, such as (depending on 
the bias of the writer) communism, Catholi- 
cism, landlordism, ignorance, or corrup- 
tion. The only bias Dickinson has not en- 
tirely escaped is that against Northern Italy, 
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which is indeed widespread in the Italian 
South. (But not even the most chauvinistic 
Southern Italian will claim with Dickinson 
that “about 1850... the degree of indus- 
trialization ...in the South was in no way 
inferior to the rest of Italy.”) 

One hesitates to extract a few generaliza- 
tions from a book whose greatest merit 
consists in its constant awareness of neces- 
sary qualifications. Southern Italy -is an 
overwhelmingly agricultural country, with 
a low productivity, a tendency of property 
to be either too large or too small, and an 
underemployment that can be placed at 
about 35 per cent of the total man-units. 
The annual growth of the population, far 
greater than in more prosperous Northern 
Italy, threatens to offset any gain that may 
be hoped for through investment in rede- 
velopment plans. To assure for the South- 
ern Italians a minimum income of 300,000 
lire per family of five (500 dollars, which 
would be regarded wretched destitution in 
America but is acceptable on local living 
standards), it will be necessary to work 
in many directions simultaneously, for no 
single measure will be feasible and useful 
everywhere. Birth control (not so much 
through deliberate policies as through an 
increasing standard of living), emigration 
(both beyond and within the country), 
changes in land tenure (here by expropria- 
tion of the larger estates, there through con- 
tracts giving greater security to the tenant), 
improvements of agricultural techniques, 
public works and investment, promotion of 
local initiatives, industrialization (to which 
the reviewer would like to add, better 
schooling) will gradually bring Southern 
Italy in line with the more advanced coun- 
tries. Action ought to be adapted to spe- 
cific regional contexts rather than to ab- 
stract general principles. The steps already 
taken are in the right direction, but the 
ultimate success of the plan will require 
much time, patience, and wisdom. 

ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 

Yale University 


G. E. Kupver-Smrru. Italy Builds: Its 


Modern Architecture and Natsve Inhert- 
tance. Pp 264. New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 1955. $10.00. 
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Mr. Kidder-Smith has demonstrated in 
his previous parallel volumes on Brazil, 
Switzerland, and Sweden an outstanding 
capacity to convey both through photo- 
graphs and words the impact of modern 
architecture and its relationship to social 
forces. (See Sweden Builds, THE ANNALS, 
July, 1951.) Italy has given him nicher 
material than any of these other countries, 
and he has risen to new heights of percep- 
tiveness in organizing it and to maturer 
skill in portraying it through hundreds of 
photographs. This book is a joy! 

Aided by fellowships, the author wan- 
dered through Italy for two years. ‘The 
first section of his book relates the archi- 
tecture to the land—the high mountains, 
the foothills, the plains, the seacoasts— 
across millennia. The second section por- 
trays the inheritance of the urban setting. 
The most engaging element he finds in the 
square or piazza, which, “in Italy is far 
more than so many square feet of open 
space; it is a way of Life, a concept of 
living” (p. 47). Kidder-Smith knows the 
“finest graphic documentation of Itahan 
towns and squares” in Sitte’s “electric” The 
Art of Building Cities (see THE ANNALS, 
May, 1946) and the discussion in CIAM’s 
The Heart of the City (see THE ANNALS, 
September, 1953). By the co-ordinated use 
of picture and word, this book shows more 
vividly than these classic statements how 
“local man, with that creative sensitivity 
typical of so many Italians, has worked 
hand-in-hand with the local .. . configura- 
tions of the landscape, moulding and adapt- 
ing his buildings to a delightful harmony 
with their setting” (p. 62). 

The “inheritance” of the modern archi- 
tect in Italy portrayed in the first half of 
this book is incomparable. (In what other 
country has living water been so effectively 
used in the urban setting? See Tunnard, 
The City of Man, Tue Annats, March, 
1954.) The second half of the book shows 
that in Italy “the architects with the great- 
est understanding of and ability in modern 
work possess the greatest understanding of 
their inheritances” (p. 121). They have 
“integrated architecture with painting and 
sculpture to a degree unknown outside 
Italy”; and they have combined the old 
with the new. The author relates the new 
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architecture to the general risorgimento 
after fascism. 

‘Whereas Sweden has the highest general 
level of architecture in the world ... 
Italian architecture ig studded with stars 
in a morass of mediocrity” (p. 129). Im- 
portant defects are lack of consideration for 
the occupants-~windowless servants’ rooms 
and shoddy construction behind “fagadism 
and the palazzo complex”; and the “chew- 
ing up” of the countryside around the big 
cities “without proper planning, without ef- 
fectual controls.” 

The volume closes with presentations of 
the breath-taking and dramatic new struc- 
tures (markets, exposition halls, hangars) 
of Nervi and others, using new light and 
cheap concrete forms; and the interrela- 
tion of streamlined business machines, 
streamlined factories, and streamlined labor 
relations in the Olivetti enterprises. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Brooklyn College 


Dino Arrr. Dictators Face to Face. 
Translated by David Moore. Pp. x, 307. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1955. $4.95. 


The memoirs of former leading Italian 
Fascists and German Nazis continue to pour 
forth from the presses. Dino Alfieri, Min- 
ister of Popular Culture in Mussolini’s gov- 
ernment (the same job that Goebbels held 
in the Hitler regime), served as Italian Am- 
bassador in Berlin from May 1940 to the 
summer of 1943. While the author dis- 
claims in his Preface any “attempt at self- 
justification” and claims that his attitude 
in the book is “strictly objective” (p. ix), 
he certainly makes every effort to portray 
himself, more by indirect than by direct 
methods, as an essentially humanitarian, 
liberal, Christian man of the world who 
only wanted to serve righteous justice. If 
Italy and Germany had won the war, the 
Alfieris in both countries would probably 
be writing memoirs today glorifying the 
Fascist and Nazi aggressors and criminals. 
Nevertheless, while Dictators Face to Face 
may have little to contribute in terms of 
serious historical knowledge and scholar- 
ship, it is a book which students of totali- 
tarianism in general and of fascism in par- 
ticular should not miss. Alfieri knew in- 
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timately the leaders of Italian fascism, from 
Mussolini downward, and also had many 
personal contacts with the leaders of Ger- 
man nazism, from Hitler downward, as well 
as with leading military personalities in 
both countnes. His accounts of the lead- 
ers of fascism in Italy and Germany show 
_ to what extent Hitler and Mussolini were 
willing to gamble the future of their coun- 
tries in pursuit of personal ambitions. The 
brutality and megalomania of fascism is 
fully confirmed by Alfieri’s chronicles; 
above all, Alfieri shows, more perhaps than 
he realizes even now and much more than 
he realized while he was a close confidant 
and personal representative of Mussolini in 
Berlin, the mediocrity of the Fascist lead- 
ers in Italy and Germany. The first re- 
action of the free world to the Fascist lead- 
ers has been, understandably enough, one 
of anger and hatred provoked by their 
barbaric savagery. As time goes on, this 
attitude is likely to be replaced by one of 
contempt for the smallness of the would-be 
Fascist world conquerors. In retrospect, 
it seems unbelievable that the statesmen of 
Britain and France, and even of Russia 
and the United States, cringed for so long 
in dealing with the Fascist dictators. Al- 
fieri rightly points out that this supine 
attitude of the Western Powers, willing to 
accept any and all humiliations from Hitler 
Germany, was one of the key factors which 
induced Mussolini to enter the war in 1940. 
Mussolini made a fatal error in thus wrt- 
ing off the moral and material fibre of the 
vise nations, but he was almost right. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


ALEXANDER VucinicH. The Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences. (Hoover Institute 
Studies, Series E.: Institutions, No. 3.) 

~ Pp. vi, 157. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1956. $2.00. 
Alexander Vucinich, author of a previous 

study of the Hoover Institute, Soviet Eco- 
nomic Institutions, has again written an 
informative description and analysis of an- 
other significant aspect of the Soviet Union. 

This time, it is a study of the Soviet Acad- 

emy of Sciences, the largest and most im- 

portant scientific institution in the USSR. 

Commenting with the founding in 1724 of 
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its predecessor the Russian Academy, Dr. 
Vucinich takes the reader through an ac- 
count of the Academy in its almost two- 
hundred-year history before the Russian 
Revolution. Impressive as the Academy 
was in pre-revolutionary Russia, it has de- 
veloped into something different from the 
scholarly organization of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and early twentieth centuries. 
The Academy has become the main intel- 
lectual arm of the Soviet economy, the gov- 
ernment, and most important, of the Com- 
munist party. 

In the summer of 1917 before the 
Bolsheviks took power, the Academy was 
staffed by 45 regular members and 220 as- 
sociates. In mid-1949 the Academy had 
6,053 “scientific workers.” This enormous 
increase did not come immediately after 
the revolution but as the policies of the 
Soviet government became more inclusive 
of all facets of life, the activities of the 
Academy increased in number and func- 
tion. By 1929, which was the landmark of 
Stalin’s accession to complete power, the 
Academy, as the author writes, “was not 
only fully Sovietized but also Bolshevized.” 
Its members were purged and its program 
formulated to meet the needs of “socialist 
construction.” State Planners found their 
way with the engineers into the ranks of 
the Academy, and party theoreticians also 
were elected to that august assemblage. By 


‘that time the -party was in fact electing 


members to the Academy. Soon a purge 
was directed in the Academy in 1929-31 
against the non-Communists. 

In 1935 the Academy was reorganized 
and its statute which is still the present by- 
laws of the Academy was passed. The 
Academy was formally placed under the 
Council of Peoples Commissars (now Min- 
isters). Shortly thereafter in 1936-38, a 
purge of the party members in the Academy 
was carried on. In this period the trend 
of complex research projects rather than 
individual research endeavors was em- 
phasized. ‘These projects were associated 
mainly with technical and scientific prob- 
lems of the day. The period of World War 
IT found the Academy’s work curtailed by 
the demands of the war situation, but from 
1946 until the death of Stalin in 1953, the 
Academy, in addition to its scientific and 
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technical research, went in for “intellectual 
ethnocentrism,” extolling Stalin’s linguistic 
theory of nationalism, showing how inven- 
tive the Russian scientists were—claiming 
every important invention and calling for 
the purging of the Western influences from 
Russian thought. © 

The author gives a very exhaustive de- 
scription of the internal organization of the 
Academy and points out the close relation- 
ship between the party and the Academy in 
selection of members, controls over staff, 
and formulation of policies. He also dis- 
cusses the demographic and social back- 
grounds, the salaries, the government posi- 
tions, and even the eating and recreational 
facilities of Soviet academicians. 

In his concluding chapter he summarizes 
three major developments of the Academy. 
One he calls “ideological purification,” an- 
other “technological supremacy,” and the 
third “total planning.” To a Western sci- 
entist there is a certain repugnance to the 
subservience of research to ideology, the 
extolling of technology over pure scientific 
thinking, and the superiority of a total 
planning over independent research. This 
indicates the weakness of Soviet scientific 
research and in the words of the author, 
“In this game of inherent conflict between 
official action and scholarly reaction, at 
least one significant thing stands out: Soviet 
scholarship finds itself in a major crisis ” 

No only scientists who personally feel 
these problems, but corporation executives 
and government officials would profit from 
reading this monograph in order to get a 
clearer picture of what has happened to 
science and scientists in the USSR. 

The work closes with several valuable 
appendices containing lists of leading in- 
stitutes, departments, branches, academi- 
cians, and periodical publications of the 
Soviet Academy of Science. 

Wurm B BALLIS 

University of Washington 


Eric L. Proonorr. Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Pp. vil, 243. Washington, D. C : Public 
Affairs Press, 1955, $3.75. 

Composed of supposedly remembered 
conversations, the record of the author’s 
experiences as an official of the State De- 
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partment while stationed in Yugoslavia dur- 
ing and after World War II, running com- 
mentaries on Yugoslavia’s past and recent 
history, bitter comments about Washington’s 
(and particularly Roosevelt’s) policies to- 
ward Tito, and exhortations to “get rid” of 
communism (and thus of Tito, pp. 239 
40), Pridonoff’s tract will not attract the 
scholarly mind. Although the enthusiastic 
Introduction by Brodie E. Ahlport claims 
that “what [Pridonoff] says in these pages 
is not only based on his personal observa- 
tions and knowledge but also upon docu- 
mentary research and information . . 
obtained by correspondence from friends 
in Eastern Europe and refugees from the 
Balkans,” no documentary proofs can be 
found here. In fact, if anything, the author 
has discarded entirely the rather extensive 
documentary evidence now available in re- 
gard to Tito’s rise. The book gives the 
impression that it was written some time 
ago, looked for a publisher for some time, 
and finally was published so that Pridonoff 
would be able to join the currently fash- 
ionable critics of Tito. ' 

Those who like such a personal and biased 
approach will, however, enjoy the portions 
dealing with the author’s experiences when 
the Russians were the rulers of Yugoslavia. 
They will also like the description of the 
role that Louis Adamic and Stojan Pri- 
bicevich played as “grease monkeys” (p. 
204) because of the attitude toward Tito 
of the White House and the American peo- 
ple during World War II. If, also, what 
the author says about the use and misuse 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabila- 
tation Administration is true, then we have 
here another proof of how international 
good-will gestures by the American people 
are wasted for goals that are unappreciated 
or even incomprehensible abroad. 

But the claim that “wittingly or unwit- 
tingly Roosevelt and Churchill did more to 
advance the cause of communism in Yugo- 
slavia than Stalin” (p. 263) is pure naivité. 
Although, as the Introduction claims, Pri- 
donoff might have “keen power of observa- 
tion,” it is obvious that his book does not 
“report the truth without equivocation.” 

Josern S. Rovucer 

University of Bridgeport 
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D. E. BUTLER. The British General Elec- 
tion of 1955. Pp. 236. London: Mac- 
Millan and Company; New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1955. $5.00. 

The British General Election of 1955, 
together with the Nuffield studies of the 
election of 1945 1950, and 1951, provides 
much material for the study of political 
behavior in a modern democracy. This 
particular election did not arise in the usual 
British way out of a clash of opinion upon 
an issue of major importance. There was a 
background of prosperity, not of burning 
grievance; the major parties fenced on 
minor issues, but both talked peace abroad 
and welfare at home. The press was re- 
strained and not sensational. The public 
was passive. Meetings were poorly at- 
tended; the audience for sound broadcasts 
was less than half that in 1951; even tele- 
vision did not make the expected impact, 
although the author warns that this fact 
does not disprove its immense possibilities 
in a more bitter battle. In spite of this 
apathy it testified to British political re- 
sponsibility that over three-fourths of the 
electors actually cast ballots. ‘The way 
they divided between the major parties con- 
firms the accuracy of modem polling tech- 
niques; the British Gallup poll erred by 
only 1.1 per cent on the Labour result and 
1.3 on the Conservative. 

An appendix on Trade Unions and the 
Election provides a valuable account of 
this aspect of their activity. Although 
basically pro-Labour the Conservatives have 
sought with some success to meet this chal- 
lenge. Mr. Ray Mawby, a working elec- 
trician, is the first Conservative to enter 
the Commons directly from a manual oc- 
cupation; it may be a portent. Somewhere 
between one-third ond one-fourth of the 
membership votes Conservative. In spite 
of the Labour majority, however, it is a 
myth that in the constituencies the union 
branches are the active Labour party; it is 
actually unusual to find them organized into 
electoral activity. 


There is much statistical material on: 


candidates, votes, and “swing” from one 
party to another. Two maps illustrate the 
distribution of seats but their value .is 
vitiated by being based on counties. If 
future studies would provide a series of 
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maps showing coal fields, industrial areas, 
and density of population, the close cor- 
Telation with one of election returns by 
constituencies would be most impressive. 
The masses of Labour red in London and 
along the lower Thames, South Wales, Bir- 
mingham, southern Lancashire, the West 
Riding and a strip down to Nottingham and 
Derby, coastal Cumberland, Durham and 
Tyneside, and central Scotland would make 
a vivid contrast to the conservative blue 
of more rural England and Scotland, com- 
fortable suburbia, and fashionable seaside 
places. Some large minonties would be 
concealed, but it would emphasize the im- 
portance of economic factors and social 
classes in British party politics. 

‘ "CARL F. BRAND 

Stanford University 


E. J. Kıncston-McCrLovcsry. The Di- 
rection of War: A Critique of the Po- 
litical} Direction and High Command im 
War. Pp. 261. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1955. $4.00. 


The Direction of War presents several 
theses. ‘The Air Marshal points out that 
the focus of war has changed: there is now 
a far more intimate interrelationship be- 
tween the military and political direction of 
war. But the lesson of history, unfortu- 
nately, is explicit: so far, political leader- 
ship usually has failed to provide the tools, 
manpower, and organization adequate to 
win a war without incurring undue risks 
and, more important, to prevent violent con- 
flict. The difference between what is and 
what ought to be is measured in human 
blood, a commodity which is rather in short 
supply. It could be added that this differ- 
ence also is measurable in terms of free- 
doms lost. 

The author explains that strategic de- 
cisions, regardless of institutions and bu- 
reaucratic procedures, are made by human 
beings, and that they reflect the strengths 
and foibles of individuals. This hazard 
could be accepted at a time when war was 
relatively simple. As war grew more com- 
plex and as even strictly military decisions 
become increasingly involved with eco- 
nomics, technology, psychology, and politics, 
the intricate, unwieldy, and often hetero- 
geneous command institutions of our mod- 
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ern military forces had to be created. But 
these organizational monstrosities still are 
dominated by personalities—and their rival- 
ries—and decisions still reflect both individ- 
ual genius and folly. The author decries 
the fact that ambitions, service interests, 
competing concepts, and subservience to ex- 
pediency have been causing terrible casual- 
ties. Free from utopianism, the Air Mar- 
shal believes that less personal, matter-of- 
fact, and efficient command organizations 
and planning procedures are feasible. 

Marshal Kingston-McCloughry discusses 
that inevitable topic, military-civilian re- 
lationships. Objective scholar that he is, 
he eschews black-and-white answers by 
showing that in some cases the civilians 
were right over the military, while in others 
the civilians almost prevented the military 
from doing their job. Thus airpower and 
tanks were forced upon the British armed 
forces by political leaders, while the ilu- 
sions and business-as-usual attitudes of the 
politicians before 1914 and 1939 jeopard- 
ized Britain’s very existence. 

This is primarily a book about British 
problems (although the discussion is quite 
pertinent to the US). According to the 
author, markedly “new circumstances of 
war” have rendered Britain’s military power 
marginal, since she no longer can start, 
fight, or finish a major war unaided. For 
the first time in history, peacetime forces 
could destroy the United Kingdom. The 
Air Marshall advocates that Britain main- 
tain “scientific lead over any enemy war 
potential. By this means we can also main- 
tain maximum influence with out allies.” 
He adds that the British chiefs of staff 
suffer from manpower shortages and finan- 
cial starvation and are not set up to deal 
with long-term research and development 
planning “which may be decisive in a fu- 
ture war.” 

The author calls for vigorous preplanning 
to achieve technological superiority and to 
prevent war. He also suggests the need for 
a more adequate machinery to direct the 
“cold war.” He proposes a new and, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, useful concept of 
security which should be contemplated 
earnestly on both sides of the Atlantic. 

On the negative side, it must be admitted 
that the author’s comments on international 
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problems are not always fortunate or ac- 
curate. There are the usual British barbs 
against American policies. It is even more 
remarkable that the Soviet Union and com- 
munism hardly are mentioned. Yet this is 
a minor point. The Direction of War is a 
first-class book, informative and stimulat- 
ing, honest and professional. It occupies 
a unique place in current military litera- 
ture. The careful study of this volume is 
recommended. 
STEFAN T. Possony 
Georgetown University 


CHarLes Locu Mowat. Britain Between 
the Wars, 1918-1940. Pp ix, 694. Chi- 
cago, H.: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. $600. 

Mr. Mowat has written an eminently 
readable account of twenty crowded and 
critical years in Britain’s history. The 
“coupon election” of 1918, the Versailles 
Treaty, the Anglo-Irish war, the first La- 
bour government, the General Strike, the 
economic depression, the formation of the 
national government, the abdication of King 
Edward VIII, the dismal years of appease- 
ment with their Munich climax, the out- 
break of war and the end of an age when 
in those lovely early summer days of 1940 
Britain and the Commonwealth found them- 
selves fighting alone against the massed 
might of the dictators. Nor does Mr. 
Mowat confine himself within the tradi- 
tional frontiers of history Like the Mod- 
ern Greats School at Oxford established, 
as he records, in 1921 to the great mis- 
giving of more conservative dons, Mr. 
Mowat seeks to combine political history 
with economics and a not too exacting phi- 
losophy. He writes knowledgeably of the 
gold standard, the problems of the mining 
industry and the new Keynesian economics: 
understandingly of the life of the great 
army of the unemployed; divertingly of 
feminine fashions and male distractions. 
In the crossword puzzle he sees a symbol 
of the age, a way of escape from its prob- 
lems, “an inexpensive and ostensibly harm- 
less amusement leading—nowhere Utopia 
in seven letters.” 

Mr. Mowat’s book is described on the 
cover as the first major history of Britain 
during the period. So far as the present 
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reviewer is aware there is nothing of equal 
range and reliability to challenge it. None- 
theless Mr. Mowat’s work is historically 
of uneven merit. On many points on which 
he writes the evidence is necessarily incom- 
plete, and any historical judgment frem 
them must therefore be tentative. Of this 
he seems insufficiently aware. Mr. Mowat 
has read extensively, he draws upon second- 
ary works usually with discrimination but 
at times again without assessing their au- 
thority or discounting their bias and with- 
out seemingly attempting to weigh the avail- 
able evidence himself. In design his work 
is admirable but like most English his- 
torians, Mr. Mowat is curiously indifferent 
to the Commonwealth connection and has 
given no more than a cursory account of 
its influence on Britain’s policies throughout 
the period. But these things apart this is a 
book, original in construction if not in con- 
tent and of outstanding usefulness and 
interest. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
Cambridge University 
Cambridge, England 


RoBeRT BLAKE. Unrepentant Tory: The 
Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law. 
1858-1923, Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. Pp. 556. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1956. $9.00. 


The author adds another to the list of of- 
ficial biographies which have by now left few 
dark corners in the political history of the 
generation following 1900. After reading 
this long and competent account of British 
politics from within, we are still left won- 
dering a little how such a somber, self- 
effacing man could ever have risen, not 
merely from obscurity, but from a foreign 
background, to become prime minister. 
Like Disraeli, he was chosen as a kind of 
outsider to lead the Conservatives, but he 
resembled his dazzling predecessor in no 
other way. Cautious, almost retiring, will- 
ingly second in the war-time coalition, he 
yet knew how to gain the confidence of his 
party, backbenchers as well as frontbench- 
ers, and rally them at times of crisis. He 
was the kind of man, convincing in debate, 
redolent of personal integrity, who, return- 
ing from a brief retirement, could bring the 
coalition government to the ground by a 
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well-timed letter to the press and a speech 
at the Carlton Club. His own Conservative 
ministry, formed in 1922, however, was ad- 
mittedly one of “second-class intellects,” 
though of first-class characters. 

To the proposed inclusion of Ulster in a 
Home Rule Ireland (1912-14) Bonar Law 
offered a determined and bitter opposition 
In this connection he sent to the king, July 
31, 1913, a memorandum propounding the 
highly dubious constitutional doctrine that 
the king in order to avert civil war should, 
if necessary, dismiss the Liberal ministry 
and install a government which would be 
willing to dissolve parliament and call a 
general election. 

In 1923 at the time of Bonar Law’s resig- 
nation because of ill health he refused to 
advise the king on the choice of his suc- 
cessor. Colonel Waterhouse, his private 
secretary, in presenting the prime minis- 
ter’s letter of resignation to the king, under- 
took on his own initiative to accompany it 
with his version of what he claimed were 
Bonar Law’s real views. This officious and 
misleading maneuver may possibly have 
had some part in the choice of Baldwin 
for the premiership. 

Our author has for the most part avoided 
the pitfall of partisanship and has written 
with admirable objectivity and insight. He 
has not made Bonar Law a hero-—-no one 
could do that—but he has made sure that 
Bonar Law can no longer be referred to, 
in Asquith’s unkind words, as “the un- 
known prime minister.” 

CHESTER KIRBY 


Brown University 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


W. S. Woytinsxy and E. S. Woytinsxy. 
World Commerce and Governments: 
Trends and Outook. Pp. lii, 907. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 
$10.00. 


The present volume is a sequel to one 
published two years earlier on the topic of 
World Population and Production. Like 
its predecessor, it discusses world trends 
from the earliest times to the present -and 
includes an attempt at presenting also some 
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indication of future prospects in the fields 
of its main concern. The subject matter is 
divided into three parts. The first is de- 
voted to a discussion of trade, the second 
to transportation, and the third to political 
and public finance aspects of government. 
Though the first two portions have much 
in common, both in terms of over-all ap- 
proach as well as in subject matter, the last 
part on governments treats of matters which 
are sufficiently different from the rest of the 
volume to have deserved publication in a 
volume of its own. 

The main value of the book consists in 
its comprehensiveness and wealth of $tatis- 
tical and other factual information which 
reaches encyclopaedic dimensions. For the 
scholar the book has little usefulness, ex- 
cept in presenting a large amount of data 
in convenient form. For the layman it is 
of significance in bringing materials which 
can normally be found only in scattered 
sources and discussing the trends observed 
in the data in lucid and simple language. 
Professor and Mrs. Woytinsky who have 
assumed the very useful function of col- 
lecting statistical data and presenting them 
in clear and intelligent form for the last 
thirty years, have again shown their su- 
perior skill in this type of performance 

The purpose of the first two parts of this 
volume is to survey the changing patterns 
of trade on a worldwide scale and the sys- 
tems of transportation that support it. The 
rapid development of international trade 
under the prevalent liberalism of the nine- 
teenth century and its gradual destruction 
since the first world war are well exhibited. 
The support of this development by the 
technical progress in transportation in the 
last hundred years also emerges clearly. 
In the section on governments, the spread 
of republican forms of government, the in- 
creasing appeal to voters, the decline of 
colonialism, the growth-of international or- 
ganization, and the changes in tax struc- 
tures with growing reliance on direct taxa- 
tion, and especially the income tax as a 
chief source of revenue, are the best docu- 
mented recent trends. 

This book has somewhat less unity then 
its companion volume, perhaps because the 
authors present in it all those problems 
which are the necessary complements of 
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what had been discussed in World Popula- 
tion and Production. Its usefulness is, 
therefore, considerably enhanced if the two 
volumes are used together. But even by 
itself, this is a work which is an indispensa- 
ble reference tool to anyone interested in 
the past development, present stage, and 
chief future prospect of world trade, trans- 
portation, governmental structure, and pub- 
lic finances, 
Bert F. Hoseirz 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


J. E. Meape. Trade and Welfare. (The 
Theory of International Economic Policy, 
Vol IZ) Pp. xiv, 618. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1955. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
$7.20. 

This is the second and final volume of 

Professor J. E Meade’s monumental work 

on The Theory of International Economic 


` Policy. Like the first volume, entitled The 


Balance of Payments and published in 1951, 
it is a highly theoretical, closely knit analy- 
sis based on mathematical models. But 
these are published in a separate Mathe- 
matical Supplement (Pp. viii, 128, $4.00). 
and only simple arithmetical illustrations 
are used in explaining the arguments in the 
main text. This should make the book 
attractive to the nonmathematical eco- 
nomist; he should have no undue difficulty 
in following the “verbal argument,” espe- 
cially as it is presented with remarkable 
clarity and in an easy and fluent style. 

The Balance of Paymenis dealt with the 
problems involved in reconciling economic 
policies for the maintenance of full em- 
ployment within countries with the preser- 
vation of equilibrium in the balances of 
payments between them. Trade and Wel- 
fore assumes that this double equilibrium is 
in fact continually maintained by methods 
of price adjustment. With this as point 
of departure, it undertakes to consider the 
question of “whether economic welfare can 
be increased by direct controls over inter- 
national movements of commodities or of 
factors of production”; more specifically, 
whether there are “cases in which some di-’ 
rect intervention in international markets 
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` total welfare. 
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is desirable in order to promote a more 
efficient use of the world’s resources or 
in order to improve the distribution of 
income.” 

The book is in effect a series of arzu- 
ments for and against various forms of 
direct control based on The Theory of 
Economic Welfare (Part I), which is de- 
veloped in a way that makes it suitable for 
application*to the aforementioned problems 
of international economic policy. This 
elucidation of the theory constitutes a noza- 
ble contribution to the existing general 
theory of economic welfare. The criterion 
of economic welfare (that is, “maximization 
of total welfare”) is then applied to the 
arguments for The Control of Trace (Pert 
II) and for The Control of Factor Move- 
ments (Part II) in the economic relations 
between two nations. In both parts con- 
sideration is given to the effect of trade 
controls upon the distribution of income in- 
side the countries concerned and between 
the countries, as well as the effect of the 
economic policies on the total size of real 
income available for distribution among the 
factors of production. In Part IV (Multi- 
lateral Trade) the arguments developed in 
the relations between two nations are ex- 
tended to “the world trading system,” in- 
cluding “the problem of the formation of 
a preferential trading area or, in the ex- 
treme case, a full customs union between 
a liħited number of trading countries.” 

The conclusions of the study point to the 
desirability of a liberal domestic and in- 
ternational economic system for maximizing 
“Indeed,” says the author, 
“the only practical type of ‘welfare’ policy 
would seem to be one in which efforts were 
made domestically to move as nearly as 
possible towards policies of . . . ‘modified 
laissez-faire’ and internationally to remove 
barriers to trade.” He emphasizes, how- 
ever, that the restoration of a liberal eco- 
nomic order in the modern world not only 
requires a considerable development of in- 
ternational, if not supranational, economic 
organization, but also a careful selectior. 
of those domestic economic policies which 
would be compatible with a liberal interna- 
tional economic system. 

Though, as was the case with the first 
volume, Trade and Welfare will generate 
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discussion and criticism among economists, 
Professor Meade’s Theory of International 
Economic Policy will long remain the most 
authoritative and comprehensive treatise 
on the subject. 
ARTHUR LEON HoRNIKER 
Washington, D. C. 


R. N. Cuowpnurr. Internationa} Man- 
dates and Trusteeship Systems: A Com- 
parative Study. Pp. xv, 328. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. Guild- 
ers 16.50, 

Analytical and documentary studies of 
the functioning of the organs of the United 
Nations are welcome. If comparisons can 
be made with an antecedent international 
agency, the value of a study is enhanced 
Mr. Chowdhuri’s comparison of systems 
for international mandates and trustee- 
ships, based on documents, lets us under- 
stand what has been accomplished and also 
the reasons for the often acrimonious dis- 
cussions of the idea and practice of inter- 
national supervision and control over re- 
tarded peoples. 

Comparisons are made of the drafting 
of the mandates and trusteeship articles, of 
the establishment and territorial applica- 
tion of the two systems, and of the actual 
day-to-day work of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission and the ‘Trusteeship 
Council. The present system, like that for 
the mandates, lays down broad principles 
for the guidance of the trustee powers. The 
most significant change is the provision for 
periodic visits to the trust territories. An- 
other new provision, whereby any member 
state may voluntarily place its territory 
under trusteeship, is and will be little 
utilized, 

Is the new system more powerful and | 
effective than the mandates system? ‘The 
author ventures a conditional affirmative, 
at the same time demonstrating that most 
of the resolutions by the General Assembly 
and the Trusteeship Council respecting trust 
areas are not being effectively implemented: 
the administering powers hold that they 
alone must discharge the moral and legal 
responsibility given to them, The United 
Nations Charter does not provide for any 
action against trustee states. Hence their 
active co-operation is needed if the nu- 
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merous recommendations—resulting from 
study, debates, considering petitions, and 
visits—are to be implemented. 

Many unanswered general questions are 
posed, for the system itself and for the 
peoples of trust areas, The trusteeship sys- 
tem thus demonstrates both satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory results of international 
supervision and control. 

The documents reveal that international 
supervision and control have resulted in the 
political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the peoples of the trust 
areas. On the other hand there is constant 
controversy between the trust powers and 
their adversaries respecting the rate of 
progress of the trust peoples. There is 
no provision in the Charter establishing 
procedures for determining when the ob- 
jectives of international trusteeship may be 
regarded as attained. Notably, there is 
tension between the administering and non- 
administering powers among members of 
the Trusteeship Council. 

Little attention is given the trust areas 
classified as strategic (and not subject to 
supervision), although the author is critical 
of the use of such areas for atomic bomb 
experimentation. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 

University of California 


Harotp Guetzkow. Multiple Loyalties: 
Theoretical Approach to a Problem 
in International Organization. Pp. 62. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. No Price. 


This fourth pamphlet from the Center 
for Research on World Political Institutions 
is written by a professor of industrial ad- 
ministration and psychology at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Effective 
governments depend upon a society where 
people share certain common attitudes, and 
these in turn reflect an integrated com- 
munications base. A conceptual frame- 
work for measuring the international com- 
munications base has been developed by 
Karl Deutsch in his Poktical Community 
at the International Level. Mr. Guetzkow 
as a behaviorist now considers the problem 
of developing common attitudes in support 
of international organization, 
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The author defines loyalty in the broad- 
est possible terms: it is a predisposition, an + 
articulation, and a pattern of action which 
indicates the individual’s positive orienta- 
tion towards certain ideas, people, or groups. 
Seven sources of loyalty are outlined—as 
means, as ends, and as conformity. Pat- 
terns of action based on these loyalties are 
not easily predictable—they depend upon 
the individual’s perception of the object of 
loyalty and the degree of abstractness rep- 
resented by the object (that is, nation-state 
or international organization). 

Conflicting loyalties need be no Barrier 
to international organization. Mr. Guetz- 
kow notes that loyalties may reinforce each 
other under certain circumstances, and on 
other occasions, their conflicting nature may 
not be perceived or may be redefined or 
restricted so there will be no overlapping. 
The author also presents a hopeful case for 
building loyalties without the use of out- 
groups which the United Nations lacks. 

Withal, the pamphlet presents an essen- 
tially conceptual analysis of the many 
faceted nature of loyalties and suggests the 
empirical testing of the author’s hypothesis 
by measuring the attitudes of the general 
citizens, leaders, and international secre- 
taries. In creating international loyalties, 
he would build upon those attitudes which 
would find personal, material, or psycho- 
logical satisfaction in the United Nations 
and would then appeal to those loyalties 
which could be directly attached to the 
United Nations as an end in itself. , 

Mr. Guetzkow has rendered a real serv- 
ice in dramatizing the complex nature of 
loyalties. Their multiple sources and their 
variety of action patterns are no less sim- 
ple than the creation of an international 
society itself. By emphasizing the time 
consuming means-loyalties as the basic ap- 
proach to international organization, he has 
not only shown that the loyalty-building 
process is no quick panacea; but he has 
indirectly highlighted the essentially politi- 
cal problem of maintaining short-run order 
so that the desired long-run international 
stability may be attained. Sanctions are 
necessary for the short-run, and while Mr. 
Guetzkow has pointed out they are least 
desirable for the loyalty-building process, 
they nonetheless may instill a necessary de- 
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gree of conformity in the habit patterns of 
potential aggressors. 
MARTIN B. TRAVIS, JR. 
Stanford University 


G. L. ARNOLD. The Pattern of World Con- 
fict. Pp vi, 250. New York: Dial 
Press, 1955. $4.00. 


After prolonged immersion in American 
writings about world affairs which with few 
exceptions have the warmed-over quality 
of clichés that have simmered too often on 
the same fire, it is a bracing experience to 
come,across the thoughts of non-Americans, 


from London to New Delhi Compared ` 


with the increasingly stale and unrewarding 
discussions about “massive retaliation,” 
“free world” coalitions which embrace such 
devotees of democracy as General Franco, 
King Saud, and President Trujillo and 
plaints about the naiveté or downright stu- 
pidity of the uncommitted nations in fail- 
ing to challenge Russia and Communist 
China, the comments of the English and 
Swiss, the French and the Indians, sound 
as if they and we are talking about two dif- 
ferent worlds. And it may be necessary, 
as well as pertinent, to ask: Are we? And 
if we are, how should we go about achiev- 
ing or restoring free world unity? 

Mr. Arnold does not try to pose as a 
prophet or an all-knowing expert. He sim- 
ply tells us what he thinks. His analysis of 
the problems of the non-Western nations 
and of their relations with the West is 
particularly stimulating. 

To those of us who wonder why the non- 
Western peoples sometimes find communism 
more attractive than democracy, he an- 
swers that “there is obstinate resistance to 
the idea that nationalists may actually pre- 
fer communism because it is totalitarian, 
i.e., calculated to destroy all traditional 
obstacles to rapid modernization,” which is 
the principal goal of non-Western national- 
ism. “Revolutionary despositism,” he goes 
on, shattering our fond illusion that all 
right-thinking peoples must immediately 
adopt the ideas and practices of Western 
democracy, “is in the Eastern and Islamic 
tradition; democracy emphatically is not.” 
In his opinion, “liberalism is an acceptable 
way of life for the plural society of the 
West, where religious wars came to an end 
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centuries ago. It does not answer the needs 
of societies in transition from medievalism 
to modern conditions.” 

At the same time, he does not spare the 
feelings of British Labor which, he con- 
tends, “has, if anything, proved less ad- 
venturous than American liberalism” in 
meeting the world problems of the atomic 
age. ‘The West, he says, should take seri- 
ously the Communist myth, which has real 
power to move human beings to act, but 
should not believe it. Instead, the West 
must meet the challenge of Communist 
revolution not by efforts to maintain exist- 
ing conditions everywhere, but by “hber- 
tarian revolutions.” We should not regard 
communism as “an incomprehensible mon- 
strosity,” but as “a stunted development of 
something that in its origins was not so 
very different from the drive for a rational 
world order that underlay democratic think- 
ing in the West.” 

Over the long run, Mr. Arnold believes, 
democracy and communism may find a 
common ground by admitting that no single 
system can apply to the entire world, and 
that there can and should be room for a 
variety of experiences in democracy, so- 
cialism, and communism—a theme that 
might receive the plaudits of Marshal Tito 
and other uncommitted leaders who have 
been trying to draw on the contributions of 
both East and West. 

In this fluid situation, when it is essen-. 
tial that spokesmen of democracy should 
not succumb to the historical determinism 
of which they accuse Communists, Mr. 
Arnold suggests that “the political analyst 
can best assist the planner and the poli- 
tician by reducing his concepts to the sort 
of methodical order that corresponds to the 
world we actually live in’—and skillfully 
illustrates his own prescription. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 

Foreign Policy Association 

New York, N. Y 


C. TuRNER Joy. How Communists Nego- 
Hate. Pp. xii, 178. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. $3.50. 

For ten months Admiral Joy served 
as senior United Nations delegate in the 
Korean armistice negotiations, in almost 
daily meetings with the Communist nego- 
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tiators. His book automatically becomes a > 


major document on the history of the 
Korean war as well as on the even broader 
subject of Communist diplomatic tactics in 
general, 

It is to this latter subject that the work 
is chiefly addressed, as the title indicates. 
From his long and intimate experience at 
Panmunjom, Admiral Joy has developed an 
analysis of Communist negotiation devices 
and a set of conclusions intended to serve 
as guides for any future negotiators who 
may face a task similar to his. Some of 
these lessons have apparently become more 
or less official American doctrine on the 
subject, as evidenced by the conditions set 
for the summit talks at Geneva. 

Among the major points made by Joy, 
certain ones may be codified into principles: 

There should be a fixed time limit set in 
advance, within which progress must be 
made or the talks called off. į 

The site of negotiations should be out- 
side the combat area, and certainly not in 
enemy territory. 

A truce bid should be given careful and 
leisurely consideration before acceptance. 
Hurried acceptance gives the enemy the 
idea one needs a truce. f 

Scrupulous attention to the agenda is 
required. Agenda manipulation is an im- 
portant Communist tool for delay and for 
substantive advantage. 

Hard bargaining on both large and small 
points is required. Freely conceding small 
points merely confirms the enemy in his 
intransigence on major issues. 

Once a final position is reached, it should 
be put before the enemy firmly, and long 
protracted talk in defertse of it avoided. 
Only by silence at this point can one con- 
vince the enemy the position is really final. 

In frequent passages the author reflects 
his essentially military views in support of 
the MacArthur position on carrying the war 
into China and on unabated continuance of 
military activity during the negotiations. 
Acceptance of the truce agreement finally 
reached he considers a mistake. These 
views color his handling of the political 
backdrop to the negotiations, and it may 
be inferred that they unconsciously influ- 
enced his judgment of substantive issues 
which arose during the talks. Within the 
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domain of his experience and competence, 
however, the author has supplied an emi- 
nently useful and highly readable report. 
OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 


Max Betorr. Foreign Policy and the 
Democratic Process. Pp. 134. Balti- 
more, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 
$3.00. 

In four chapters constituing the Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History for 
1954, the author discusses the problem, pre- 
suppositions, institutions, and the new di- 
mensions of foreign policy. A Briton, he 
makes frequent comparisons between the 
British system and our own. 

Capitalism having declined more rapidly 
elsewhere, there are deeper traces in Amer- 
ica of its influence when confronted with 
noncapitalistic pressures from abroad. But 
these foreign impacts are not new. The 
French Revolution was reflected in the 
Alien and Sedition Acts; Irish-Catholic im- 
migration sparked the Know-Nothing move- 
ment. Rather arbitrarily the author denies 
that European socialism motivated the New 
Deal. But he compares the closing of 
Southern ranks in defense of the peculiar 
Institution to the feeling of Americans today 
(less justified he thinks) that our country 
is “a beleaguered garrison around whose 
crumbling ramparts the enemy were assem- 
bling in ever greater strength” (p. 7) 

Americans, he rightly says, still are 
shocked by their own initiative in atomic 
warfare. And appreciation of the cata- 
clysmic power of the new weapons leads 
to a fresh analysis of the fabric for de- 
fense, diplomatic as well as military, with 
a resurgence of Congressional interest in 
matters formerly left to the Executive. 

Bolshevik publication of the secret trea- 
ties of World War I is called their most 
successful bit of propaganda. It created a 
demand for public participation in di- 
plomacy and contributed to the League of 
Nations and the United Nations, the failure 
of each of which is stressed (p. 35). An 
open forum, the author holds, can damage 
friendships; toward enemies it spells psy- 
chological warfare, useless unless backed by 
power. Nonrecognition, also popular with 
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democracies, leads to war by degrees im- 
perceptible to the uninformed majority. 

The cost of mulitary budgeting brings 
foreign policy closer to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, now committed along with the 
Executive to European integration. Also it 
furthers centralization. The author denies 
the contention of Dr. Charles Callan Tansill 
that “the main objective in American for- 
eign policy since 1900 has been the preser- 
vation of the British Empire” (pp. 81-82). 
Be that as it may, military-civil relations 
assume a growing importance of which 
American institutions must somehow take 
account, - These relations incidentally are 
basic to the Bricker Amendment, believed 
by the author to be permanently unaccepta- 
ble to the Executive. 

It is impossible in a brief review to in- 
dicate the sweep of ideas in this highly 
philosophical study, ideas so compactly ex- 
pressed as to constitute a challenge to the 
reader, 

Louis MARTIN SEARS 

Purdue University 
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Hucm Borron. Japan’s Modern Century. 
Pp. xii, 524. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1955. $7.00. 


For years the scholarly and general pub- 
lic has awaited a history of modern Japan 
—not too long nor too short. Now Pro- 
fessor Borton has written a concise, teach- 
able work which can be used as the com- 
panion to Sir George Sansom’s Japan: A 
Short Cultural History. The latter inter- 
prets Japanese civilization down to the 
Meiji Restoration. Japan's Modern Cen- 
tury treats a much more complex society 
and world milieu; therefore less space is 
allotted to literature and the fine arts. 

Social scientists will be pleased with the 
number of themes which are clearly or- 
ganized and treated in this volume. Eco- 
nomic development and problems are espe- 
cially stressed, but military history is mini- 
mized, In his excellent treatment of the 
consolidation of conservative government 
during the early and middle Meiji period, 
the author explains that the basic conserva- 


tive principles had been determined before 
Ito Hirobumi became Minister of Consti- 
tutional Affairs in 1882, 

Professor Borton has refrained from over- 
loading the text with Japanese terms. The 
book is well indexed, and there are a num- 
ber of other aids: brief chronological tables 
at the beginning of each of the five parts, 
vital dates for mentioned personages and 
biographical notes on many leaders, careful 
introductions and summaries for chapters 
(though their sentence structures are mo- 
notonous) and annotated bibliographies or- 
ganized according to parts. Also there are 
documentary appendices, the chief one 
being a convenient parallel arrangement of 
the Constitutions of 1889 and 1946-47. 

Readers benefit from the author’s use 
not only of some of the well-known earher 
works by Japanese social scientists, but also 
of numerous postwar memoirs and studies. 
Passages concerning the planning and direc- 
tida of Occupation policies in postwar Japan 
are enriched by the writer’s own experience 
as an official in the Department of State 
who was active during and right after 
World War II in helping to formulate pol- 
cies to be applied in Japan. Nevertheless, 
the treatment of the actual administration 


. of policies during the Occupation is some- 


what thin, 

In thé flyleaves of his complimentary 
copy the reviewer has two pages of notes 
Suggesting improvements which might be 
made if further editions are to be printed. 
For example, the emergence of new social 
classes could have been more clearly de- 
picted; the desire of Saigo Takamon’s fac- 
tion to use the anti-Korean crisis also for 
domestic power could have been mentioned, 
the shift with respect to xenophobia by 
Queen Min and the Taewonkun in Korea 
was fairly important; in Chapter XIV, 
there could have been a brief description 
of the growth of provincial industries and 
cognizance paid to the importance of 
Japan’s domestic markets; there was no 
mention of the rather important Grew- 
Arita talks in 1940. Moreover, Dr. Borton 
would have been specially qualified to de- 
scribe when and how it was decided (ac- 
tually long before the Potsdam Conference) 
to retain the Japanese imperial institution 
after defeat. 


Biad 
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However, in general perspective the few 
errors are minor, and most of the omissions 
probably were the deliberate results of com- 
pression dictated by imperious limitations 
of space. They do not greatly detract from 
this comprehensive and useful book on 
which much thought and, care have been 
expended. 

ALLAN B, Cole 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
- Tufts University 


OWEN LATTIMORE. Nationalism and Revo- 
lution in Mongola. Pp. xii, 186. New 
York: Oxford University Press for the 
Institute’ of Pacific Relations, 1955. 
$4.75, 

This slim volume is an interesting docu- 
mentation of methods of advancing Com- 
munist hegemony in eastern Asia. Part I, 
by Lattimore, first reviews the status of the 
Mongols under the Manchus and the pat- 
terns of modem Chinese influence in the 
Mongolias, here summarizing some of his 
own earlier writing. In a series of short 
units he then reviews the Outer Mongolian 
moves toward liberation from Chinese con- 
trol and discusses the personal history of 
two native leaders Sukebatur and Choibal- 
sang in the years during which Outer Mon- 
golia was moving into the Soviet orbit. In- 
terspersed among these short sections lie 
others that comprise the real message of 
the volume. The old feudal dependency 
of a minor state upon a strong neighbor 
is contrasted with the modern position of 
a Communist satellite state alongside Soviet 
Russia, the anatomy of satellitism is briefly 
examined, and the political orbit of a satel- 
lite is studied. Though these latter sections 
are brief, they afford an outline of how and 
why Outer Mongolia now lies within the 
frame of Russian political regionalism 
rather than within the Chinese world. This 
ig a real contribution to the understanding 
of political processes and political history 
of eastern Asia. 

Part IT of the volume is a translation by 
American Owen Lattimore and Mongol 


Urgungge Onon of a Communist prize-win-- 


ning biography of Sukebatur, an early Mon- 
golian nationalist who died young in 1923. 
Sukebatur perhaps was a natural native 
hero to the Mongols; in this biography he 
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emerges as a great political revolutionary 


hero who liberated his people from the 


bondage of Chinese and Mongol exploiters 
and who, incidentally, properly aligned his 
people with the peoples of Soviet Russia. 
The biography was used in the first part of 
the book to illustrate the political processes 
of the orientation of: Outer Mongolia to- 
ward Russia and to point up Outer Mon- 
golia’s role as the trial horse in the de- 
velopment of satellite states. 

This volume is unduly brief in some sec- 
tions, but one can hope for more on the 
same subject. Lattimore, distracted by 
other matters while preparing this study, 
gives evidence of his distraction both in 
the text and in the footnotes; the latter 
often are more than explanations of a point 
of text. J was instructed by the text; I 
thoroughly enjoyed the footnotes, and I was 
led to read every word of the text, if for 
no other reason, than by my curiosity as to 
how far afield the next footnote might 
lead me. 

J. E. SPENCER 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


The Economic Development of Malaya. 
Pp. xix, 707. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press for the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
1955. $7.50. 


This excellent report was prepared by a 
general survey mission organized by the 
International Bank. The mission found in 
Malaya much the same problems as in other 
underdeveloped countries, although some 
problems were much more severe than 
others. Malaya’s population is growing at 
one of the fastest rates in the world, the 
rate being more than 3 per cent a year in 
the federation of Malaya and more than 
3144 per cent a year in Singapore. The 
economy’s dependence on external trade is 
extreme. Exports of rubber, tin, and other 
primary products account for one third of 
Malaya’s gross national product. Imports 
of food, textiles, petroleum products, and 
other manufactured goods account for one 
third of its gross domestic expenditure. 
Fluctuation in export earnings is extreme 
also. 

On the other hand, the Malayan eotomy 
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has in some ways been faced with less 
severe problems than other underdeveloped 
countries. Levels of living are the highest 
in Asia. The structure of the economy is 
relatively advanced, with a good deal of 
commerce and light industry to balance the 
extractive industries. To date, there has 
apparently been plenty of private capital 
for most needs. Until recent years, a good 
deal of this came from abroad. In the few 
years of the Korean war, a good deal was 
available from Malaya’s very high export 
earnings. Private initiative is reported to 
be abundant, although apparently evidenced 
primarily by the Chinese, Indian, and Pakis- 
tanis, who together comprise more than 50 
per cent of the population. Suitable labor 
has been available. Land tenure and agri- 
cultural credit have been minor problems, 
not nearly as bad as elsewhere. 

For the future, these appear to be the 
critical problems of Malaya: 

1 Integration of the almost equally bal- 
anced Malayan and Chinese (and Indian) 
populations (hardly mentioned in the report 
but obviously a very significant problem). 

2. Lowering the very high birth rate. 

3. Financing of the wide range of public 
investment proposed in the report, and 
of the private investment which this pub- 
lic investment program and other recom- 
mended activities are intended to foster. 
As political uncertainties now prevent and 
are likely to continue to prevent substantial 
new private capital from flowing into Ma- 
laya, and as the government is being pushed 
into using more and more governmental 
revenues fod expanded education and other 
social services, private domestic capital will 


need to play a large role in investment., 


Yet the inadequacy of institutions to mobi- 
lize savings and the absence of traditions of 
investment of private capital in other than 
family enterprises combine to make un- 
likely any substantial increase in the present 
rate of private investment. Gross invest- 
ment has apparently been “about ten per 
cent of gross national product in recent 
years, with gross savings somewhat less. 
As the report points out, this is probably 
not enough to keep up the recent growth 
in employment opportunities and produc- 
tion (much of which has been due to the 
Korean boom). Unless this level of in- 
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vestment is substantially expanded (which 
seems unlikely) per capital levels of living 
will decline. 

Although generally excellent, the report 
hardly discusses labor at all (there being 
no technical report and apparently no spe- 
clalist in this field in the mission). It 
avoids any discussion of family planning 
measures, It presents no broad program to 
increase private saving, although some at- 
tention is given to improving the market for 
government bonds and for utilizing savings 
deposits more aggressively. Finally, the 
index is less useful than the generally good 
text deserves. 

The Bank and its missions have an en- 
viable record of objective and competent 
economic studies of selected underdeveloped 
countries. It would seem desirable, how- 
ever, for future missions to give more 
specific attention to the particular ele- 
ments and problems, such as those noted 
above for Malaya, which are not ordinarily 
stressed in conventional economic analyses, 
but which are likely in each case to be key 
factors determining the rate of economic 
development. 

SAMUEL P. Haves, JR. 

Foundation for Research on Human 

Behavior 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


J. C. van Leur. IJndonestan Trade and So- 
ciety: Essays in Asian Social and Eco- 
nomic History. Pp. xix, 465. The 
Hague, Bandung. W. van Hoeve, 1955. 
(Distributed by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York.) $4.00. 


The volume consists of the English trans- 
lation of the major works of a young 
Dutch historian, whose untimely death de- 
prived Holland of one of her most promis- 
ing scholars. It includes van Leur’s dis- 
sertation, a study of historiography, an es- 
say on the social and economic conditions 
of Southeast Asia in the period 1500-1650, 
and three reviews, with voluminous notes, 
extensive bibliography, index, and cover’ 
maps. 

The theme is Asian sea trade with par- 
ticular emphasis on Indonesia. Sharply 
critizing the practice of employing cate- 
gories of modern industrial capitahsm and 
of theoretical economics in research into 
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the social and economic history of other 
ages and places, van Leur depends on Max 
Weber for a methodology and sociological 
background of early Asian history. In re- 


ports of travelers and officials he finds con- ` 


clusive evidence of age-old international 
overseas trade, carried on by masses’ of 
foreign travelers as pedlars plying their 
“splendid but trifling” trade, together with 
great magnates exercising a dominant con- 
trol and at times venturing huge sums in 
fostering political capitalistic enterprises. 
Indonesia, van Leur maintains, falls wholly 
within the pattern of this Asian sea trade, 
with no appreciable variation in its nature 
from pre-Hindu times to the arrival of the 
Dutch. In fact, he discounts the value of 
the setting periods such as pre-Hindu, 
’ Hindu-Javanese, and Islamic epochs in a 
history of Indonesia. 

In the essay on “The World of South- 
east Asia, 1500-1650,” van Leur demon- 
strates that the Portuguese and Spanish 
voyages were military in nature, and intra- 
Asian overseas trade continued unimpaired. 
Dutch voyages were trade ventures rela- 
tively insignificant in the amount of capi- 
tal, the number of sbips, or the quantity of 
goods. What footing the Dutch had gained 
by 1650 was, at most, political rather than 
economic. There was no question of West 
versus East, for both in trade and capital 
Asians were supreme. 

In one review van Leur carries the story 
to the eighteenth century, sharply criticizing 
the view of a languishing, retarded Indo- 
nesian world. Rather, economic activity 
expands and the “closed continuity” of the 
international sea trade is still in evidence. 
The fact that the Dutch Company had 
fallen to maritime impotence in the face 
of British competition has no bearing on 
the total picture, 

Throughout, van Leur emphasizes an In- 
docentric point of view for Indonesian his- 
tory rather than depicting “from the deck 
of the Dutch ship, the ramparts of the 
fortress, the high gallery of the trading 
house.” Yet his material stems from con- 
temporary notices, the official records, and 
voluminous reports of the Europeans pene- 
trating the Southeast Asian scene. The 
story he unfolds is in direct opposition to 
that portrayed by earlier Dutch scholars, 
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but his well-documented presentation seems 
indisputable. A history centered on the 
Indies rather than an account of “Dutch 
colonial enterprise is both novel and in- 
triguing. Voices have been raised in op- 
position, but van Leur provides provocative 
incentive to further research along lines he 
laid down. Translators and printer have 
done an excellent job in presenting this 
valuable work. 

A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 

Athens, Greece 


Grorce McT. Kanin. The Asian-African 
Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 
1955. Pp. vii, 88. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1956. $2.00. 


The author was lucky enough to be en- 
gaged on a research project in Indonesia 
at the time of the Bandung Conference. 
In addition, he was given press status and 
had exceptional opportunities both during 
the Conference and later to talk with many 
of the principals. Bearing this in mind, 
as well as the high quality of his previous 
writings on Indonesia, the book is disap- 
pointing. More than half of the eighty-five 
pages of text are devoted to reprints in 
whole or in part of the addresses given 
at the Conference by President Soekarno, . 
Chou-en-Lai, and Nehru, all easily obtain- 
able elsewhere; and the remaining thirty- 
eight pages contain so many summaries and 
excerpts from the same type of material 
that little space is left for critical comment 
and analysis. 

For the reader who does not have easy 
access to other sources, however, the book 
provides a compact running account of the 
Conference with interesting sidelights on 
the leading participants. The backgrounds 
are sketched and the achievements noted 

Puri W. THAYER 

School of Advanced International Stud- 

ies of the Johns Hopkins University 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, Vol. XI: 1 January to 
6 August 1787, Vol. XIL: August 1787 to 
March 1788. Pp. xxxiii, 701; xxxviii, 
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701. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 

sity Press, 1955. $10.00 each. 

Of all the volumes published so far in 
this historic series, these two are among 
the finest. Covering the whole of 1787 and 
the first quarter of 1788, their contents em- 
brace the most stirring events on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In America, the Articles 
of Confederation are becoming increasingly 
unworkable and the weakness of the Union 
is dangerously evident. Disorders break 
out ın Massachusetts and occasion a fas- 
cinating exchange of contrasted attitudes 
between Jefferson in Paris and the Adamses 
in London. Then come the constitutional 
convention and the tense struggle for rati- 
fications. The most illuminating of the 
letters that Jefferson receives from home 
are those written by Madison, who, because 
he was so well aware of the difficulties in 
achieving agreement, is naturally disposed 
to defend the new Constitution against 
criticisms. For his part, Jefferson has 
mixed feelings. He approves strongly some 
of the major changes that have been incor- 
porated--especially the decision to create 
proper organs of government at the center 
and to separate the three branches. How- 
ever, he is much alarmed by the indefinite 
re-eligibility of the President, which he con- 
siders can lead along the road back to mon- 
archy and will invite foreign intervention 
-in the elections. Equally, he is perturbed 
by the absence of a Bill of Rights. The 
Articles, he concludes, are too weak a gov- 
ernment; but the Constitution is too strong. 
A balanced position has yet to be found. 
In fact, what Jefferson comes to hope for 
is that nine states will adopt, and four 
reject, the document—as a caution that 
amendments are necessary. 

But he who is a constructive critic in 
private letters about domestic politics is a 
vigorous defender of American institutions 
abroad. Frequently he writes back to his 
correspondents that, whatever difficulties 
the United States may encounter, the gov- 
ernments of Europe are considerably worse 
off. He takes pains to point out the defects 
he discovers in the monarchies and courts 
and religious intolerance of European coun- 
tries, and takes pride in the birth of a re- 
public “conceived in liberty.” As an inde- 
pendent observer he regards the government 
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of Britain as the one with the least objec- 
tionable institutions. But, as a Franco- 
phile, he watches eagerly and anxiously for 
the course of development in Paris. At 
first, high hopes are raised by the actions 
of the King and his summoning of the 
Estates General, Later, a rising crescendo 
of alarm dominates his comments The 
King lacks judgment and devotes half his 
day to drinking. The Queen is too power- 
ful. The finances are in a bad state and 
measures of reform are quite inadequate. 
The need for a representative system is 
obvious, but it is not introduced, and a 
revolutionary temper begins to fill the air 

Admiring the philosophy, the culture, and 
the scientific Inventions of Europe, Jeffer- 
son is not at home in the social order of the 
Continent. He takes trips—such as an ex- 
tended one through the south of France and 
northern Italy—for the purpose of his- 
torical study and an agricultural and com- 
mercial survey. But he is homesick for 
American air, and lonely. Lonelier still, 
and envious, when John and Abigail Adams 
depart from London. Nevertheless, through 
all the trials, Jefferson clings to his original 
faith. He remains an optimist and a ra- 
tionalist. He believes that men can be 
improved if their reason is applied to the 
reform of their social institutions, and he 
is supremely certain that it is the oppor- 
tunity and destiny of the United States to 
set an example to the world. 

Lesiiz Lirson 
University of California 
Berkeley 


DonaLp R. SHEA. The Calvo Clause: A 
Problem of Inter-American and Interna- 
tional Law and Diplomacy. Pp. xv, 323. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955. $5.50. 

Professor Shea is doubtless right in ’ 
stressing the practical importance of the 
Calvo Clause, which he attributes to “the 
increasingly large number of aliens, many 
of them United States citizens, who reside 
[in Latin America] in order to pursue busi- 
ness interests and aid in the development 
of natural resources.” Yet most people in 
the United States are so ignorant of the 
Calvo Clause that, if forced to guess its 
meaning, they would be most likely to 
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identify it as one of those clauses you read 
about in books on rhetoric. 

In one sense the answer would not be 
completely wrong, for much rhetoric has 
-been expended by our Latin American 
friends in their efforts to establish the 
validity of the Calvo Clause and its parent, 
the Calvo Doctrine. They have been much 
more successful with the former than with 
the latter. The Calvo Doctrine, named for 
the nineteenth-century Argentine jurist 
Carlos Calvo, was intended to prevent all 
kinds of intervention, including even diplo- 
matic protection, by amending international 
law. Today, Professor Shea tells us, the 
doctrine “has been pretty generally dis- 
credited.” 

On the other hand, many Latin American 
countries have achieved much the same end 
by employing the different approach on the 
Calvo Clause—that is, by requiring foreign- 
ers, a8 a condition of doing business in 
those countries, to agree to accept the 
judgment of the local courts as final and 
not to invoke or accept the diplomatic 
protection of their own governments. Cer- 
tain governments, however, including that 
of the United States, hold that they are not 
bound by such renunciations since no act of 
a private person can divest his government 
of its right and duty to protect its citizens 
abroad against treatment that fails to meas- 
ure up to “minimum standards of justice.” 

The many facets of the important prob- 
lem thus ‘raised are examined in Professor 
Shea’s learned and enlightening book. Suc- 
cessive chapters deal with the origins of the 
Calvo Clause, governmental attitudes to- 
wards it, discussions of it in Inter-American 
Conferences, the legal issues involved, and 
relevant arbitral decisions. In the closing 
chapter, “The Future of the Calvo Clause,” 
he reaches and explains the paradoxical con- 
clusion that the ultimate success of the 
Latin American effort to validate the Calvo 
Clause (which he thinks probable) will “re- 
sult in its demise.” 

One minor but nagging question is left 
unanswered: Why is it that Calvo’s own 
country, Argentina, is “one of the few 
republics of Latin America that does not 
adhere to the Calvo Clause” (p. 275)? 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 
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GEORGE PENDLE. Argentina, Pp. x, 159. 
London, New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. $2.50. 

This is a rapid survey of Argentine his- 
tory, from the arrival of the Spanish to the 
overthrow-of Juan D. Perón, written by an 
Englishman who resided in the country in- 


` termittently from 1930 until 1950. Printed 


in small type, the book is larger than its 
size might indicate on first impression. 
Stress is given to the period of Peron’s 
dominance, but a well-balanced summary 
of the long years preceding 1943 is in- 
cluded. The author has endeavored not to 
be too severe with Perón or other political 
leaders and has generally succeeded. Per- 
haps he has dealt too mildly with their 
faults and cruelties. The political and eco- 
nomic phases of the nation’s history are 
emphasized; its cultural life is rather neg- 
lected, although some attention is given to 
the story of popular education. The sec- 
tions on the foreign relations of the coun- 
try seem inadequate. Despite these de- 
fects, however, Mr. Pendle has presented a 
valuable summary of the history of Argen- 
tina, one of the best that has appeared in 
the English language. Especially valuable 
is the ten-page bibliography, which lists 
several works in Spanish along with many 
rare books in English and includes a section 
on Argentine culture. 
J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


ORLANDO Fats-Borpa. Peasant Soctety in 
the Colombian Andes: A Sociological 
Study of Saucto. Pp. xii, 277. Gaines- 
ville- University of Florida Press, 1955. 
$5 00. 

This volume constitutes a highly sig- 
nificant landmark in the sociological study 
of Latin America. It is the work of a 
brilliant young sociologist who has main- 
tained the most intimate contact with the 
people and institutions of his native land 
and who has at the same time, through pro- 
longed study in the United States, mastered 
the frame of reference and the research 
procedures of contemporary North Ameri- 
can sociology. Thus equipped by intensive 
work in one small community, interviewing 
with the aid of prepared schedules, admin- 
istering tests, and participating in the daily 
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activities of the people Fals-Borda was able 
to observe and record the details of societal 
structure and processes among the country 
folk of Colombia in an unparalleled man- 
ner. ‘These materials were supplemented 
by a careful examination of the historical 
materials and a thorough exploration of the 
archival matenals relating to this part of 
the world. The net result is a book that 
deserves careful consideration by everyone 
genuinely interested in Latin America. 
Among the most interested readers will be 
those North American and European soci- 
ologists, who themselves have attempted to 
study Latin American society, and who 
have realized their own inability to pene- 
trate deeply enough into many of the sub- 
tleties and nuances involved. 

The book is conveniently and logically 
divided into four parts, including fifteen 
chapters and three appendexes; and a glance 
at these gives an adequate view of the 
nature and scope of the study. Part I, 
the Introduction, includes two chapters. 
The first of these, “From Suna Hamlet to 
Whistlestop,” contains a thumbnail sketch 
of the history of the community; and the 
second, “The Place Where the Willows 
Grow,” gives the pertinent detail relative 
to the physical setting and geographic en- 
‘vironment. 

Part Il, The Social Organization, con- 
stitutes the bulk of the study, with chap- 
ters devoted to each of the following sub- 


jects: “The Morphology of a Neighbor- 
hood”; “The Population”; “Man and the 
Land”; “The Settlement Process”; “Char- 


acteristics of Intensive Agriculture”; “Coal 
Mining, Brickmaking, and House-building” ; 
“The Level of Living’; “Stratification and 
‘Social Status”; “Social Institutions”; and 
“Three Diffused Institutions.” Part II, 
Culture and Personality, is the section which 
the reviewer believes makes the greatest 
contribution to knowledge. The three chap- 
ters of which it is composed are entitled 
“The Development of the Peasant Individ- 
ual,” “The Role of Religion in Peasant 
Life,” and “The Ethos of Saucio,” respec- 
tively. Part IV contains the three appen- 
dexes, “The Method and the Field Work,” 
“Natural History,” and “Glossary” An 
excellent bibliography and index complete 
the volume. 
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The author has made judicious use of 
seventeen tables, three maps and one chart, 
and 24 excellent and highly pertinent photo- 
graphs. The book itself is carefully de- 
signed, beautifully printed, and attractively 
bound. The author’s valuable materials, 
written in a clear and concise style, are 
presented in a manner consistent with their 
importance. 

T. Lynn SMITH ~ 

University of Florida 


A. Curtis Wicus (Ed.). The Caribbean: 
Its Culture. Pp. xxvi, 277. Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1955. $4.00. 
This is the fifth volume in an annual 

series incorporating the papers delivered at 

the University of Florida’s Conferences on 
the Caribbean. The Caribbean: Its Culture 
is the product of the Conference in Gaines- 
ville of 1954. A Curtis Wilgus, historian, 
and director of Florida’s School of Inter- 

American Studies, is and has been the gen- 

eral editor of this series. 

The Caribbean Conference of 1954, like 
its predecessors, brought together men and 
women of many fields of endeavor with a 
common interest in things Hispanic, espe- 
cially in things Caribbean. Among the par- 
ticipants were found statesmen, writers, 
journalists, physical and social scientists, 
academicians, artists, even a dancer. Need- 
less to say, the modes of expression of such 
individuals vary—from the academic, to the 
poetic, to the breezy journalistic. The 
frames-of-reference, the jargon, the thor- 
oughness of exposition would also under- 
standably change from writer to writer. 

The book is divided into six parts deal- 
ing with the arts, music and drama, litera- 
ture, education, religion, and cultural con- 
cepts of the Caribbean area (loosely de- 
lineated as any of the countries touching 
upon the Caribbean Sea or the Gulf of 
Mexico). A Foreword by J. Wayne Reitz, 
new president of the University but old 
friend of Hispanic affairs, an Introduction 
by the editor portraying the evolution of 
Hispanic educational patterns (a first step 
in understanding Caribbean culture), and 
a helpful Index prepared by Walter Payne 
(one of the unsung heroes of these Confer- 
ences) completes the volume. 

Among the contributors are such well- 
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known persons in the Hispanic area as 
Federico de Onís, Jaime Benitez, Anibal 
Sanchez-Reulet, Kenneth Holland, and Ben- 
jamin Cohen, as well as fifteen others 
known chiefly in their own countries or in 
their own specialties. 

Although many of the contributions to 
this volume would be of value to the in- 
dividual with more catholic interests, it 
should be of especial interest to the student 
of Caribbean belles letires or humanities. 
In this light, such chapters as Lisa Lekis’ 
“The Dance as an Expression of Caribbean 
Folklore,” and Luis Vera’s “Man and Land- 
scape in Caribbean Architecture,” are both 
interesting and instructive. Joaquin Nin- 
Culmell in “Contemporary Caribbean Com- 
posers” not only surveys the area effectively 
but also includes a most helpful “discog- 
raphy.” David Easton’s “Sources for the 
Study of Caribbean Culture” is an invalua- 


ble addition to the bibliographical literature. 


on the region. Sdnchez-Reulet’s “‘Essayists 
in the Caribbean” provides a “rapid inven- 
tory” of the scope of this oft-neglected 
literary genre. g 

In all, this collection of papers (like the 
other volumes in the same series) is a credit 
to Florida’s efforts in behalf of Inter-Ameri- 
can understanding. 

SAM SCHULMAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 


LABOR AND ECONOMICS 


Josera C. O’Manoney and others The 
Challenge of Automation: Papers De- 
livered at the National Conference on 
Automation. Pp. v, 77. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955. $2 50. 


In the spring of 1955 the Committee on 
Economic Policy of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations arranged a Confer- 
ence on Automation in Washington, D. C 
Several persons not connected with the 
CIO presented papers. This volume con- 
tains the four principal papers and supple- 
mentary comments by seven leaders of the 
CIO. 

The four papers were prepared by Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, United States Senate; John 
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Diebold, editorial director of Automatic 
Control; Donald P. Campbell of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Wal- 
ter S. Buckingham, Jr. of Georgia Institute 
of Technology. 

As might be expected from their vary- 
ing connections, the four authors differ 
considerably. Most important, perhaps, 
they do not agree upon the meaning of 
“automation.” To Buckingham “automa- 
tion is a new technology based on com- 
munications and control” (p. 36). Camp- 
bell maintains that “the new technology is 
no different from the old” (p. 24). O’Ma- 
honey feels that automation “represents a 
problem which came into existence with 
the first machine tool or even the first 
wheel” (p 1). Diebold says, “automation 
has two quite distinct meanings,” and that 
“automation has come to mean so many 
things to so many people that I suspect it 
is losing its usefulness” (p. 13). 

Walter P. Reuther of the CIO holds 
that “automation brings in a new element 
which marks the beginning of the second 
phase of the industrial revolution” He 
and other spokesmen for the CIO offer 
a number of facts which indicate that 
through automation we are currently get- 
ting large increases in production with de- 
creases In employment. 

This reviewer finds himself especially in 
agreement with the position taken by Buck- 
ingham and separately by Reuther. In 
summary: that automation is different from 
mechanization and that there is a need for 
the word; that automation employs new 
means of control which are beginning to 
receive widespread application; that along 
with economic abundance it may bring 
much technological unemployment; that by 
forethought and planning it should be possi- 
ble for man to enjoy the abundance and 
minimize personal, family, and community 
dislocations. ‘ 

Subsequent to the CIO Conference on 
Automation, the Congressional Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Stabilization of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report held 
extensive hearings on the subject which 
have been published with the title Automa- 
tion ond Technological Change 

It appears that technological unemploy- 
ment and community dislocation related to 
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automation will not differ in kind from 
those produced by mechanization, but they 
may difer in extent. Also, mechanization 
has come slowly over a period of two or 
more centuries, Automation may develop 
ten times as fast. The threat of tech- 
nological changes to worker, family, and 
community vary directly with the sudden- 
ness of their introduction. In view of the 
possible extent and speed of automation, 
current attention to the matter is none 
too soon. : 

The CIO is to be commended for en- 
couraging thoughtful consideration of this 
subject, and the Public Affairs Press is to 
be commended for making the considera- 
tions of the Conference available in this 
volume. 

Jonn B. Knox 

University of Tennessee 


Joss P. WINDMULLER. American Labor 
and the International Labor Movement, 
1940 to 1953. Pp. xvi, 243. Ithaca, N. 
Y.: Institute of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1954. 
$3.00. 


Following a short Introduction which 
demonstrates the increasing interest of trade 
unions in foreign affairs and their growing 
active participation in the various Ameri- 
can economic and technical assistance pro- 
grams, the author goes on to describe 
labors own foreign affairs, especially its 
relations with international organizations 
of trade unions and with national trade 
union federations. A short survey of la- 
bor’s international relations before 1940 is 
mainly based on Lewis Lorwin’s outstanding 
book, Labor and Internationalism. Mr. 
Windmuller’s main story starts with the 
description of the situation in which the 
international labor movement found itself 
at the outbreak of World War IT. Step 
by step, the author traces the develop- 
ment which led to the formation of the 
Communist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) which was joined 
by the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
while the American Federation of Labor 
stayed out to follow a vigorous foreign 
policy of its own—to the quitting of Ameri- 
can unions of the WFTU. The step to dis- 
solve world labor unity which the WFTU 
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pretended to represent was finally caused by 
the latter’s rejection of the Marshall Plan. 
During this period the AFL going alone 
had established for itself international repu- 
tation and, in fact, had been the only real 
labor spokesman in the United Nations 
committees where both WFTU and AFL 
had been represented. The foundation of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) which both CIO 
and AFL joined, and the co-operation of 
both in the international field, have con- 
tributed in the preparation of American 
labor’s unity. 

The book goes on to give the detailed | 
history of the ICFTU until the Stockholm 
Conference in 1950 with emphasis on the 
activities of the two American federations 
in this international body. 

The author emphasizes that the same 
forces of aggression which made the Ameri- 


.can government abandon isolationism had 


hastened the return of the AFL into the 
international labor movement, thereby mak- 
ing it impossible for the CIO to join be- 
cause at that time the International Fed- 
eration admitted only one federation from 
each country. It was American foreign 
policy, especially the Marshall Plan, that 
forced the CIO and the transportation 
workers to review their international rela- 
tions, to sever their ties with the Com- 
munist unions and to join the AFL in a 
new endeavor. According to the author 
the goals of the American labor movement 
are to stand up for freedom against the part 
of the world which spreads slavery, to 
stand up for democracy as against dictator- 
ship, and to create conditions on the inter- 
national scene somewhat as they are on the 
domestic scene: to help bona fide unions 
to secure a fair share of the fruits of prog- 
ress. How far the ICFTU will be able to 
help reach these goals, how far it will be 
able to play a world role, is the great 
question. 

The painstakingly accurate history of 
events in the international labor movement 
in the last period fills a great gap. The 
book leaves the reader with the strong 
impression that in the field of international 
politics American labor’s actions reflect ac- 
curately the opinions and attitudes of the 
nation. ‘Not disguised by diplomacy or in- 
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terpertations of political philosophy, these 
actions have taken a very simple course, 
and for just that reason are a very forceful 
expression of the spirit in this period of 
American history. 
FREDA WUNDERLICH 
New School for Social Research 


Donato L. McMurry. The Great Bur- 
lington Strike of 1888: A Case Study in 
Labor Relations. Pp. x, 377. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press,, 1956. 
$6.00. 


This is the story of a strike which was, 
in its way, More important to the eventual 
course of labor relations in the railroad 
field than any other. Because it was less 
spectacular than other strikes in this period, 
it has not attracted its just share of study 
in the labor history of the country. In the 
highly effective use of the injunction against 
the strikers, it foreshadowed the much more 
publicized later use of this weapon by em- 
ployers. And for its size, in this era, it was 
remarkable for the absence of protagonists 
of the “public-be-damned—“robber baron” 
type on the one side and radical ideologists 
on the other. 

All this is set forth admirably by Pro- 
fessor McMurry, with an excellent balance 
of detail against the broad sweep of events. 
Having had access to the personal and cor- 
porate papers of the employer participants, 
it would have been easy to overload the 
narrative with detail from that side. This 
the author avoids, despite the relative lack 
of similar material for the union principals 
in the struggle. It is this lack which pre- 
vents the reader from becoming privy to 
the real thoughts and feelings of the union 
leaders. Thus, it is Charles E Perkins, 
president of the Burlington system, who 
comes most alive in the drama as it 
unfolds. Peter M. Arthur, head of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, re- 
mains, despite Professor McMurry’s best 
efforts, a figure in but one dimension. 

The volume is subtitled A Case History 
in Labor Relations, but it is more than that, 
for it is also a story of inter-union conflict 
—of the craft-proud BLE which, in a 
sense, caused its own downfall by its policy 
of “going it alone,” antagonizing or disre- 
garding the other unions in railroading and, 
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perhaps most of all, forgetting the many 
engineers and would-be engineers, union and 
nonunion, who willingly took the place of 
BLE strikers because of real or fancied 
grievances against the BLE arising out of 
previous strikes. 

The book is very well organized along 
combined topical-chronological lmes, but 
avoids the overlap and confusion which 
often attend this method. Starting with a 
description of the Burlington system, the 
author then presents personal material on 
the Burlington management and, of neces- 
sity, gives a somewhat briefer treatment on 
the union personalities and structure. Data 
on the economic and total labor movement 
background is woven in neatly and effec- 
tively and then comes, of course, the strike 
itself, Here little need be said except that 
a remarkable clarity is achieved to make an 
absorbing story of these tangled events. 
Both sides, understandably enough, made 
their mistakes. Management was, up to the 
first day of the strike, convinced that the 
walkout would have much less than the 
wholehearted support of the engineers on 
its lines. The union was equally sure that 
it would be impossible for management to 
run the trains—that nowhere could be 
found more than a handful of men to take 


the places of the striking engineers. Both 


were wrong, but the union suffered most 
from its mistake. 

Though a reviewer is sometimes thought 
of as honor-bound to say at least some 
little thing in a derogatory vein, this re- 
viewer is happy to forego such small op- 
portunity as this admirable volume permits. 

HERBERT J LAHNE 

Silver Spring, Md. 


MARGARET Dewar. Labour Policy in the 
USSR, 1917-1928. Pp. viii, 286. Lon- 
don, New York: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1956. $6.00. 


Scholars rely on documents and “origi- 
nal sources.” Journalists rely on first-hand 
observation and interviews with celebrities. 
Each tends to be contemptuous of the 
methodology of the other. Truth can per- 
haps be approximated, particularly as re- 
gards so baffling a phenomenon as the 
Soviet Union, only through some synthesis 
of the two techniques. Mrs. Dewar’s pro- 
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cedure in studying the role and status of 
workers in Russia during the first eleven 
years of the Soviet regime is limited ex- 
clusively to “scholarship.” She has ap- 
parently never been to Russia and never 
seen a Russian worker, manager, or com- 
missar on the scene. Her study is based 
exclusively on published laws, decrees; and 
ordinances, all of which are neatly sum- 
marized chronologically in an appendix of 
116 pages, followed by a helpful bibliog- 
raphy of works in Russian relevant to the 
matters dealt with. 

This method has its uses. Mrs. Dewar 
has made the most of them. The result is 
a valuable contribution, productive of many 
new insights and deserving the careful at- 
tention of all students of post-1917 Russia. 
She pin-points, for example, the outlawry 
of strikes (January, 1918), the transition 
from “workers control” to “labor disci- 
pline,” and the origin of compulsory labor 
in the code of December, 1918. She 
quotes Lenin in 1920: “Talk of equality, 
freedom, and democracy in the existing 
conditions is nonsense. We are waging a 
class war and our aim is to abolish classes. 
As long as there are workers and peas- 
ants, socialism cannot be achieved.” With 
meticulous documentation, she traces the 
transitions of Soviet labor policy from pre- 
Revolutionary aspirations through the ini- 
tial phase of the regime to “war commu- 
nism” and then to the development of the 
New Economic Policy. Scholars, and even 
reflective journalists, will find here sig- 
nificant new light on Soviet history. Yet 
the import of the contribution is obscured 
by lack of perspective and by unfamiliarity 
with human realities—which usually find 
expression in governmental decrees only as 
through a glass darkly. 

. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 

Williams College 


DANIEL CREAMER with the assistance of 
MARTIN BERNSTEIN. Personal Income 
During Business Cycles. Pp. xlii, 166. 
Princeton, N. J: Princeton University 
Press, 1956. $4.00. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and the U S. Department of Com- 
merce have been diligently collecting data 
on national income and business cycles for 
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many years. We are now enjoying the 
fruit of this patient research in the form of 
special analytical studies making use of 
the vast store of accumulated data. Dr. 
Creamer, working as a staff member of the 
National Bureau, has provided us with an 
excellent example. He has explored the 
relation between personal income and the 
business cycle within the limits of data 
currently available. Aggregate personal in- 
come has followed a steady long-term up- 
ward, trend, with considerable fluctuation 
for shorter periods. What happens to the 
income structure during the swings in per- 
sonal income? How do the important seg- 
ments of personal income (farm, nonfarm 
labor, property, and so forth) vary in rela- 
tion to each other? Does the movement of 
aggregate personal income coincide, lag, or 
precede turning points in the business 
cycler Have the high, moderate, or low 
income levels gained most over- the years? 
These are the type of questions investigated 
by Dr. Creamer. The statistical analysis 
is very thorough and skillfully handled. 
The small volume is filled with some fifty- 
five tables and twenty-five charts, but the 
reader never loses sight of broad meaning- 
ful generalizations. 

After a short introductory chapter, the 
long-term shifts in the personal income 
structure are examined in Chapter II. The 
relation between the turning points of ag- 
gregate personal income to those of the 
business cycle is presented in Chapter III, 
and Chapter IV makes a similar analysis 
for the major types of income within the 
aggregate. This is followed by several 
chapters giving more detail for types of in- 
come, and Chapter VITI contains a most 
interesting analysis of the effects of “built- 
in” government stabilizers. Dr. Creamer 
summarizes his findings in Chapter IX 

It is impossible to list all the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Creamer in a short review. 
However, this reviewer was especially in- 
terested in the evidence that in the period 
1909-51 labor’s share of aggregate personal 
income has increased from about half of 
the total income to about two-thirds. Per- 
haps more significant is the finding that the 
gain is almost entirely in the lower income 
brackets, and property incomes have suf- 
fered the most loss in relative position. 
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Economists will also be interested in the 
attempt to measure stati8tically the effect 
of government “built-in” stabilizers on ag- 
gregate income. Dr. Creamer concludes 
that agricultural payments, unemployment 
compensation, and federal personal income 
taxes have been effective in offsetting some- 
thing over one-fourth of the loss in dis- 
posable income as a consequence of busi- 
ness contraction. ‘There appears to be a 
basis for the hope that our new techniques 
may result in a more stable economy after 
a longer period of experience with their 
operation. 
' Wuorrm{Įm W. Hewett 
University of Cincinnati 


F. ZEUTHEN. Economic Theory and 
Method. Pp. xii, 364. Cambridge, 
Mass.‘ Harvard University Press, 1955. 
$6 00 


First written in 1942 when Professor 
Zeuthen was fifty-four, Economic Theory 
ond Method was revised and then translated 
from the Danish by the author’s wife twelve 
years later. Professor Zeuthen is a re- 
spected economist and it is good to have 
this, his most important work, available in 
English. 

This book is primarily about economic 
theory rather than being economic theory. 
Thus Professor Zeuthen does not state 
axioms and prove theorems, but instead 
surveys in panoramic fashion the world of 
axioms and theorems (models) which has 
been created by economic theorists to “ex- 
plain” real world phenomena. The book 
may thus be compared with the Survey of 
Contemporary Economics recently pub- 
lished by the American Economic Associa- 
tion (Vol. I, 1948; Vol. TI, 1952). Of the 
two, Professor Zeuthen’s is in some ways 
more complete; the Survey, written by a 
number of specialists, is more meaty and 
satisfying. Neither book, however, pro- 
vides the non-economist with the rounded 
view of economic theory which may be 
gained from a first-rate textbook nor with 
the historical and philosophical background 
material required to place in perspective 
the work of contemporary theorists. 

In terms of audience, then, Professor 
Zeuthen has written for the student of 
economics who needs a series of brief re- 
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minders of what he has learned or is sup- 
posed to have learned. With this purpose 
in mind, the book’s sixty-four brief chap- 
ters are well organized and labeled. De- 
ficiencies are mainly those of definition and 
rigor—perhaps not too important in a sur- 
vey volume which is designed to supple- 
ment rather than replace the customary text 
and periodical literature. In this connec- 
tion, it is exceedingly interesting to notice 
the marked parallelism between the knowl- 
edge of economic theory presumed of a 
student in Denmark and in this country. 
As a matter of fact, for this reason Pro- 
fessor Zeuthen’s book is a less important 
event than one might have supposed, that 
is, the book is not “new” either in terms 
of Danish or American audiences. It must 
be emphasized, however, that this judgment 
would have been somewhat different had 
the translation been accomplished in 1942 
rather than in 1954. . 
JOEN BUTTRICK 
University of Minnesota ` 


WALTER A. Weirsskorr. The Psychology 
of Economics. Pp. viii, 266. Chicago, 
HI.: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 


$4.00. 

The Psychology of Economics is more 
limited in its contents than the title suggests. 
It examines the psychological foundations 
of the economic theories of Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus, Marx, and Marshall; the approach 
is largely that of psychoanalysis. The 
minds of men (including those of the econo- 
Mists) are seen as areas of conflict from 
which escape is sought, partly through con- 
scious rationalization, partly through the 
subconscious. ‘ 

According to Professor Weisskopf, Smith, 
Ricardo, and Malthaus accepted the moral 
standards of Puritanism, which by their 
time had become middle-class virtues. The 
concern of these writers with the labor 
theory of value is interpreted in terms of 
their ethics, their other economic theories 
being tailored to fit. The economists sought 
a justification of the society in which they 
lived. Essentially, they were apologists. 
Yet, with the same basis in the labor theory 
of value, Marx was antagonistic to the pre- 
vailing system. To explain the difference, 
Professor Weisskopf has recourse to Freu- 
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dian psychology. Ricardo and Malthus 
were pro-male. In their production theory, 
labor was the father and land the mother. 
Of the two, it was land that appeared in- 
adequate. With population, women were 
fecund and it was to men that an appeal 
was made for moral restraint. On the other 
hand, the labor with which Marx was con- 
cerned was the son and not the father of 
the Oedipus triangle. The son (labor) was 
hindered from access to the mother (the 
means of production) by the father (the 
capitalist). Hence, Marx’s attitude was 
pro-female. 

Marshall’s significance is found in his 
providing an economics which made. the 
social system bearable. Rationality in our 
time performs a socio-cultural function. 
The “non-rational aspects of the human 
personality are continuously knocking at 
the door of our consciousness. They strive 
for realization, They cannot attain it, be- 
cause under the present system personality 
traits which do not conform to the rational- 
istic and acquisitive ideal of modern indus- 
trialism cannot be developed successfully.” 

This book exaggerates but it contributes 
something to the understanding of classical 
economics. ‘The most unsubstantial part 
of the argument seems to be the sex con- 
flict interpretation. It appears fanciful to 
see a similarity between the sex investiga- 
tions of children and Marx’s search for a 
standard of value. On as good grounds, 
the same parallel might be drawn between 
child behavior and all research. 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 

College 


Harvey O'Connor. The Empire of Oil. 
Pp. xii, 372. ‘New York: Monthly Re- 
view Press, 1955. (Distributed by Cita- 
del Press, New York.) $5.00. 


In The Empire of Oi Mr. O’Connor, 
author of MeHon’s Milsons, Steel: Dicta- 
tor, The Guggenheims, and The Astors, 
continues his study of American: big busi- 
ness and has written a book on one of the 
largest industries in the United States—the 
petroleum industry. 

The former editor and publicity director 
for the Oil Workers International Union 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations) and 
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author of an official History of the Ow 
Workers International Union paints a large 
and broad picture of the industry, domestic 
and foreign. The first 247 pages and 23 
chapters are devoted to many domestic 
aspects of the oil industry—the character 
of the major and minor oil companies, the 
law of capture, leasing methods, conserva- 
tion, oil reserves, transportation, refining, 
marketing, prices, profits, jobbers, public 
relations, advertising, service stations, co- 
operative oil companies, unions, the rela- 
tions of the industry and government, off- 
shore oil lands, depletion allowances, and 
imports and exports. The last 89 pages 
and 9 chapters relate to the struggle for the 
world’s oil supply in Venezuela, the Middle 
East, and Mexico, and the need for interna- 
tional control of the petroleum industry. 
In referring to oil companies and personali- 
ties such words as “moguls,” “colossus,” 
“shenanigans,” “prime fat-cats,” “titans,” 
“maverick,” and others are freely used. 

Samples of the author’s generalizations 
are: that “the political control of the im- 
portant producing states of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and California is a simple 
matter for the great corporations’; that 
“Secretaries of States seem mere birds of 
passage and the rise and fall of Presidents 
are Incidents in the prosecution of Jersey’s 
[Standard of New Jersey] destinies”; that 
“the first important legislation by the Eisen- 
hower regime was the payoff to the oil in- 
terests, removing the threat of federal con- 
trol from offshore resources”; and that “in 
the free world straddled by the international 
cartel, the small but steady light of Pe- 
tréleos Mexicanos shines as a beacon of 
hope for the oil-rich but poverty-stricken 
lands of Latin America and the Middle 
East.” 

Since the author believes that the oil 
resources of the United States and the 
world are controlled by a few giant and 
greedy corporations, that the oil resources 
of this country and the world are being 
squandered under the prevailing law of cap- 
ture, that federal leasing of public oil lands 
resembles a racket, that conservation laws 
are a means by which the major companies 
control prices, that there is enormous waste 
in the marketing of oil, and that many 
other aspects of the oil industry are equally 
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bad, he builds up a case from the beginning 
of the book to the end for the nationaliza- 
tion of the petroleum industry. ‘To other 
countries Pemex [Petroleos Mexicanos] is 
proof that there is an alternative to domina- 
tion by Standard, Shell, and Anglo-Iranian.” 

No effort is made by the author to point 
out or evaluate the accomplishments of the 
American petroleum industry or the con- 
tribution it has made to the development of 
this country. 

PauL H. GIDDENS 
Hamline University 


RatpoH W. Hipy and Muri. E. Hoy. 
Pioneering in Big Business, 1882—1911: 
History of Standard Od Company (New 
Jersey). Pp. xxx, 839. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. $7.50. 


This is the first of three volumes which 
are to be published on the history of the 
Standard Oil. Other histories of this giant 
corporation have been written but none so 
scholarly as this one appears to be. The 
authors have done eight years of meticu- 
lous research for this volume There are 
eighty-nine double-columned pages of notes, 
some fifty-two tables, numerous illustra- 
tions and maps. If the other two promised 
volumes compare favorably with this one, 
the history will approach the definitive 
standard. 

Although the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
is the central theme of the book, it is not 
the only corporation discussed. The Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, organized in 1882, 
was, by 1892, one of the three largest units 
of Standard Oil. By 1899 it became the 
parent corporation of the entire group. 

The authors state that the various cor- 
porations made available records and docu- 
ments for their research, and that they sub- 
mitted the manuscript for accuracy not for 
advice on interpretations or conclusions. 
Naturally this is no Ida Tarbell muckraking 
history, nor should it be. 

Early in the life of Standard Oil a group 
of able business men placed themselves at 
the head of the group of corporations. The 
secret of Standard Oils success, claim the 
writers, lay in the absolute harmony which 
existed among the leaders. By 1881 their 
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practices were well established and became 
precedents for later action. Within five 
years the functioning organizational pattern 
of the Standard Oil combination had been 
set for twenty-five years. During the last 
twelve years the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
was the parent corporation. For the first 
time in America a group of men had ef- 
fected a system to manage an integrated 
business for the domestic and foreign 
markets. 

A very significant ‘innovation, aver the 
authors, of the nine directors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust was their dividing themselves 
into committees so that they could special- 
ize in various phases of the business. This 
led to the construction in New York of a 
large building for the central staff. Among 
other things which this staff created was an 
intelligence system which covered the en- 
tire United States. The lessons learned, the 
reader is told, had far-reaching effects on 
American business. 

Throughout the years of building Stand- 
ard Oil, Rockefeller and his associates were 
continuously attacked by the public and the 
press. These men failed to realize the aver- 
sion to monopoly and the general associa- 
tion by the public of bigness with monopoly. 
The actions of this corporation, judged by 
the standards of the heroic age of big busi- 
ness, were no worse than many others. 
They reflected the age in which they lived. 

The authors treat Standard Oil’s foreign 
expansion during the period when Russia 
was its chief competitor. As early as 1897 
Russia produced 45 per cent of the world’s 
oil and the United States 48 per cent. 
Changes in market demands and the cor- 
poration’s adjustment to meet these de- 
mands are interestingly discussed. 

The phase of Standard Oils history which 
is given least attention is labor relations 
Certainly some readers will want to know 
more about employee-employer relation- 
ships than can be found in this book This 
is a definite contribution to our increasing 
knowledge of American big business. This 
reviewer looks forward with pleasure to 
reading the two forthcoming volumes of 
the History of Standard Ou. 

GEORGE C OSBORN 

University of Florida 
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Murray R. Benepict. Can We Solve the 
Farm Problem? An Analysts of Federal 
Aid to Agriculture. Pp. xix, 601. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 
$5.00. 

A decline in prices and income for agri- 
culture and an increase in income for both 
labor and industry make a volume on the 
solving of farm problems a very timely and 
interesting one. It is part of the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s comprehensive study of 
government’s farm programs and is well 
documented with some 700 references. The 
author realizes the national interest requires 
that agriculture be in a position to expand 
output substantially and quickly to meet 
offshore needs in times of war, but it 
seemingly cannot reverse the process when 
the abnormal needs recede. The inelasticity 
in both demand and supply are considered 
important factors in quick adjustment. 

The author emphasized the highly com- 
petitive position of agriculture as compared 
to the larger industrial enterprises and the 
larger and stronger labor unions. The book 
contains sections that praise agriculture’s 
contribution to society; the author sets a 
pace for the industry’s publicists who are 
concerned about agriculture’s public rela- 
tions, 

Mr. Benedict devotes the first eleven 
chapters to explaining the causes of the 
conditions of agriculture during the last 
half century and the diverse and far-reach- 
ing efforts that the federal government 
made to relieve the unfavorable agriculture 
situation that followed war inflations. He 
describes two depressions and the various 
agencies adopted to offset them. He em- 
phasizes that our program today is an out- 
growth of depression and war coupled with 
a shift to mechanized farming brought on 
by an increased demand for manpower and 
increased production during World War II. 
He suggests that if it had not been for the 
war, America would have remained in a 
relatively depressed condition up to 1950 
and beyond, probably in spite of govern- 
ment efforts to better its situation. 

But of special interest are the recom- 
mendation of the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
Committee on Agriculture Policy in answer 
to the question of the title, “Can We Solve 
the Farm Problem?” The Committee 
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makes suggestions involving the situation 
of wheat, cotton, corn, and butter. It dis- 
cusses the rate of government credit pro- 
grams, how export markets can be strength- 
ened, and the conservation of soils. 

The Committee urges that the future 
agricultural programs adopted should look 
to positive and constructive aid in bring- 
ing both supply and demand into better bal- 
ance. It believes “. . . the most urgent 
problem before us now is to establish a 
sound basis for continuing progress in deal- 
ing with the longer-term problems in agri- 
culture and for meeting special problems 
as they arise.” 

In a way, Mr. Benedict’s book is a his- 
tory, but it is comprehensive enough that 
policy makers can learn much from it that 
perhaps-they do not already know 

A, F. Vass 

University of Wyoming 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PHILOSOPHY 


CHARLES LIONEL CHUTE and MARJORE 
BELL. Crime, Courts, and Probation. 
Pp. xv, 268. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1956. $4.75. 


Charles L. Chute was “Mr. Probation’ 
to many of us to whom probation and pro- 
bation officers were a daily concern. This 
quiet and dedicated man knew the futility 
and wastefulness of imprisonment. He had 
faith in individualized treatment of the of- 
fender outside prison walls. He devoted a 
lifetime to setting standards, expanding 
services, and winning support for probation 

Crime, Courts, and Probation, begun by 
Mr. Chute and finished after his death 
by his associate and co-worker, Marjorie 
Bell, is the story of the development of 
probation. 

The opening chapters tell of the barbarity 
of ancient criminal law. “For centuries 
death inevitably followed conviction of any 
serious crime—death by hanging, stoning. 
disemboweling, flaying alive or burning ” 
It neither deterred the criminal nor pro- 
tected society; the pickpocket plied his 
trade at public hangings when pocketpick- 
ing was a capital offense. To soften the 
brutal severity of the punishment, judges 
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invented devices such as Benefit of Clergy, 
Judicial Reprieve, Recognizance, and Prison 
Reform. 

Probation seems to be the last step. 
“Rudimentary ideas of individual social 
treatment began to appear in cases of chil- 
dren...” early in the nineteenth century 
in England. Even“he lustiest of the “pun- 
ishment” school must have had some mis- 
givings about the effectiveness of executing 
a nine- or ten-year-old child on the gallows 
or throwing him in prison, And in 1841, 
in a Boston court, John Augustus, a cobbler 
with a charitable heart, asked that a ragged, 
wretched drunkard be entrusted to him for 
supervision. 

This was the beginning. The end, if by 
end we mean general acceptance by courts 
and legislators of probation, was long in 
coming. Witness the fact that probation 
was not finally extended to the federal 
courts until 1925, forty-seven years after 
enactment of the first state probation law, 
and not until thirty states had followed 
suit, It is difficult at this time to conceive 
that once learned judges and legislators 
were vigorous in their opposition to proba- 
tion. 

The book is more than history. There 
are chapters devoted to the techniques of 
probation, standards, training, case loads, 
salaries, all pointing to an impled thesis of 
the book—that probation has now attamed 
the status of a profession and deserves 
better treatment. 

The book concludes with a chapter by 
Judge Louis Goldstein, of Brooklyn, en- 
titled “My Six Probationers.” He tells of 
a crime wave started by seven young men, 
their ultimate arrest and conviction, and 
how six of them were saved from a life of 
crime by the use of .probation. Here is 
probation technique at its best. 

The book should prove valuable to stu- 
dents, probation workers, judges, and edi- 
torial writers who are often critical of pro- 
bation and parole. It answers all questions 
about the profession except one: How can 
courts obtain the necessary funds to get 
trained workers who will be paid decent 
salaries and not be overburdened by im- 
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possible case loads? Another book will 
have to be written to answer this one. 
NocHEeM S. WINNET 
Crime Prevention Association of 
Philadelphia 


HERMANN MANNHEIM. Group Problems 
in Crime and Punishment, and Other 
Studies in Criminology and Criminal Law. 
Pp. x, 309. London. Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul, 1955. (Distributed by Grove 
Press, New York.) $5.75. 

This present volume is a collection of 
articles, lectures, reports, and reviews writ- 
ten by Professor Mannheim over the past 
twenty years. The book apparently takes 
its title from the lectures on two widely 
separated problems; one is the problem of 
petty piulfering by otherwise honest people 
and the other is the place of the open camp 
in penal reform. From a theoretical view- 
point, the first is closely related to Suther- 
land’s concept of the white-collar criminal 
and the hypothesis that crime is often due 
to group influences rather than to any per- 
sonal characteristics of the offender. Con- 
sequently, those who are concerned with the 
offender’s punishment or treatment should 
draw the inescapable conclusions. The 
second reports on the Hawkspur Camp ex- 
periment, also known as the Q Camps, 
based on the principle of shared responsi- 
bility by inmates and staff. This particular 
camp was discontinued because of the war, 
but the work is being carried with adapta- 
tions in other places. 

American readers will be especially inter- 
ested in the chapters on American prisons 
and American criminology. Based on Pro- 
fessor Mannheim’s visit to this country in 
1953, he comments on the size of American 
prisons, the prison riots, and prison pro- 
grams. ‘While some of the details are now 
a bit out of date, Mannheim’s observations 
are pertinent and sound. The chapter on 
American criminology praises the self-criti- 
cism of criminological research which has 
led to unpopular conclusions, that is, that 
the foreign immigrant is no longer blamed 
for our high crime rates, that American 
society and not the Negro must bear the 
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blame for much of crime among Negroes, 
that “white-collar criminals” are in fact 
“habitual criminals.” 

A lengthier chapter, devoted to the “So- 
ciological Aspects of the Criminal Law,” 
was originally prepared in 1949 as a lecture 
at the University of Utrecht. The sub- 
stance of this chapter is the attempt to dif- 
ferentiate the sociology of law from the 
sociological study of crime as a social phe- 
nomenon. One point which Mannheim 
stresses: is the argument that the criminal 
law must pay more attention to the mass 
character of modern society and to the 
fact that most human effort is now de- 
pendent on team work, or at least influenced 
by the mass atmosphere. 

In the chapter on “The Sociological 
Study of the Adult Offender” Professor 
Mannheim deplores the absence of the 
sociologist in the penal institutions, par- 
ticularly in view of the growing evidence 
of the relationship of the changes in values 
and attitudes to group membership. De- 
serving special attention are the three lec- 
tures devoted to methodological problems 
of criminology, the central question being 
the possibility of experimental research in 
criminology. The scope of the controlled 
experiment in criminological research, he 
believes, is probably more limited than in 
most areas of social science. 

This collection of many of Professor 
Mannheim’s scattered writings within one 
volume is a welcome addition to his more 
systematic treatises in particular and to our 
store of criminological literature in general. 

JAMES V.: BENNETT 

Federal Bureau of Prisons 


MILTON GREENBLATT, RIicHARD H. YORK, 
and EstHER Lucune Brown, in col- 
laboration with RoserT W. Hype. From 
Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in 
Mental Hospitals: Explorations in Social 
Treatment. Pp. vii, 497 New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1955, $5.00. 


In 1792 Philippe Pinel struck off chains 


used to control the mentally ill whose rav- 


ing minds were beyond the comprehension 
of their fellow men. The Paris Lunatic 
Asylum became less of a bedlam. The 
dramatic consequence of this act of kind- 
ness led to the abolition of the odiously 
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visible method of restraint throughout the 
world, But hospital administrators quickly 
developed more subtle forms of psycho- 
logical and physical restraint. At Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital there were many 
months during which one-quarter to one- 
third of the patients were either locked in 
seclusion at one time or another or sub- 
jected to physical restraint for disturbed 
behavior. In August 1947 patients were in 
seclusion for a total of 996 hours. Seven- 
teen months later this method of restraint 
was reduced by 95 per cent. The methods 
used to accomplish this were later intro- 
duced at the much larger Bedford Veterans’ 
Hospital with even more spectacular re- 
sults, Within a ten month period the num- 
ber of patient hours spent in seclusion 
dropped from 2,900 to 26. 

This was one-of the many changes 
following the planned introduction of a 
program of sociological or administrative 
therapy. It is based on simple principles: 
Patients are admitted to a mehtal hospital 
because they are unable to communicate 
effectively with their fellow men. Often 
they are too sick to be reached therapeu- 
tically on an individual basis. The hospital 
therefore needs to be organized to create 
minimal stress for them and encourage 
them to become resocialized. 

In Hne with this theory, patients were 
treated more thoughtfully in more cheerful 
surroundings. The formerly commonplace 
trauma and struggles of admission became _ 
a rarity. Steps were taken to motivate the 
hospital personnel to take an interest in 


‘ patients at all levels of responsibility. At- 


tendants were allowed to read the charts of 
the patients under their care and responded 
by doing more for them. They understood 
more. The rigid and demoralizing caste 
system among the staff was mitigated. 
“Patient government” councils were set up 
and many inmates responded by becoming 
more active, more socially responsive, and 
more helpful to each other. 

The reader will find this book to be an 
exciting account of how social theory about 
mental disorders and institutions was trans- 
lated into a specific treatment program. It 
has great practical potentialities It re- 
quires no great outlay of additional funds. 
Much can be done without recruiting more 
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personnel, especially. psychiatrists, whom 
the medical schools cannot supply. The 
book does not belittle the existence of ob- 
stacles to such changes, but it shows how 
many of them were overcome in two hos- 
pitals. The hope and promise for the im- 
provement of mental patient care implied 
in this sociological treatment approach 
have not yet received the publicity of 
Serpasil and other new drug therapies, but 
they warrant it. 
Josera W. EATON 
Western Reserve University 


DANIEL S. Rosson. Crucial Issues in 
Philosophy: Studies of Current Problems 
and Leading Philosophers From the 
Standpoint of Philosophical Idealism. 
Pp. 285. 
ing House, 1955. $5 00. 

Here is a well-matured sheaf of essays 
from Daniel Robinson’s workshop that have 
been prepared for a variety of occasions. 
They reflect the ripe reflection of a re- 
spected American idealist who has held 
some distinguished chairs of philosophy. 

As director of the School of Philosophy 
at the University of Southern California, 
Dr. Robinson was known as an influential 
associate editor of The Personalist. He has 
a list of five other books to his credit and 
has edited a half-dozen more. This plus 
numerous articles and reviews that have 
been appearing in leading philosophical 
journals for the last twenty-five years. 

These essays were given as lectures 
in many instances before the Philosophy 
Forum at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and before the Institute of Phi- 
losophy held by the College of the Pacific 
at Lake Tahoe. Most of the rest were 
written for philosophical journals. ‘There 
is In consequence a scattering of reference 
in them and some considerable spread in 
the ‘“‘crucialness” they manifest. A few are 
more interesting to the historian in phi- 
losophy and to the specialist than to the 
uninitiated reader. Part I is of interest to 
the general reader, but Part II holds the 
attention only of those who have sufficient 
knowledge of the particular philosopher in 
question to profit from domestic warfare 
among scholars over interpretations of him. 

Robinson invites most all comers to drink 
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from the deep spring of idealism before 
they get off the premises. His belief that 
philosophy is a critique of existing social 
organization and a supplanting of current 
cultural values by a more ideal social order 
(cf. pp. 96-97) ties philosophy too close 
to social experience. Man’s puzzles and 
achievements lie in other phases of his ex- 
perience too, as indeed Robinson’s own 
thought implies when he is not defining 
philosophy. He insists quite properly, how- 
ever, that the right and duty to philosophize 
can be escaped by none (p. 140). 

For the nonprofessional philosopher, there 
is good nourishment in “The Ethical Foun- 
dation of Democracy” (Chapter IV), “The 
Ethical Treatment of Dependent Peoples” 
(Chapter VIL), “Optimism in a World of 
Crises” (Chapter IX), and “The Right to 
Be Wise” (Chapter XV). Evaluation two 
generations later of Royce (Chapter XVI) 
and Spengler’s Downfall of the West 
(Chapter XX), is also rewarding. As for 
the rest, one may feel he is learning a little 
more about penguins than he wants to 
know about penguins. 

Robinson is an able scholar. It is re- 
assuring to know that he has been invited 
to continue his trade as a Whitney Scholar 
after the normal age of retirement. 

i Lovrs WILLIAM Norris 

MacMurray College 


EUGENE Pyzrorn. The Doctrine of An- 
archism of Michael A. Bakunin. Pp. viii, 
158. Milwaukee, Wisc.: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $4.20 cloth; $3.00 
paper. 

The exhilirating personality of Michael 
Bankunin has been a source of study for 
many students of history. Monumental 
works have appeared in recent years. 
Suffice to mention the two-volume work of 
A. A. Kornilov, the revealing volume of V. 
O. Polonsky, and the four-volume study of 
Yu Steklov. In 1937 Edward H. Carr- 
published an outstanding volume on Baku- 
nin, not to mention the earlier works abroad 
of Nettlau, Masaryk, and others. Simul- 
taneously there appeared in print the ex- 
tensive personal papers of Bakunin care- 
fully edited by Soviet and other scholars. 
More recently G. P. Maximoff compiled the 
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selected writings of Bakunin (Glencoe Press, 
1953), which despite the negative criticism 
of Mr. Pyziur add a useful sourcebook for 
the English-reading students. Now comes 
the present slender volume which is de- 
voted to a study of the doctrine of Baku- 
nin’s political faith. 

The motivation for undertaking a new 
work is sound. A closer examination, how- 
ever, reveals that little has been added to 
the already known facts. The sources em- 
ployed by the author are well known. 
Strangely enough, the very sources which 
the author often criticizes as inadequate 
constitute the basis upon which his thesis 
is. constructed. After analyzing Bakunin’s 
revolutionary surge at securing human lib- 
erty, Mr. Pyzur concludes that at best it 
leads to unrealizable ideas, at worse it is 
bound to lead to a dreadful tyranny. 
Granted. Regrettably, however, he fails 
to develop a far more prophetic aspect 
of Bakunin’s doctrine, namely, that any 
state, even a proletarian dictatorship, spells 
tyranny. 

One can not fail to agree with Mr. 
Pyziurs conclusion that “Bakunin came 
very near to realizing that this authority of 
[future anarchist] society itself may be so 
tyrannical as that exercised by the state. 
... This assumption shakes the very foun- 
dation of his doctrine as based on the sim- 
plified formula of liberty versus govern- 
ment, which holds that the state is the sole 
and unconditional enemy of liberty.” In 
the light of recent experience this could be 
driven far more effectively. 

The relations of Russian boishevism to 
Bakuninism is also a subject that deserves 
more extensive treatment. One often hears 
the assumption that Bakunin could serve 
as the symbol of the “Russian soul.” It is 
a well established fact that the “soul of 
Bakunin” left a much deeper imprint and 
inspired much more profoundly revolu- 
tionary thought and action in the Latin 
countries than in Russia, notably in Spain. 

Mr. Pyziur’s study is provocative and 
irritant because of its brevity and because 
his most challenging views casually scat- 
tered throughout this slender study cry for 
lengthier discourse. 

ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 

Stanford University 
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SUZANNE LABIN. The Secret of Democ- 
racy. Translated by Otto Albrecht. Pp. 
258. New York: Vanguard Press, 1955. 
$5.00 
Suzanne Labin’s The Secret of Democ- 

racy, translated from the French, is one of 

the most thoughtful tracts of our time. 


_ Miss Labin has the happy facility of seeing 


the essential and finding rich and forceful 
expression. She asks the important ques- 
tions about both democratic and totalitarian 
rule. Armed with acute use of the most 
penetrating literature on politics, and her 
own searching probes, she demolishes the 
dictatorships and demonstrates the calm 
realities of democracy. Political judgment, 
a use of psychoanalytic insights, and his- 
tonc perspective join forces in Miss Labin 
with an ability to write memorable language. 

The simplicity of many of the chapter 
headings whets the appetite for this book. 
“Every man bears within himself a dor- 
mant fascist.” “Is democracy stagnant and 
totalitarianism dynamic?” “Are democ- 
racies more corrupt than dictatorships?” 
“Is democracy essentially weaker than dic- 
tatorshipr” “Do transcendent causes jus- 
tify the sacrifice of freedom?” The author 
deals both with Marxist criticism of bour- 
geois democracy and the criticism of con- 
versatives. She closes by considering the 
causes of the modern outbreak of totali- 
tarianism and with a defense of progress. 
The essential horrors of totalitarianism are 
spotlighted, and the most important char- 
acteristic of democracy: perfectibility, not 
perfection. In dealing with conservative 
critics of democracy, she demonstrates that 
the self-consecrated élitists are not well- 
educated, and she challenges systems of 
education which are more interested in fill- 
ing minds than in teaching minds to think. 

The riches of Miss Labin’s book defy 
summary. In dictatorships, she explains 
how a people which refrains from criticism 
refrains from thinking. Then, whatever 
the crimes, it “remains innocent in the eyes 
of the masses.” Neutralists judge tyran- 
nies by their intentions and democracies by 
their results. Remorse over one miscar- 
riage of justice keeps the neutralist from 
seeing the crime of ten thousand executions. 

Democracy has proved the truly dynamic 
form of government, and dictatorships have 
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been static and regressive, dynamic only in 
eliminating opponents. The auto-da-fé of 
book-burning by modern totalitarians ex- 
ceeded a thousand years of suppression by 
religious groups. If democracy has cor- 
ruption, the dictatorships reek with it and 
extortion. Totalitarians have deluded the 
people about their strength. The democ- 
racies have been really strong because they 
have provided effective government. “The 
chief virtue of democracy lies in the faculty 
of self-correction, totally lacking in totali- 
tarianism.” 

Miss Labin strikes a mighty blow against 
nationalism, wherever found, against the 
imposture of historicism, against trans- 
cendent causes. She reasserts faith in 
democracy by demonstrating that it has 
achieved real progress. Her faith is tem- 
pered and thus provided with an immu- 
nity to fanatics by recognizing “that the 
slow geological toil of human societies, like 
those of the earth, form only impure ores.” 
The mote in Miss Labin’s eye is that she 
overlooks some areas of progress in dic- 
tatorships. Also, the new shift in the Soviet 
Union may require new judgments about 
the future of that dictatorship. 

DALE Pontius © 

Roosevelt University 


Cart W. GRINDEL (Ed.). Concept of Free- 
dom, Pp. xii, 512. Chicago, Hl.: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1955. $10.00. 

The comment of one author respecting 
his own contribution exactly describes this 
volume as a whole: it is neither “exhaus- 
tive” nor “original.” To those who know 
Roman Catholic doctrine, this is “old stuf ” 
Aquinas and the Roman Catholic Church 
have the answers to all problems in par- 
ticular and general. Where the particular 
answer is not available, there is always the 
general. 

Personally I have no objection to such 
absolute certainty. After all, it is logically 
possible that some of the things said may 
be more right than wrong However, for 
myself, I apply two tests as to whether the 
logically possible is really significant: do 
the given “truths?” or “formulae” solve 
problems men face today; and are opposing 
points of view stated so that opponents will 
agree they have been fairly stated? Un- 
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fortunately I am compelled to say that this 
volume does not pass either test. The 
Church, in its long history, bas nowhere 
achieved in practice a solution to human 
problems satisfactory to even the Christian 
world. The contributors, on the other hand, 
consistently misinterpret opponent philoso- 
phies. For example, instrumentalism and 
dialectical materialism, in their own par- 
ticular fashions, stress “objectivity of truth” 
and the presence of “novelty,” “creativity,” 
and “contingency” in the world. Again, it 
is sheer misinterpretation or ignorance to 
say that “midcentury materialism” opposes 


. “any type of restraint.” 


The originality of the contributors can be 
assessed by the following sort of aphorisms 
liberally sprinkled through the pages of the 
volume. “Education is better than revolu- 
tion”; “wisdom is better than folly’; 
“the state is really permanent”; “no man is 
free to do whatever he wishes under any 
circumstances”; “the answer to all prob- 
lems is to believe in God.” 

One is certainly left with the impression 
that the failure of the contemporary world 
to solve its problems follows from its stub- 
born refusal to embrace Roman Catholicism 
and Aquinian philosophy. One almost ob- 
tains the impression that the American Bill 
of Rights was a Catholic invention. 

The best paper in the volume, “Freedom 
in the International Society,” could have 
been written by a non-Catholic. Only in 
the introductory pages does the Roman 
Catholic intrude but hardly noticeably. 
This paper is an excellent description of the 
efforts which have been made and are being 
made to establish an international charter 
of human rights. 

One last comment! I find it difficult to 
understand why this volume was given a 
special award. 

RUBIN GOTESKY 

University of Georgia 


Morton Gropzins. The Loyal and the 
Disloyal: Social Boundaries of Patriot- 
ism and Treason. Pp x, 320. Chicago, 
Nl: Univegsity of Chicago Press, 1956. 
$4.00. 

The Loyal and the Disloyal is a thought- 
ful analysis of the nature and development 
of loyalties, and it is highly relevant to 
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many political and social problems of our 
time. Our survival and that of our institu- 
tions may depend upon understanding the 
issues involved and developing reliable cues 
to guide us. We must neither blind our- 
selves to the threats of subversion nor mis- 
take all social criticism and deviation to be 
signs of disloyalty. The question of who 
is loyal is as complex as it 1s important. 
Professor Grodzins, chairman of the De- 
partment of Political Science, University of 
Chicago, writes with an earnestness which 
reveals his concern and seriousness. 


The book is divided into five sections. In ` 
Part I, the author develops his concepts 
and discusses in a very neat chapter the 


rise of the national state and national 
loyalty as the supreme loyalty. Part II 
contains a keen analysis of loyalty in demo- 
cratic and totalitarian states. In support 
of his thesis that loyalty is withdrawn when 
a group or institution ceases to provide 
satisfactions, Professor Grodzins describes 
in Part II the repudiation of America by 
large numbers of Japanese-Americans who 
were detained in Relocation Centers during 
World War IJ. Part IV presents a model 
and raises questions for further research. 
In Part V, Some Policy Conclusions, the 
author is severely critical of our loyalty 
investigators. 

Professor Grodzins contends that loyalties 


are “given to institutions and persons that 


provide life satisfactions.” Patriotism de- 
pends upon “the prospect of some reward.” 
One is not loyal to abstractions but “to spe- 
cific groups, specific goals, specific programs 
of action. Populations are loyal to a na- 
tion as a by-product of satisfaction achieved 
within non-national groups, because the na- 
tion is believed to symbolize and sustain 
those groups. One fights for the joys of 
his pinochle club when he is said to fight 
for his country.” 

Even if one accepts this view of loyalty, 
the question of how to measure life satis- 
factions remains unanswered. Why do 
many persons with apparent plenty turn 
disloyal and the disinherited remain stead- 
fast? This dilemma becomes apparent with 
the analysis of disloyalty among Japanese- 
Americans. If deprivation and rejection 
prompt disloyalty, one is hard put to ex- 
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plain why the great majority of Japanese- 
Americans undergoing the same experiences 
remained loyal. The author is quite aware 
that personal factors are involved here, but 
these are not explained and may well be 
decisive. 

We are-told that the intent of this book 
is to “bring the methods and insights of 
modern social science to grips with a crucial 
national problem.” Social scientists seem 
to be under some compulsion to proclaim 
this even when science has little to say 
about the issue and when the methods used 
bear little resemblance to those usually 
labeled “scientific.” Such is the case with 
this volume, which does not detract from 
its being a well-written and important book. 

DonaLtp P. KENT 

University of Connecticut 


ApAM YARMOLINSKY (Ed.). Case Studies 
in Personnel Security. Pp. ix, 310. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, 1955 No price. 


This is a compilation of 50 case histories, 
taken from a current total of 230, collected 
in the course of a study still in progress, of 
several hundred such cases arising under 
various Executive Branch federal personnel 
security programs. 

Financed by the Fund for the Republic, 
Inc. and prepared under the direction of a 
Washington attorney assisted by a large 
staff of lawyers throughout the country, 
the study, according to the Director’s in- 
troduction, is designed “to provide useful 
and . . . essential material for an under- 
standing of how the security programs 
operate from day to day.” 

It is pointed out by the Director that 
the case histories were collected, with the 
consent of the employees involved, from 
the files of the lawyers who advised or rep- 
resented them, and that government files 
were not available to the interviewers, with 
the result that the reports are incomplete. 

Although the cases studied are classified 
under five categories (government civilian 
employees, industrial employees, military 
personnel, port security, and international 
organization employees), major emphasis 
has been’ placed upon the first two cate- 
gories which include 46 of the 50 cases pre- 
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sented (31 government civilian and 15 
industrial). 

In general, the case studies follow a uni- 
form pattern, beginning with the Executive 
Order or Public Law under which the pro- 
ceeding was brought, followed by a brief 
statement of relevant facts, and additional 
pertinent background material. There is 
then set forth a statement of the charges, 
the employee’s response, a summary de- 
scription of the hearing, and a summary 
statement of the result. This usually in- 
cludes the amount of time elapsing between 
the service of charges or suspension (if 
any), the final disposition, the approximate 
amount of time devoted to the matter by 
counsel, and the fee charged» 

The factual patterns of the case histories 
vary from direct allegations of membership 
and participation in organizations cited by 
‘the Attorney General or the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, or par- 
ticipation in related activities, to vague gen- 
eralizations regarding the employee’s asso- 
ciations and beliefs, or those of his wife, 
family, or close associates. 

The results vary considerably, with some 
boards ruling in favor of the employee in 
some cases, on information or materials 
similar to that upon which the same board 
or boards in other cases have based a ruling 
against an employee. 

Taken at its face value, this study ap- 
pears to reveal that there is either a lack 
of uniform standards in personnel security 
proceedings or a lack of uniformity in their 
application; that trained and qualified per- 
sonnel is needed to staff the initial and ap- 
pellate bodies handling these cases; that 
action is needed to speed up the considera- 
tion and disposition of these proceedings so 
as to eliminate time lags of three months to 
three years between the filing of charges, 
or suspension, and final disposition; and 
that some attention should be given to the 
need of either providing counsel for em- 
ployees involved in security proceedings, 
if they so desire or are unable for financial 
reasons to retain counsel, or providing for 
the award of a reasonable sum of money 
for counsel fees in those cases where an em- 
ployee has been cleared. 

Ail in all, the volume adds nothing to 
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what is already well known concerning 
security personnel proceedings. Most of 
the revelations of the study have been fully 
explored by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations in 
its hearings, a year ago, on Senate Joint 
Resolution 21, to establish a Commission 
on Government Security; and by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service in the hear- 
ings on the administration of the Federal 
Employees’ Security Program, held last 
summer. Furthermore, the entire subject 
is now under intensive examination by the 
newly created Commission on Government 
Security. 

For the most part, the case studies are 
cumulative and make boresome reading. 
When one has examined five or six, one 
learns nothing by reading further. More 
important, however, is the fact that since 
government records were not available to 
the investigators, no light is shed on the 
merits of the cases, and a true cross section 
appears to have been precluded because of 
the necessity of obtaining the employee’s 
consent to the inclusion of his case in this 
collection. Therefore, there is serious doubt 
as to whether this study has any value at 
all. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
is the fact that according to the latest avail- 
able figures from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, firings for cause in 
security proceedings, between May 1953 
and March 1955, totaled 3,432; resignations 
by employees whose files contained un- 
favorable information, against whom charges 
had been filed, but who had resigned prior 
to the determination of their cases, totaled 
5,447 (See Hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, United States Senate, pursuant to 
S.Res. 20, 84th Cong., ist sess., p. 407). 
This raises a serious question as to whether 
or not a study of fifty selected cases is 
really indicative of anything. 

In the last analysis, the difficult problem 
of how to protect the national security, na- 


‘tional defense secrets, and public and pri- 


vate defense facilities from subversion with- 
out impairing the basic rights of federal 
employees and others involved remains to 
be solved. It is hoped that the Commission 
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on Government Security will supply the 
authoritative materials upon which to base 
further appropriate governmental action. 
Err E. NOBLEMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


ALFRED McCLUNG Ler. Fraternities With- 
out Brotherhood: A Study of Prejudice 
on the American Campus. Pp. xii, 159. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1955. 
$1.95. 


Three years ago the National Committee 
on Fraternities in Education was formed by 
a group of well-known educators, clergy- 
men, and civic leaders, - Among its several 
purposes was that of determining the extent 
to which college fraternities and sororities 
practice racial and religious discrimination. 
This book is a product of the committee’s 
investigations. 

Here, in brief, is what the book says: 
the chief defect in the social fraternity is 
“Aryanism”—the acceptance and rejection 
of persons for membership on grounds of 
race, religion, and national origin. To the 
extent that Aryanism persists in them, fra- 
ternities represent “a basic threat to democ- 
racy.” Their continued existence depends 
upon their willingness to eliminate such 
discriminatory policies. The fraternity can 
be a valuable social experience for young 
men and women, affording them an ap- 
proach to problems of human relations dif- 
ferent from that of the classroom and other 
noncurricular activities. As a matter of 
fact, the great majority of undergraduates 
are opposed to the exclusive, undemocratic, 
discriminatory policies imposed upon them; 
but student pressure for change has been 
stalled because “college administrators have 
proceeded with great caution and national 
fraternity leaders have dragged their feet.” 
Even so, certain fraternities and certain 
campuses (Amherst, Dartmouth, Columbia, 
and Princeton, for example) have become 
more democratic in their methods of selec- 
tion. “If wise desegregation decisions are 
not worked out, the list of colleges with- 
out social fraternities will probably con- 
tinue to grow.” 

The author, says the book’s jacket, is a 
member of five fraternities This reviewer 
must confess to membership in six, and in 
years gone by he has wasted as much time 
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with them as the next man. He does not 
regard them as sufficiently important to 
constitute “a basic threat to democracy,” 
nor does he share the author’s faith in 
their potentialities, 

The book offers abundant evidence in 
support of the thesis that fraternities prac- 
tice racial and religious discrimination. It 
describes the various measures which have 
been taken here and there to counteract 
such bias. On the other hand, one may 
question many of the assumptions and gen- 
eralizations found here. This reviewer 
thinks “the chief defect” of fraternities is 
not “Aryanism,” but infantilism and anti- 
intellectualism. He doubts that elimination 
of discriminatory clauses from their con- 
stitutions, adoption of “deadlines for de- 
mocracy,’ and the various other devices 
proposed, will have an appreciable effect, 
upon actual practice. He agrees, rather, 
with the university president who is quoted 
in the book as saying, “Education and per- 
sonal and group convictions will bring us 
forward faster, and on a sounder basis, 
than the proposed methods of coercion.” 

BREWTON BERRY ~ 

Ohio State University 


Everett C. Parker, Davy W, Barry, 
Darras W. SmyrHE. The Television- 
Radio Audience and Rekgion. Pp. xxx, 
464. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. $6.00. 


All over Britain, the clergy, distressed by 
the intellectual lethargy of industrial work- 
ers, have been blaming television for the 
listeners’ apathy and their demand for en- 
tertainment (Manchester Guardian, March 
15, 1956). Though extremely critical of 
television, these clergymen’s discussions are 
based on the impressionistic accounts of 
clerical observers, who are usually singu- 
larly innocent of statistical descnption. 

In the United States, a similar concern 
among the clergy led to a more typically 
systematic effort. The National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the USA spon- 
sored a project, supervised by the Yale 
Divinity School, on the study of the tele- 
vision-radio audience and religion. Everett 
C. Parker, who administers the Office of 
Communication of the Congregational- 
Christian churches, and David W Barry, 
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of the New York City Mission Society, 
directed the project, and the professional 
researcher was Dallas W. Smythe, probably 
the most experienced and skilled of the 
social scientists who have engaged in con- 
tent analysis of television, and former re- 
search director of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

But now I must stop this leisurely, dis- 
cursive reviewing. Strict space limitations 
require succinct summary. 

This study attempts to understand the 
effects of religious programs, broadcast by 
radio and television, on the inhabitants of 
New Haven, Connecticut. But I should 
say that it also reveals a great deal in gen- 
eral about these mass communications proc- 
esses. Part I describes New Haven, its 
people and churches. Part II contains 
chapters on what the clergy think about 
television and radio and an excellent quan- 
titative and qualitative content analysis of 
selected religious programs. Part IIT pro- 
vides information on the diffusion of the 
radio and television facilities, the avail- 
ability of programs, the audiences for pro- 
grams and for specific religious programs. 
Part IV reports on intensive, lengthy, non- 
directive interviews carried on by the 
authors with eighty-nine adult respondents 
in fifty-nine interviews. This sample is 
inadequate to provide an acceptable prob- 
ability sample, but the authors chose to 
emphasize sensitive analytical procedures 
rather than assured representativeness. 
There are chapters on the personality types 
and traits of the listeners and view- 
ers of Protestant programs, of the Fulton 
Sheen audience, and of the nonusers of 
religious programs. The analysis of these 
extended, tape-recorded interviews is skill- 
fully organized, and those preoccupied with 
attitude and opinion study have much to 
learn therefrom. Space limitations have 
prevented an adequate detailed review of 
a study in which the skilled research direc- 
tion of Dallas Smythe and his colleagues is 
exhibited in qualitative analysis and also 
in a mass of quantitative materials (there 
are over 100 tables). All communications 
experts, religious educators, and many stu- 
dents of American culture should read this 

WILLIAM ALBIG 

University of Illinois 
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Davin B. Dreman. How to Get Better 
Schools: A Tested Program. Pp, xvii, 
267. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. $3.50. 


This “Story of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools” is more - 
a guide book for those persons and groups 
in individual communities who are ready 
to follow the trail the Commission blazed 
than it is a history of the work of a 
challenging group of devoted citizens. 

A three-page initial chapter states the 
Commission’s credo “that school problems 


‘are faced and solved (or not solved) every 


week of the year in thousands of com- 
munities throughout the nation—but only 
to the degree that the citizens themselves 
contribute their thought and energy.” 
There follow five chapters describing dra- 
matic community action for education in 
as many communities. 

Now that the credo has been illustrated 
by these five examples, twenty pages are 
given to the story of the Commission. It 
is largely the story of the Commission’s 
decision to stimulate thousands to think 
rather than wring out of its own collective 
experience clear guidance for the American — 
people in adapting their schools to the 
tremendous transformations in living. 

Most of the remainder of the book pre- 
sents a series of twelve manuals grouped 
under three headings: The Mechanics of 
Citizen Participation, The Tools to Use, 
and Areas for Citizen Action. They are 
splendidly done. They reflect an all-too- 
rare awareness of the unique character of 
the American government system as it ap- 
plies to public education. They are full of 
sagacious suggestions and sound advice, 
drawing upon the rich professional skills 
of the Commission. Active citizens’ groups 
who follow this guidance will save many 
headaches for themselves and for the legally 
responsible school officials. 

As an addition to the growing mass of 
books useful for the general public as well 
as for educators, this book deserves a high 
place. As a report of one of the ablest 
aggregations of men and women who have 
given much of their time over a half-dozen 
years to the problem of American educa- 
tion, it seems inadequate. Great as has 
been the Commission’s contribution in its 
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field of chosen emphasis, this reviewer can- 
not but believe that an additional volume 
expanding the insights of its members into 
problems of our day that transcend the 
community would be of equal or greater 
value. This book drops hints here and 
there that, illuminated with the rich ex- 
perience of this group of men and women, 
could well provide much needed guidance 
for us all. 
Paut R. Mort 
Columbia University 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


On the back of THE ANNALS publication 
is a statement under title of Origin and 
Purpose as follows: “The Academy was 
organized December 14, 1889, to promote 
the progress of political and social science, 
especially through publication and meet- 
ings. The Academy does not take sides 
upon controverted questions, but seeks to 
gather and present reliable information to 
assist the public in forming an intelligent 
and accurate judgment.” ‘Your issue of 
March 1956, Ractal Desegregation and In- 
tegration, is one of the most biased, preju- 
diced, slanted pieces of propaganda I have 
ever read. The article entitled, “The 
United States Supreme Court and the Seg- 
regation Issue,” is written by a Doctor of 
Philosophy at Howard University, a Negro 
school. If you really wanted to present 
the facts in this case, why did you not as- 
sign this subject to some outstanding con- 
stitutional lawyer? Actually, for more than 
sixty years the law of this land was that 
segregation was legal. Without changing 
one word in the Constitution or adding one 
comma, nine men decided that they would 
change the meaning of words in the Con- 
stitution and rewrite it according to their 
own political and social philosophy, with- 
out the people having any voice in the 
change of their Constitution This makes 
our Constitution, which is the foundation 
of our government, like the shifting sands 
of the desert and is a matter which is of 
grave concern, not only to all the lawyers 
in the United States, but to a great segment 
of our population. Nowhere in this article 
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are these facts presented to the people. 
Furthermore, the same Congress that passed 
the Fourteenth Amendment also passed a 
segregation law for the District of Colum- 
bia which would clearly indicate to any 
thinking person that at no time did they 
consider the Fourteenth Amendment as 
taking away the rights of the States to 
regulate their schools under the “separate 
but equal doctrine for both races ” 

The moral or social issue of the segrega- 
tion of Negroes and whites is also very 
slanted and biasly presented. What is it 
in the character of the Negro that makes 
him sit by a white man in a public con- 
veyance when there are vacant seats avail- 
able where he could sit by himself? Is it 
the fact that he wants to show the people 
that by law he is the equal of the white 
man? At no place in this issue do I find 
the question fairly presented. The Negro 
will never be accepted as the equal of the 
white man by legislation until he becomes 
the equal of the white man in character, 
morals, manners, and intellect. Lets not 
forget that prohibition was a moral issue, 
and we tried to solve it by legislation and 
made a dismal failure. I, for one, am will- 
ing to give the Negro equal opportunity 
with the white to gain an education but, 
thereafter, it will be up to the Negro race 
to determine whether they want to elevate 
their character, manners, and morals to that 
of the white man; otherwise, they will 
never be accepted as such. If the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People would start out on a campaign to 
educate the Negro race that in order to 
be accepted as the equal of the white man, 
they must, in effect, become his equal, they 
would do their people much more good than 
they can ever accomplish by trying to make 
of the Negro the equal of the white man 
by legislation. 

I have watched with a great deal of 
pride the betterment of the Negro race in 
the South, both from an educational stand- 
point and from an economic standpoint. I 
know of no race which has made as much 
progress as the Negro race has made here 
in the South with the sympathetic help of 

“their friends of the white people. To drive 
a wedge between the White and the black 
in the South is to do the black considerable 
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harm and irreparable injury, and I think 
it would have been wise if the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
had presented this matter in such a way as 
to help the Negro race for a better place 
in life rather than to pour oil on the fires 
of animosity*and prejudice that are raging 
throughout our land. 
Arun H. Rowan 
A. H. & C. L. Rowan 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Town and Country in Brazil 


MARVIN HARRIS. The first attempt to deal wï i: the effect of 
the urban colonial legacy upon the contemporary modes of life in 
the Brazilian interior, this fascinating anthropological and socio- 
logical study analyzes a small Brazilian community and reinterprets 
the meaning of the rural-urban dichotomy in terms of specific 
Brazilian institutions and values. $4.50 


Business . Practices, 
Trade Position, and Competition 


OSWALD KNAUTH. “American business practice in its present 
state,” the author states, “is the result of many decisions made by 
many men in solving the problems immediately confronting them.” 
This highly stimulating book shows how the present system has 
grown spontaneously, without regard to the classical theory of 
economics, and proposes a theory that fits the working of the 
economy today. $3.00 


The Core of the City 


JOHN: ARANNELLS presents a sound theoretical and practical 
approach toward the study of location patterns of activities in city 
centers. He answers the classic question “Where do things belong 
in an urban area?” (1) with a theory that shows how the activities 
and the structures in a city are interrelated and (2) with a unique 
graphic-statistical method of measuring and comparing groups of 
city activities. `~ $5.50 


Rousseau- 
Totalitarian or Liberal? 


JOHN W. CHAPMAN. In this important, systematic analysis of 
Rousseau’s theories of man and the state, the author searches for a 
unified, logical connection between the theories, examines the relation- 
ship of Rousseau’s thought to the ideologies of modern totalitarians 
al of liberals, and critically examines Rousseau’s contributions to 
the doctrines of modern liberalism. $3.25 
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